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THE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LOT© CORNWAXUs’s ADMINISTRATION — THE THIRD MYSORE 

war—1786 — 1793. 

sir John Ha sttnos left the government in the hands of Mr., 

iSSuoB, afterwards Sir John, Macpherson, who presided 
1765. over it for twenty months. He came out to 

Madras at the age of twenty-two, as purser in one of the 
Company’s ships, but soon after his arrival quitted the sea 
for more lucrative employment at the court of the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, where be obtained great consideration. Under 
his influence the Nabob was induced to make a direct appeal 
to the Minister in England, sb the most effectual means of 
regaining his political independence, and throwing off the 
restraints of the Madras government. Mr. Macpherson 
was' charged with this mission, and accredited by a letter 
to tho'Duko of Grafton, which gained little for his patron, 
but a Madras writership for his young agent. Soon after his 
arrival at the Presidency he obtained one of the most 
lucrative appointments in the service, .that of military pay- 
master, hut was expelled from it by Lord Pigot, in 1776, on 
the ground that he was still a partizan of the Nabob. With 
his usual sagacity, he persuaded the Nabob to make his will, 
‘and appoint tho king of England his executor and tko 
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guardian of his children— an office which was most in* 
judiciously accepted. Mr. Maephoreon, who returned to 
* England as the representative of the Nabols with n full 
puree, was not long in obtaining a scat in Parliament, and 
made liunsdf sowful, to the Minister by bis eloquent j>en 
and bis servile vote, os to obtain tho appointment or second 
roerolwr of Council at Calcutta. The war with the Mohrattas 
and Hyder had produced the amo effect on tlic finances of 
India os tho war which England had been waging with the 
North American colonies produced on hc^finanees. Troops 
to tho number of 70,000 bad l*en maintained for sereral 
years in provinces tho most remote from each other, and a 
debt had been accumulated to the extent of six crown of 
rupees. The army and civil establishments were fifty lies of 
rupees in arrears, and tho whole machinery of government 
was in a state of disorder. Sir. Maepherson applied himself 
with great energy to financial reform, and {fleeted reductions 
exceeding a croro of rupees. lie received thanks from tho 
Court of Directors, and a baronetcy from tho Crown } but it 
is not to be concealed that his two successors. Lord Cornwallis 
.and Sir John Shore, considered his pretensions to economy, 
except with regard to tho reduction ot salaries, a mero 
delusion, and his whole administration a failure. 
w»r*ut*«o The treaty of Mangalore left Tippoo with 
TippoQ'toe unimpaired resources, and augmented lus ar- 
tt>« iriuui, rogancc. The ink was scarcely dry, when lie 
use. wrote to his French allies at Pondicherry that 

he was only waiting for an opportunity of crushing the 
Nizam and tho Mahrattas, and exterminating the fcngJJsh. 
His first act after the pacification was to tern SO, 000 nati\ c 
Christians on the Malabar coast, and cause them to be circum- 
cised. The Hindoo^ south of the Kistna were treated with 
the same violence, and 2,000 brahmins destroyed themselves 
to avoid tho indignity. Of tho population of Coorg, 70,000 
of all ages and both sexes were ruthlessly driven off to 
Seringapatam. Tippoo then proceeded to demand tho cession' 
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of Bccjapore from the Nizam, on pome frivolous pretext, and 
attached the Uahratta garrison of Nurgoond, of which ho 
obtained possession by an act of perfidy. Nana Fnrnuvcee, 
finding Tippoo a more dangerous neighbour than his father 
had been, proceeded to form an aUiatyro with the Nizam early 
in 1786, for t^c conquest and partition of his whole territory. 
The allied army opened the campaign on the 1st of May, by 
the siege of Badaraec, which surrendered before the end of 
the month. After various assaults and reputes, whicli 
generally terminated to the advantage of Tippoo, ho brought 
tills campaign of nine months to an unexpected termination 
by a voluntary offer of peace. A treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded between tho belligerents in April, 1787, by which 
Tippoo engaged to pay forty-five lacs of rupees of tribute, 
and to surrender many of the places be had captured. This 
sudden chaogo of policy was subsequently explained by the 
great efficiency given to the military establishments of tho 
Company by the now Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, and 
which led Tippoo to suppose that the English were about to 
take part in the war against him. 

lortiiacantD j Lord. Macartney, who bad taken Calcutta on 

coTtn>OT? ' k' 8 way to England, was detained there by severe 
GtnmHWft illness, and was agreeably surprised on his re- 

" covery to receivo the unsolicited offer of the 

Governor-Generalship, as a token of the estimation in which 
his services were held by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundaa. Instead, 
however, of accepting the appointment, and taking tho oaths 
and his scat in Council, he postponed »the acceptance of it 
till he%ad an opportunity of conferring wifh the Ministry on 
the additional powers which he deemed necessary to impart 
dignity and efficiency to the office. He embarked therefore 
for England, and on his arrival submitted his views, which 
were in every respect judicious, to tTie Court of Directors 
and to the Prime Minister, by whom they were entertained 
with great complacency. But all his prospects were at once 
blighted when he proceeded farther to solicit such token of 
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the royal favour os should demonstrate that he entered upon 
this responsible office with the entire confidence of the 
l 111111131010 of the Crown, a3 well as of the Court of Directors. 
The request was not only in itself reasonable, hut essential 
to the efficiency and vigour of the government. It was the ab- 
sence o{ this support which had subjected the administration 
of Hastings to the greatest embarrassment. But Mr. Dundas, 
who had sustained the nomination of Lord Uncart eny against 
a violent opposition in the Cabinet, took umbrage that “he 
did not rather repose hia future fortunes Ja our hands than 
make it tho subject of a sine gua non preliminary.” Within 
three days of the receipt of this request, Lord Cornwallis 
was gazetted Govcmor-Gcncral of India, 
j. b#| The government of the Company’s affairs in 
lyurm of India had hitherto been entrusted to one of their 
gottnunent. own servants, on the ground that local experience 
was the most important qualification for the office. But this 
principle of selection, though well suited to the requirements 
of a factory, was iU adapted to the government of an empire 
The advantage arising from this knowledge of tho country 
and the people, however great, was found to be over-balanced 
by the trammels of local associations,* arid the difficulty of 
exercising duo control over those who had previously been 
in tho position of equals. Tho transcendant ability of 
Hastings himself had been too often neutralized by these 
connections, and lie had been obliged to meet the cabala and 
intrigues which beset him in tho Council chamber by com- 
promises, which weakened the authority of government, and 
strengthened oBuscb. These considerations induced the 
Ministry to place the government in the hands of a noblc- 
mu of elevated rank and high character, and unfettered by 
any local tics. The choice fell oa Lord Cornwallis, who had 
filled several posts of importance, both military and diplomatic, 
and who stood so high in the estimation of the country that 
even the surrender of a British army to Washington at York* 
town, which decided the question of American independence* 
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had not shaken his credit. It was within eight months of 
that disaster, that hi3 name was mentioned by Mr. Dun das , t 
in reference to the future government of India, and was* ^ 
received with great satisfaction by both parties in the House 
of Common^ who united in paying homage to his talents. 
He was appointed Governor-General in February, 178 G, and 
reached Calcutta in the month of September. Thus, by the 
singular caprice of circumstances, the man who had lost 
America was sent out to govern India, and the man who had 
saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high crimes 
and misdemeanours. Lord Cornwallis’s government com- 
menced under the happiest auspices. He enjoyed the entire 
confidence of Mr. Pitt, and, more especially, of Mr. Dundas, 
the Indian Minister, who remarked in one of bis letters, that 
they “never before had a government in India and in 
England acting in perfect harmony, on principles of perfect 
purity and independence.” The spirit of insubordination and 
faction which had deranged Hastings’s administration was 
at once subdued by the dignity and firmness of Lord. Corn- 
wallis’s character, and the current of public business began 
to run smoothly, as soon as he assumed the charge of it. 

Correction of The ^ ce 7®°-™ of his administration were 
devoted to the correction of abuses, to which it is 
17S6-83. necessary to advert more particularly, to indicate 
the progress of integrity in the public Bervice. The Court of 
of Directors still continued to act on the old and vicious prin- 
ciple of “ small salaries and large perquisites.” The salaries 
came from their own treasury, which they guarded with the 
parsirftony of a miser, the perquisites came from the people, 
and excited littlo observation, though they served to vitiate 
the whole system of government. Every man who returned 
to England rich was considered a rogue, and every man who 
came homo poor was set down as a fool. Hastings made 
some effort to correct these abuses, but he had not sufficient 
official strength to stem the tide, and he was often obliged to 
allay opposition by the bribe of places and emoluments. The 
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Court of Directors nominated their friends and relatives to 
.the moBt lucrative appointments in India, and the connection 
'thus established between the patrons in LeadenhaU-street, 
and the nominees in India, was too often fatal to tho 
authority of the Govcreor-Gencral. Lord Cornwallis was 
determined to put an end to this practice, but hi? efforts ivere 
not successful until he threatened, if it was persisted in, to 
resign the government, “that he might preserve 'his own 
character, and avoid witnessing the ruin of the national 
interests.” • 

Jn»tancf » of Lord Cornwallis found the system of official 

abuM, USB depredation in full bloom. The sub-treasurer was, 
as he remarked, playing with the deposits ; that is, lending 
out lacs upon lacs of the public money, at twelve per cent, 
interest. Tho Commandcr-in-Chief had given two of his 
favourites the profitable privilege of raising two regiments, 
which Lord Cornwallis ordered to be disbanded soon after his 
arrival. The two commandants immediately demanded com- 
pensation, but after the moBt diligent inquiry, it could not 
be discovered that cither of the regiments had ever existed, 
except on the paymaster’s books. The collectors of the 
revenue were still engaged in trade, ip the name of sonio 
friend or relative, and as they were also judges and magis- 
trates, and possessed of irresistible influence in their districts, 
they were enabled to amass enormous fortunes ; and one of 
them did not hesitate to admit, that his emoluments exceeded 
his salary more than twenty fold. The raja of Benares is 
described by Lord Cornwallis as a fool, and his servants as 
knaves, and the Resident, supreme in power, monopoliicd the 
commerce of the province, and realized four lacs a year, 
though his regular allowance did not exceed 1,000 rupees 
a month. It -was th<^ old process, so well understood in the 
east, of turning power into money, which now gave fortunes 
to a new race of conquerors, as it had enriched the Afghan, 
the Tartar, the Mogul, and the Abysinian conquerors, who 
preceded them. There was, however, this material difference 
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in the two cases ; the Asiatic invader settled in the country, 
and his acquisitions were expended in it, while the European 
transported his gains to his own country, and was seen no : 
more. The fortunes thus imported into England will not, it 
is true, bear any comparison with those winch have been 
subsequently* realized in manufactures and railroads. With 
one exception,’ there were not a dozen of the Company’s ser- 
vants, from first to last, who took home so large a 6iim as 
forty lacs of rupees, hat, for the time, their wealth was con- 
sidered prodigious; and serious apprehensions were entertained 
by many in England, that eastern gold would undermine its 
constitution. But it is the peculiar merit of the British ad- 
ministration in India, that it has succeeded in surmounting 
these abuses, under which previous dynasties had perished, 
and that, instead of becoming more corrupt with the progress 
of time, it has worked itself pure, and now presents a model 
of official integrity, which has, perhaps, no parallel in the 
world. 

The joiancj of . To the task of reform Lord Cornwallis applied 
Ier»aoM° himself with the greatest assiduity. He hunted 
MiKinentta, out frauds in every department, and abolished 
im jobbing agencies, and contracts and sinecures. 

IBs" greatest difficulty arose from the importunity of men of 
power and influence in England who had been in the habit of 
quartering their friends and kindred, and even their victims 
at the gambling-table, on the revenues of India. But the 
Governor-General was inexorable, and he had the courage 
to decline the recommendations of the Prince of Wales him- 
self, afterwards George the Fourth, wto,, as he remarked, 
u was always pressing some infamous and unjustifiable job 
on him.” These reforms, however, were not consummated 
till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the truth, 
winch Clive and Hastings had iu vain*pressed on them, that 
“it was not good economy to put men into places of the 
greatest confidence, where they have it in their power to 
make their fortunes in a few months, without giving them 
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adequate salaries.” The Court parted with the traditionary 
policy of two centuries with great reluctance ; hut Lord Corn- 
wallis at length succeeded in “ annexing liberal salaries to 
these offices, and in giving gentlemen a prospect of acquiring, 
by economy, a moderate fortune from the savings of their 
allowances.” • • 

Amu rami On the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, tho Vizier 
withoad*. hastened to scud liis minister to Calcutta, to 
im renew the request to be relieved from the expense 

of the British troops stationed in his dominions. But tho 
rapid encroachments of Sindia in Hindostaif, and the growing 
power of the Sikhs, convinced the Governor-General that the 
brigade could not bo withdrawn from Futtygur without great 
risk. He consented, however, to reduce the demand on tho 
treasury of Lucknow for their support, from seventy-four 
to fiity \at& oi u yeas, ■provided it was paid with punc- 

tuality. The higher sum had never been realised, and the 
Company lost nothing by the arrangement, while the defence 
of Oude from foreign invasion, was provided for at a charge 
of less than a fourth of its entire revenue. The Vizier was, 
at the Bame time, relieved from the pressure of the European 
harpies who had long been preying on him, and of the mono- 
polies they had inflicted on his country, under the influence 
of British supremacy. He was likewise exonerated from the 
payment of ten lacs of rupees a year, which had been allotted 
by Hastings for the office of the private agent of the Gover- 
nor-General at the durbar, Major Palmer, of which his own 
share amounted to two lacs. Lord Cornwallis also conferred 
an inestimable beon on Oude by peremptorily refu^jpg to 
recognize the claims of any of the private creditors of the 
Vizier, and thus rescued that kingdom from the fate of the 
Carnatic. But he could not fail to perceive the glaring abuses 
of the government, tin which the Vizier took no further 
interest than to give the sanction of his authority to the 
acts of his servants, when they could prevail on him— which 
was rarely the case— to look into the affairs of the kingdom. 
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The Vizierisonly care was to oh tain money for boundless dissi- 
pation j and bo the zemindars were allowed to squeeze the 
ryots, the ministers squeezed the zemindars, aud the Vizier ' 
extorted every rupee be could obtain from his ministers, and 
squandered it in cock-fighting 1 and debaucheries, in maintain- 
ing & thousaifcl horses in his private stables, which he never 
used, and a whole brigade of elephants, 
rvmsnd oftho Lord Cornwallis, on leaving England, was espe- 
Cuntoor Siriur, cially enjoined, to amalgamate the King’s and the 
! Company’s troops, and to secure the possession of 

the Guntoor Sirka?. The project of amalgamation was warmly 
espoused by the king and supported by his Ministers ; no 
efforts, however, were made during the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis to carry it into effect, but on his return to England, 
after seven* years of experience, he earnestly recommended 
the adoption of it to Mr. D undag and the Court of Directors. 
The reversion of the Guntoor Sirkar, it will be remembered, 
was assigned by the Nizam to the Company by the treaty of 
1768, after the death of hia brother, Basalut Jung. He died 
in 1782, but the Nizam constantly evaded the surrender. 
Lord Cornwallis found him in 1786 involved in a war with 
Tippoo, and considered it inopportune to. press the cession at 
the time. But in 1788, the prospect of continued peace with 
France, which removed all fear of European interference, and 
the aspect of politics in the Deccan, seemed to present a 
suitable occasion for making the demand. To obviate every 
difficulty, troops were drawn to the frontier, and Captain 
Kennaway, the Governor-General’s aide-de-camp, was des- 
patched to Hyderabad, “ to demand the fulb execution of the 
treaty of 1768,” with the intimation, that a British force was 
prepared to enter Guntoor in a fortnight. To the surprise of 
Lord Cornwallis, the Nizam ordered the immediate surrender 
of the district without any hesitation, Sa well as the adjust- 
ment of all accounts ; but at the same time he expressed his 
confidence that the Company’s government would be prepared, 
with equal alacrity, to fulfil the obligations to which they 
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were bound iy*it; namely, to send two battalions of sopovs 
and six pieces of artillery, manned by Europeans, whenever 
the Nizam should require them, and to reduce and transfer to 
him the province of the Carnatic Balaghaut, “ then usurped 
by Hyder Naik.” "With his usual duplicity, the Nizam sent 
an envoy at the same time to Tippoo, to propane an alliance 
for the extirpation of the English. Tippoo readily assented 
to the proposal, on condition of receiving a daughter of 
the Nizam in marriage ; hut the Tartar blood of the eon of 
Chin Kilich Khan boiled at the idea of a matrimonial alliance 
with the son of a naik, or head constable, and the negotiation 
fell to the ground. 

perplexity of Lord Cornwallis was not a little perplexed by 
ix>rtCorn»»uii, this manoeuvre on the part of the Nizam. Since 
, ' S9 ' the treaty of 1768, the British Government had 

in two successive treaties acknowledged Hyder and Tippoo 
as the lawful sovereigns of the Carnatic Balaghaut. The 
Act of 1784 had, moreover, strictly prohibited the formation 
of alliances with native princes without sanction from home. 
But Lord Cornwallis deemed it important to British interests 
to secure the co-operation both of the Nizam and the Peahwa 
against the hostile designs of Tippoo, rjhich were daily becom- 
ing more palpable. To meet the difficulties of the case, be 
addressed a letter to the Nizam, which was avowed to have 
the full force of a treaty, though it professed to he simply a 
clearer definition of the old compact. In this letter he stated 
that if the province in question should at any time come into 
the possession of the Company, with the assistance of his 
Highness, the Stipulation of the treaty would be ff ithfully 
observed. The brigade of British troops, he said, should be 
furnished whenever the Nizam applied for its services, but 
with the understanding that it was not to bo employed 
against any powcr*in alliance with tbo English. A list of 
these powers was added to the document, but the name of 
Tippoo was omitted. This memorable letter, dated the 7th 
of July, 1783, has been considered by some writcra of con- 
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sidcrablc nolo, ns the cause of the war which 4>rokc out with 
Tippoo six months after. That an engagement which con- 
templated the partition of life dominions, and placed on 1 
English force at the disposal of the Nizam, with liberty to 
employ it against him, while he himself was excluded from 
the register M British allies, must have given him great 
annoyance, will not ho denied. But, before tho treaty of 
Mangalore was a day old, he had assured tho French 
governor of Pondicherry that he would renew the war with 
the English on the first occasion. IIo had fitted out an 
expedition to attack the king of Tmvancorc, an ally of the 
English, long before he heard of tho letter. It was certain 
that whenever he was ready for the struggle, he would neither 
want a pretext, nor wait for one. As to tho Act of Parliament 
intended to isolate us from all tho other powers of India, 
even the author of it, Sir. Dundas, had begun to consider it 
a mistake, and had recently written to I-ord Cornwallis that 
“an alliance with the Mahrattas of the closest kind was 
all that was requisite to keep tho wholo world in awo 
respecting India.” 

rwtrfincof Tho little principality of Travancorc, at tho 
th« Maim fa- southern, extremity of the Malabar coast, had 
’ been placed under British protection by the treaty 
of Mangalore. Tippoo, who had long coveted the possession 
of it, had been for somo time assembling a large force in the 
vicinity, and the raja, anxious to strengthen the defences of 
his kingdom, had recently purchased the towns of Cranganore 
and Ayacottali of the Dutch. Tippoo immediately demanded 
the s»rrcnder of them on the plea that that they belonged to 
his vassal, the chief of Cochin. The raja refused to resign 
them, and applied to the British authorities for support. 
Lord Cornwallis directed the President at Madras to inform 
both Tippoo and the raja that if tlte Dutch had held in- 
dependent and unreserved possession of them, ho was in- 
structed to assist the raja in maintaining and defending them. 
Unfortunate os Madras had been in its Presidents for a long 
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denties, but to send home an investment from territorial 
revenue, of a crore and thirty lacs, which was calculated to 
realise two crores in the London market. Bnt however much • 
he regretted that the fruit of three years of economy should 
be swept away at a stroke, he determined to lose no time in 
bringing all the resources of the country to the prosecution 
of the war which Tippoo had wantonly provoked. It was 
not a time for pottering over Acts of Parliament, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to form alliances, offensive and defensive, 
with the two other powers of the Deccan. Although Nana 
Pumuvese had Intherto treated the friendly advances of 
Lord Cornwallis with coldness, so great was the animosity of 
the Mahrattas against Tippoo, that they now agreed to 
co-operate heartily with the British Government in reducing 
his power. The hatred and dread of Tippoo also quickened 
the zeal of the Nizam, and a tripartite treaty was concluded 
between the parties, which provided that the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas should attack Tippoo’s dominions both during and 
after the rains, and prosecute the war with all vigour ; that 
they should join the British army if required, with 10,000 
horse, for which they were to be fully reimbursed ; that a 
British contingent B^onld accompany their troops, and that 
the territories and forts conquered by their united arms should 
be equally divided among them. Of the three powers in the 
Deccan, the Nizam was the most feeble, and be knew but too 
well that as soon as the strength of Tippoo was broken, and 
the balance of power destroyed, he would he exposed to the 
encroachments of the Mahrattas, who kept open along account 
again *t him of arrears due for ckout and tribute. He, there- 
fore, delayed the ratification of the treaty while he endeavoured 
to obtain from Lord Cornwallis, not only the guarantee of his 
own dominions during the war, but the promise of full protec- 
tion from the claims of the Poona durt&r after its termination. 
Lord Cornwallis could not, however, consent to this proposal 
without giving umbrage to his Mahratta allies, and the 
Nizam was obliged to rest satisfied with the general assurance 
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divisions baffled his plans, and he moved ’northward to 
oppose the army advancing from Bengal. 

On the breaking out* of the wai, Lord Corn- * 
wailis adopted the bold plan of Hastings, and 
siouJum** despatched a large expedition from the Bengal 
Pfcsidency along the coast down to Madras. 
It reached Conjeveram on the 1st of August without accident, 
under the command of Colonel Maxwell, and there it was 
reinforced by several regiments from Madras, which raised 
its strength to 9, §00 men. The object of General Medows 
was to form a junction with this force, and that of Tippoo 
was to prevent it. But, notwithstanding the rapid march 
and able dispositions of the Mysore army, a union was 
effected of the two bodies of English troops on the 17th of 
November. Tippoo then marched south to attack Trichi- 
nopoly, and the chain of English posts and depots in that 
quarter, and General Medows closely followed his track. In 
these desultory movements the troops were subjected to un- 
profitable fatigue, and began to lose confidence in their com- 
mander, who was evidently unequal to the direction of 
operations on a large scale. The character of the campaign 
was, however, ledeejned by the brilliant exploit of Colonel 
Hartley, who will be remembered as having earned the 
highest distinction twelve years before, in the war with the 
Mahrattas. In the present year, he was stationed on the 
Malabar coast, with a body of 1,500 men and a few guns, to 
watch the movements of Hussein Ali, the Mysore general,' 
who guarded the province with a force of 7,000 or 8,000 men, 
and a targe bod}' of fanatic Moplas. On tlte 8th of December 
be ventured to attack Colonel Hartleys little band under the 
walls of Calicut, but was signally defeated, with the loss of 
more than 1,000 men, and obliged soon after to surrender, to- 
gether with 2.500 of his force. The idiss, on the side of the 
English, did not exceed fifty-two. General Medows, who 
was totally devoid of any feeling of professional jealousy, in 
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convoys, passed undiscovered and unopposed through the 
more easy pass of Moo glee, and on the 17th of February, 
stood on the table land of Mysore, only ninety miles from 
Bangalore, without having fired a shot. Tippoo, who had 
manifested unaccountable indecision while Lord Cornwallis 
was organizing his plans, hastened* by forced inarches to 
rescue his seraglio and treasures which had been deposited in 
that fortress, and was only jast in time to -save them from 
capture. Bangalore capitulated on the 21st of March, but 
the pleasure of success was damped by the Joss, during the 
siege, of Colonel iftoorhouse, who, though he had risen from 
the ranks, exhibited all the characteristics of a gallant and 
most accomplished soldier. 

Arrival of &« The Nizam’a contingent of 10,000 horse as- 

Kbam-.con- sembled in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, in 
togent, irn. 17 ^ jn accordance with the conditions of 

the treaty of alliance ; but they never moved beyond their 
own frontier, till they heard, in September, that Tippoo had 
gone southward to Coimbetore. When there was no longer 
any risk of encountering liis army, the Nizam’s troops entered 
the Mysore territory, spreading desolation and ruin in their 
course. But, instead of marching on to join the English army, 
they sat down before Copaul, a tremendous rock a few miles 
north of the Toombudra, and twenty miles west of the 
ancient ruins of Vijuynugur, which detained them nearly six 
mouths. As soon, however, as intelligence of the capture of 
■ Bangalore reached tb$ir camp, they hastened forward, and 
joined Lord Cornwallis’s army on the 13th of April, 1791. 
They a$o described as mounted on horses in excellent con- 
dition, and clothed in armour of every conceivable variety, 
including the Parthian bow and arrow, tho iron club of. 
Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, Lrnces of every 
length and description, and match locks«of every form. But 
there was neither order, nor discipline, nor valour among them ; 
and the gay cavaliers were so utterly nnsuited for field work 
that they were unable to protect their own foragers, and soon 
ceased to .move beyond the English pickets. 
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practicable, and that the salvation of the army depended on 
an immediate retreat. On the 21st of May instructions were 
pent to General Abercrorfby to* retrace hiB steps to the coast, • 
which he reached in safety, after having destroyed a portion . 
of his siege guns, and buried the remainder at the head of the 
pass. The next day Lord Cornwall^ issued a general order, 
explaining to the soldiers, European rind native, the true 
motives of this measure, in order to avoid misapprehensions, 
and then destroyed his own battering train and heavy equip- 
ments. On the 26th the army began its melancholy march 
hack to Madras. * 

r ro fwofth* Ike dispirited force had scarcely accomplished 
swinitucon- half a short march, when a body of about 2,000 
tagrot, 1 m. k oree ma de its appearance on the left flank. It 
was supposed at first to be a portion of the enemy’s troops 
advancing to make an attempt on the stores and baggage on 
the line of retreat, and prompt dispositions were made to 
frustrate it, but a single horseman soon after galloped up 
and announced that it was the advanced guard of their Mak- 
ratta allies. By the coalition treaty the Mahratta cabinet 
had engaged to furnish a body 10,000 horse for the prosecu- 
tion of the war witfy Tippoo, and the Governor-General had 
engaged to strengthen their main army with a British detach- 
ment. Captain Little accordingly embarked at Bombay, with 
two battalions of sepoys and one company of European and 
two of native artillery, with which ho reached the rendezvous 
at Coompta on tho 18th of June, but found that not more 
than 2,000 Mahratta horse had been assembled. This was 
explained by the fact that, although the treaty, offensive and 
defensive, bad been actually signed by Nana Furauvese on 
the 1st of June, tho envoys of Tippoo were still entertained 
at Poona, in the hope, which the ministers did not attempt xo 
conceal, that he might be induced evtfn at the eleventh hour 
to purchase their neutrality by a concession of territory. This 
hope was at length dispelled ; the vakeels were dismissed on 
the 5th of August, and Porcshram Bbao, the Mahratta com* 
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mandant, crossed the Kistna six days after and joined tne 
army. But it soon became evident that bis intention was not 
bo much to promote tbe general object of tbe confederacy in 
the hnmiliation of Tippoo, as to take advantage of the co- 
operation of the British artillery to recover the fortresses 
and territories which Tippoo had wrested from t£e Mahrattas. 
On the 18th of September, he sat down before Dharwar, a mad 
fort, but well fortified, and garrisoned by 10,000 Mysore 
troops, under the command of one of Tippoo’s ablest generals. 
The fort held ont till the 30th of March, when the garrison 
capitulated, on hearing of the fall of Bangalore. On the 1st 
of January, 1791, a second Mahratta army, consisting of 
25,000 horse and 5,000 foot, marched from Poona, under 
Hurry Punt, the commander-in-chief of tho armies of the 
state, and advanced into Mysore by a more easterly route, 
capturing a number of forts in ita progress, 
junction of the These two bodies were united on the 24 th of 
xJjSStJSU May, 1791, and marched towards Milgota, where 
U9L two dayB later they came np with the English 

army on the first day of its retreat. Great was tbe astonish- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis to find the Mahratta forces, which 
he supposed to be a hundred and fifty miles distant, in his 
immediate vicinity. But, his intelligence department, to which 
only 2,000 rupees a month had been allotted, was wretched 
beyond example, while the admirable organization of Tippoo’s 
troop of spies intercepted all communication, and kept the 
allies mutually ignorant of each others movements. Had the 
approach of the Mahratta armies been announced a week 
earlier, the campaign would h3ve presented a Tery different 
prospect. The provisions which they brought with them, 
though sold at an exorbitant rate, proved a seasonable relief 
to Lord Cornwallis’s famished soldiers. The bazaar of the 
Mahratta camp presented the greatest variety of articles; 
English broadcloths and Birmingham penknives, the richest 
Cashmere shawls, and the most rare and costly jewellery, to- 
gether with oxen, and sheep, and ponlhy, and all that the best 
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tazaara o! the most flourishing Soots could furnish, the result 
of long and unscrupulous plunder; while the carpets of t o 
money-changers in the public street of the encampment, , 
spread with the coins of every kingdom and province in the 4 
eaBt, indicated the systematic rapine of these incomparable 
freebooters. But, though the Mahratta sirdars had been enrich- 
ing themselves with plunder from the day on which they took 
the field, they set up a plea of poverty, and demanded a loan 
of fourteen lacs of rupees. Lord Cornwallis had no time to 
examine tbe morality of this request ; he had only to con- 
■ eider the consequence of refusing it — the transfer of their 
alliance to Tippoo, who was ready to purchase it at any price. 
He, therefore, sent an express to Madias, and took out of the 
hold of the ships then about to sail for China, the specie 
intended fw the annual investment. 

Opemion, o, Hurry Punt, the Mahratta gcneral-in-chicf, 
tiwMahraitn. accompanied the English arm\ T on its retirement, 
theEngtuh but lost no opportunity of indulging m plunder, 
frreeijm. The main body of the Mahratta army, under 
Purcshram Bhao, moved to the north west, subjecting the 
Mysore districts to indiscriminate spoliation. The siege of 
Simoga, in which he engaged, was rendered memorable by 
the skill and bemsm*of Capt. Little’B detachment which ac- 
companied his force, who, after thirty-six hours of bard fight- 
ing, without food or rest, placed the fortress in his hands. The 
Bhao had left Lord Cornwallis in July, under a solemn pro- 
mise to return to the army whenever required ; but nothing 
was farther from his intentions ; his object was to avail him- 
self of # the aid of the English force to recover the territory 
which the Mahrattas had lost ; and he was importuning 
Captain Little to attack Bednore, when another and more 
peremptory requisition obliged him to return to the south ; 
but he did not join the English camp till a fortnight after the 
termination of the war. The army of the Nizam, on the 
retreat of Lord Cornwallis, proceeded to the north-east, and 
hud siege to Goorumconda, where it was detained many 
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months. The fort was at length raptured by the English 
auxiliary force, and HaGz-jee, who had been the bearer of 
Tippoo’s offer of an alliance with the Nizam’s family four 
years before, which was rejected with indignation, was made 
prisoner and cut to pieces by the Nizam’s commander, to 
revenge that deep felt indignity. Soon after, the Hyderabad 
army was summoned to join Lord Cornwallis, tfien advancing 
a second time against Sermgapatam. After his retirement 
from the capital in May, 1791, he employed the remainder of 
the year in the conquest of the Baramalial, and the reduction 
of the fortresses with which the countrjiwas studded, and 
the fortifications of which had been improved by Tippoo with 
so much skill and assiduity as to excite Lord Cornwallis’s 
warm admiration. Nothing, indeed, filled the princes of the 
countiy with such awe of the British power as the ease and 
rapidity with which fortresses, absolutely impregnable to the 
assaults of any native force, were mastered, and which they 
attributed to the power of magic. While the MalirattaB had 
been Bix months and a half besieging Dharwar, and the 
Nizam's .army had been detained five months before Copaul, 
such fortresses as Kistnagberry, Nundidroog, Sevcrndroog, 
and others, which seemed to defy all human approach on their 
inaccessible peaks, were captured in a few days. 

Tne F»na con- Tbc arrangements of Lord Cornwallis for the 
toj, January, campaign of 1792 were completed early " in 
January, and fie took the field with a convoy 
which surpassed in magnitude anything whjch had ever 
accompanied a British force in India, and struck the Deccan 
with amazement. Tirst and foremost, marched a hundred 
elephants laden with treasure, followed by a hundred carts 
supplied with liquor, and 60,000 bullocks laden with provisions 
belonging to the brinjarca, the professional and hereditary 
carriers of India, moy) than one-fourth of which number had 
been serving in Tippoo’s army the preceding year. Then in 
three parallel columns came the battering train and heavy 
carriages, tho infantry and the field-piecos, the baggage and 
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the camp followers. The appearance of the3e,vast supplies, 
partly received from England, and partly drawn from the other 
Presidencies, within six months after Lord Cornwallis had 
been obliged to retreat for want of provisions, might well 
justify the exclamation of Tippoo, “It is not what I see of 
the resources, of the English that I* dread, but what I do 
not see.” 

E *•*« of Serin 0 Q the 25th of January, the Nizam’s army, 
ri[utam,6cix ' consisting of about 8,000 men, under the com- 
F«bruaiy,i«92. m ' an( j 0 f jjj s sr)rij i, u t more gaudy than serviceable, 
together with a dfntdl body of Hurry Punt’s Mabrattas, 
joined the camp of Lord Cornwallis, when he moved forward 
with a force, consisting exclusive of allies, of 22,000 men, 44 
field-pieces, and 42 siege guns. On the 5 th of February the 
whole force reached an elevated ground which commanded a 
view of Scriugapatam, standing on an island formed by two 
branches of the Cavery. The defences, which had been 
greatly improved by Tippoo, consisted of three lines pro- 
tected by 300 pieces of cannon, the earthwork being covered 
by a bound hedge of thorny plants, absolutely impenetrable 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s force was encamped on the 
northern face of the Btream, and his position was so ad- 
mirably fortified that il appeared an act of rashness to attack 
it. . Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred the works on the 6th, and 
determined to stonu them that same night. The generals of 
. the allies were astounded when they heard that the English 
commander had gone out in person, like an ordinary captain, 
in a dark night, without guns, to assail these formidable lines. 
But th^ attack was planned with the greatest skill, and re- 
warded with complete success. The contest raged through- 
out the night, and by the morning Lord Cornwallis had ob- 
tained possession of the whole of the enemy’s redoubts, and 
established himself in the island, with ihe loss of 530 killed 
and wounded, of whom 36 were officers. The casualties in 
Tippoos army were estimated at 4,000, but a 9 the conscripts 
whom he had pressed into his service took advantage ox 

li. ii 
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February. The youths were conveyed with much ceremony 
to the Governor-General's tent, and received with distinguished 
courtesy. A crore of rupees had also been sent in, when 
Tippoo, finding that the little principality of CooTg which he 
had destined to destruction for the assistance afforded to the 
English was fb be included in the territory he was required 
to cede, not only remonstrated against the demand of what 
he termed one of the gates of Seringapatam, but manifested 
a disposition to renew hostilities. Lord Cornwallis, however, 
made preparations Jor pressing the siege with Buch prompti- 
tude, that Tippoo was speedily brought to reason. The 
tripartite treaty had provided that the territories conquered by 
the joint exertions of the allies should bo equally divided among 
them. The MahrattaB, as the preceding narrative will show, 
had given no assistance in the war, and the Nizam’s force 
had done nothing but consume provisions and forage, but 
Lord Cornwallis was determined to adhere to the' original 
compact with the most Ecrupalous fidelity, and made over a 
third of the indemnity, as well as of the territory, to each of 
the confederates, annexing another third, of the value of forty 
lacs of rupees a year, to the dominions of the Company. It 
comprised the district of Dindigul in the 6outh, and of the 
Baramahal in the cast, including several important passes 
into Mysore, and a large Btrip of fertilo territory with great 
commercial resources on the western coast, which was 
annexed to Bombay, and formed the first real domain of 
that Presidency. 

i>rouu to This was the first acquisition of territory since 
p a q \ }cen resolved to control the growth of the 
Koo-tTu. British empire in India by Acts of Parliament 
Mr. Pitt, on the introduction of his India Bill, in 1784, stated that 
hia first and principal object would be to prevent the Governor 
of Bengal from being ambitious, and Lfnt on conquest; and 
his chief objection to Hastings was, that lie had endeavoured 
to extend the British domiuionB in India. The dread of ter- 
ritorial expansion was, in fact, the prevailing bugbear of the 
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day. But neither Hastings, nor any other statesman in 
England 'or in India, had evor entertained any such design. © 
On the contrary, Hastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
quish all the Northern Sircars. Clive had -given hack tho 
entire kingdom of Oudq. when it had been forfeited by tho 
result of the war which the Nabob vizier had wantonly waged 
against the Company, and he denounced any attempt to 
extend the British territories beyond tho Curumnusaa. Lord 
Cornwallis, soon after he assumed office, expressed his wish 
to withdraw from the Malabar coast, and e to reduce Bombay 
to a mere factory, subordinate to Calcutta or Madras ; aud 
Lord Shelburne, when Prime Minister of England in 1782, pro- 
posed to give up everything except Bombay and Bengal ; and, 
had Lord Cornwallis accepted the office of Governor -General 
when it was first proposed to him, he would probably 
have taken out orders to abandon tho Madras Presidency. 

If the extent of the British dominions in ludia had depended, 
therefore, on the wishes, or the policy of its rulers, so far from 
being ambitiously expanded, it would apparently have been 
reduced within very narrow limits. 


Enmachnoou Th ° 80 Xvll .° to °^ tbc load in government of 
of nutiTQ India at this period, had evidently but a partial 

j"Lqn«, Im knowledge of its early history and polity, of the 
character of its princes, or of the position in which England 
was placed. Trom timo immemorial, aggression had been 
the life-blood of all Indian monarchies. Twenty-five centuries 
before Mr. Pitt’s time, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
placed conquest among the foremost of regal virtues. “IVhat 
tho king," says°Munoo, “has not gained, let him Strive to 


gain by military strength;” and this is, perhaps, the only in- 
junction of tho Hindoo shaBtms, which Hindoo princes have 
never forgotten. The same aggressive principle was adopted 
by the Mnhomedan £onqucrois, not only in reference to inGdcl 
princes, but to tlioso of the “true faith." Every new dynasty, 
as it arose with the elastic vigour of youth, continued to 
attack and appropriate the territories of its neighbours, till 
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it became itself effete, and was in its turn absorbed by new 
adventurers. For more than ten centuries there liad been no 
settled kingdom, guarded by a respect for prescriptive rights, 
noxious to maintain peace with its neighbours, and content 
with its ancient boundaries. In every direction, the continent 
had presented an unbroken series of intrigue, violence and 
aggression. 

tm position of ^ the period which this narrative has reached, 
the English, the political cauldron in India was seething with 
' ' more tljan ordinary violence. The four chief powers, 

the Peshwa, the Nizam, Tippoo, and Sindia, had been esta- 
blished within the brief period of sixty years by usurpa- 
tion, and were kept alive by the impulse of aggression. 
Every year had witnessed some invasion of the right of some 
prince in Hindostan or the Deccan. It was at this juncture 
that the English appeared on the scene, and took op arms to 
defend their factories. By the superiority of their valour 
and discipline, they became a first-rate military power, and, 
consequently, an object of jealousy to all the belligerent 
princes of India. It was the restlessness and encroachment 
of those princes, and not the ambition of English go- 
vernors which gav^ rise to nearly all the wars in which 
they were engaged. Admitting that they had any right to 
be in India at all, the increase of their power and possessions 
was the inevitable effect of that law of progression to which 
all new dynasties were subject. From the very first they 
were placed in a state of antagonism to all those who 
dreaded their power, and coveted thei^ possessions. The 
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reluctance of 'English governors, and the denunciations of 
patriots, but even the omnipotence of Parliament. 
p enaore of tom The conduct of Lord Cornwallis was not allowed 
Sellout * P ass ^thout censure in the House of Commons, 

tisj. more especially from Mr. Francis, who had been 

the instrument of annexing the province of Benares to the 
Company’s territories. The war which Lord Cornwallis 
considered “ an absolute and cruel necessity,” forced on him 
by the ungovernable ambition and violence of Tippoo, was 
stigmatised as unjust and ambitious, ai^d the treaties of 
alliance he had formed with the Nizam and the Poona durbar 
wcie affiimed to be infamous. Lord PorcheBtcr went so far 
as to assert that the war was founded on avarice, but the 
charge waB triumphantly refuted by the fact that Lord 
Cornwallis had not only been subject to a loss of nearly 
three lacs of rupees by it, but had relinquished his share of 
the prize-money, which came to four lacs and a half more — a 
generous act which was nobly emulated by General Medows. 
The House ratified all the measures of the Governor-General, 
including the largo acquisition of territory which he had 
made, and the king conferred on him the dignity of Marquis. 
The precedent has been scrupulously maintained since that 
time, and every Governor-General who has enlarged the 
British empire in India, has received the thanks of Par- 
liament, and has been decorated with honours by the 
Crown. 

iteauciion of The progress of the war demonstrated beyond 
Tippoo • power, question,, that of the three native powers in the 
Decent, Tippoo was by far the strongest, u Both 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas were found to entertain the most 
lively diead of his power and his ambition, and they were 
brought to feel that they could not have defended themselves 
effectually from his fcncroachments, without the aid of an 
■English army. The power of Tippoo was effectually reduced 
by tlio alienation of one-half his territorial resources, which, 
before the peace, were reckoned at about two crorcs and t 
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half of rupees. The Nizam and the Poona dm bar had ex- 
hibited such inefficiency during the campaigns, as to reduce 
themselves to a very subordinate political position, and the 
prestige of British power had been in a corresponding degree 
augmented. The deference paid to the Governor-General 
both by friends and enemies placed the British name and 
consequence in a light never known before in India. After 
this period, for half a century, there were no more treaties of 
Mangalore, or conventions of Wurgaum, but the British 
authorities dictated their own terms in every negotiation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

lord Cornwallis’s administration — revenue and judicial 

REFORMS — POWER OP flIXDIA. 

Lora Corn- TirE brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected 
wsiii,'irr»enue the highest credit on Lord Cornwallis, but the 
permanent renown of Ins administration rests 
upop his revenue and judicial institutions, which form one 
of the most important epochs in the history of British 
India. 

nine of the The resources of government in India had been 

itmimiar*. derived from time immemorial, almost exclusively 
from the land, a certain proportion of the produce of which 
was considered the inalienable right of the sovereign. The 
settlement of the land revenue was, therefore, a question of 
the greatest magnitude, and embraced, not only the financial 
strength of the state, but the prosperity of its subjects. Two 
centuries before the period of which we treat, Toder Mull, 
VffL-gixtAinnnniLT ifi AViarr, ’nab maic a seYfieinen't oi the 
lower provinces, directly with the cultivators, after an accurate 
survey and valuation of the lands. To collect the rents from 
the ryots, and transmit them of the treasury, agents were 
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placed in various revenue circles, and remunerated for their 
labour by a per centage on Che collections. The office of 
collector speedily became hereditary, from the constant ten- 
dency of every office in India to become so, and, also from 
the obvious convenience of continuing- tlie agency in the 
family 'which -was in possession of the local* records, and 
acquainted with the position of the ryots, and the nature of 
the lands. The collector thus became responsible for the 
government rent, and was entrusted with all the powers 
necessary for realising it. He was permitted to entertain a 
military force, which it was his constant aim to augment, to 
increase Ins own consequence. Zlis functions were gradually 
enlarged, and came eventually to embrace the control of the 
police and the adjudication of rights. The collector was 
thus transformed into a zemindar, and assumed the title and 
dignity ot raja, and became, in effect, the inaster of the 
district. 

Ern»rf The English government had from the first 

RtmuiMca, treated the zemindars ns simple collectors, and 
' ‘ ' oi sted them without hesitation when others 

offered more for the lands than they were prepared to pay. 
But this uncertainty of tenure, and thij repeated change of 
agency was found to be equally detrimental to the improve- 
ment of tho lands, the welfare of the ryots, and the interests 
of thn state. Under such a system there could be no appli- 
cation of capital to the operations of agriculture ; the estates 
became deteriorated, while the remissions which Government 
was obliged to makq from time to time, overbalanced auy 
profits arising from competition. Tho Court of Dift-ctora 
complained that the revenue was steadily diminishing, and 
that the country itself was becoming impoverished and ex- 
hausted. Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival, declared 
that agriculture arid hitrmal commerce were in a state of 
rapid decay, that no class of society appeared to be flourish- 
ing, except the money-lenders, and that both cuUU&tore and 
landlords were sinking into poverty nnd wretchedness. Thu 
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evils under which the people groaned, he affirmed to be 
enormous. 

Remedy pro- The Court of ’Directors felt the necessity of 

court of i)U adopting some bold and decisive measure to arrest 

letter*, nae. the progress of ruin, and, under this impression, 
framed their cnemorable letter of tlfc 12th of April, 1786, 
which became the basis of the important revenue settlement, 
begun and completed by Lord Cornwallis. They condemned 
the employment of farmers of the revenue and temporary 
renters, who had no interest in the land, and defrauded tho 
state, while they Oppressed the ryots. They directed that 
the engagements should be made with the old zemindars, not, 
however, as a matter of right, but of fiscal policy. On the pre- 
sumption, moreover, that sufficient information must have 
been acquired regarding the estates, they desired that the 
settlement should be made for a period of ten years, and 
eventually declared permanent, if it appeared to be satis- 
factory. But Lord Cornwallis found that the Court had been 
essentially mistaken in this conclusion. Twenty years bad 
been employed in efforts to procure information regarding 
the land, and five schemes had been devised for the purpose, 
but the Government wa9 still as ignorant as ever on the sub- 
ject. The Collectors Vad no knowledge of the value of the 
lands, of the nature of tenures, or of tber rights of landlord 
and tenant. They had no intercourse with the people, and 
were ignorant of their language. They saw only through the 
eyes of their omfas, or native officers, whose sole object 
was to mystify them, in order the more effectually to plunder 
the country. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, suspended the exe- 
cution of the orders of the Court, and circulated interrogatories 
with tho view of obtaining the necessary information, and, in 
the mean time, made the settlements annual. 

The proprietary right in Urn land had been con- 
bjiJMiat side red, from time immemorial, to be vested in the 
sovereign; and although Mr. Francis and sorno 
others had thought fit to adont a different ooinion, the great 
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majority of .the public servants adhered to the ancient 
doctrine. But, a!tci the investigations were completed, the 
Governmemt, acting upon a generous and enlightened policy, 
determined to conier on the zemindars the unexpected boon of 
a permanent interest in the soil. Before this concession, the ze - 
mindars, from the highest to the lowest, had beeti mere tenants 
at will, liable at any time to be deprived by the state landlord 
of the estates they occupied. But the regulations of 1703, 
in which the new fiscal policy was embodied, converted the 
soil into a property, and bestowed it upon them. A large 
and opulent class of landholders was tlTus created, in the 
hope that they would seek the wellaie of the ryot, stimu- 
late cultivation, and augment the general wealth of tho 
country. It was found, however, to be much more easy to 
determine the relation between the government and the land- 
lord, than between the landlord and his tenant. The rights 
of the cultivators were more ancient and absolute than those 
of the zemindar; but the zemindar had always practised 
every species of oppression on them, extorting every cowrie 
which could be squeezed from them by violence, and leaving 
them little beyond a rag and a hovcL Mr. Shore, who super- 
intended the settlement, maintained that some interference 
on the part of government was indispensably necessary to 
effect on adjustment of the demands of the zemindar on the 
ryot, liord Cornwallis affirmed that whoever cultivated the 
land, the zemindar could receive no more than the established 
rate, which in most cases was equal to what the cultivator 
could pay. The difficulty was compromised rather than 
adjusted by declaring that the zemindar should not he at 
Restriction liberty to enhance the rents of the “independent 
boi^Ksi talookdar8 ” an<i tw <> other classes of renters who 
paid the fixed sums due to the. state through hint, 
simply for the convenience of government.’ The zemindar 
was also restricted from enhancing the rent of the class of 
tenants called IhoodLast, who cultivated the lands of the 
village in which they resided, except when their rent? were 
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below the current rates, or when their tenures had been im* 
properly obtained. The remaining lands of the estate he 
was at liberty to let in any manner ami at any rate he pleased. • 
For the protection of the resident cultivators it was enacted 
that the zemindar should keep a register of their tenures, 
and grant them pottahs, or leases, specifying the rent they 
were to pay, and that for any mfringroent of these rules the 
ryot was to seek a remedy in an action against him in the 
civil courts. But the registers were not kept, and pottahs 
were rarely given ; and, as to tho remedy, a poor man has 
little chance against bis wealthy oppressor in courts where 
the native officers are universally venal, and their influence is 
paramount. By the unremitted contrivances of the zemindar, 
and changes of residence on the part of the ryot, — which 
extinguished all his rights, — the class of resident cultivators 
has been gradually diminished; and tho ryots have been placed 
at the mercy of the zemindar. The absence of any clear and 
defined rules for the protection of the cultivator in his ancient 
right not to pay more than a limited and moderate rent, and to 
be kept in possession of his fields as long as he did so, is an 
unquestionable blot on a system which in other respects was 
highly beneficial. # 

Settlement After the settlement had been completed, the 
oen'nsT** S rea ^ aQ d all important question came on whether 
it should be decennial or permanent. Mr. Shore, 
the highest authority in all revenue questions in India at the 
time, strenuously opposed every proposal to make it irrevo- 
cable. He argued that government did pot yet possess suffi- 
cient knowledge of the capabilities of the land, and of the 
collections, to make an equitable distribution of the assess- 
ment. Bat Lord Cornwallis replied, with great force, that if 
we had not acquired this knowledge after twenty years of 
xnsftMtJ}, and alter the collectors hat>\ieeii employed espe- 
cially for three years in seeking for it, we could never expect 
to obtain it, and the settlement must be indefinitely postponed. 
He considered that the boon which it was proposed to confer 
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on the zemindars would give them an irresistible inducement 
to promote cultivation, and to render their ryots comfortable. 
Sir. Shore, with a more correct appreciation of the character 
of the zemindars, affirmed that they had never been alive to 
their true interests ; that they were utterly ignorant of the 
rudiments of agricultural science ; that the wltole zemindary 
system was a mere conflict of extortion on their part and 
resistance on the part of the ryot, the zennndar exacting 
w batever he had any chance of wringing from him, and the 
ryot refusing every cowrie he could witlihold ; and he argued 
tliat the zemindar would not assume new principles of action 
because his tenure wa3 made permanent. But .Lord Corn- 
vi allia was resolute in his opinion that a fixed and unalterable 
assessment was the only panacea for the evils which afflicted 
the country, and he strongly urged it upon Mr. Dundas. 
Some of the loading members of the Court of Directors, 
partly influenced by tho weighty opinion of Mr. Shore, and 
partly by their own convictions, adopted a contrary opinion ; 
but, as a body, they could not be persuaded to give their at- 
tention to the measuie. Mr. Dundas resolved, therefore, that 
it should originate with the Board oF Control. Mr. Pitt, 
•who had for many years studied every Indian question with 
gTeat assiduity, shut himself up with Mr. Dundas at his 
country seat at Wimbledon, determined to master the subject 
in nil its bearings and results. Mr. Charles Grant, who had 
passed many years of his life in India, and combined the 
largest experience with the most enlightened views, — though 
he had not been considered worthy a place among the Direc- 
tors,— was invited- to assist Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas it these 
deliberations, and he gave his 6uilrage for the perpetuity of 
the settlement. Mr. Pitt at length declared his conviction 
ol the wisdom of this measure, and a despatch was accord- 
ingly drawn up by Mr, Dundas and sent to the Court of 
Directors. The subject was too large for their consideration 
in general and the few who understood it, finding that the 
Ministers of the Crown had made up their minds on the point, 
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thought It best to acquiesce, and the dispatch w,as sent out to 
India. 

Eesuit of tu« The permanent settlement of Bengal and Behar • 
KiUenAM. ^ ag promulgated in Calcutta on the 22nd of March, 
1793. It was the broadest and most important administrative 
act which the*British government had adopted since its esta- 
blishment in India. At a period when the revenue derived 
from the land formed the hone and muscle of the public re- 
sources, and while one-third of the country was a jungle, the 
assessment was fixed for ever. Iso margin was allowed for 
the inevitable increase of expenditure in the defence of the 
country, and in the development of civilised institutions ; and 
there was moreover the unquestionable conviction that where 
the rent happened to be excessive, it must be reduced; where 
it was inadequate, it could not be increased. With the expe- 
rience of seventy years before us, we are enabled to discover 
many defects and inequalities in the settlement, and it would be 
a miracle if this were not the case ; hut we must not forget 
the impending ruin of the country which it was intended to 
avert. It was a bold, brave, and wise measure. Under the 
genial influence of this territorial charter, which for the first 
time created indcfeasable rights and interests in the soil, popu- 
lation *has increased; cultivation has been extended, and a 
gradual improvement has become visible in the habits and 
comfort of the people ; and the revenue of the provinces of 
Bengal and Behar have increased to fourteen crorcs of rupees 
a-year, of which only four crores are derived from the lands. 
Before dismissing the subject it may be worthy of remark, 
that vjith all his benevolent and generous pympathies for the 
natives, Lord Cornwallis was not able to advance beyond the 
traditional creed of England, that all her colonial and foreign 
possessions were to be administered primarily and emphati- 
cally for her benefit. No effort was to)je spared to secure the 
protection, the improvement, and tbe happiness of the people; 
but it was with an eye exclusively to the credit and the in- 
tercuts of the governing power. He closes .his great minute 
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on the permanent settlement with this characteristic remark • 
** The real value of Bengal and Behar to Britain depends, on 
the continuance of its ability to furnish a large annual invest- 
ment to Europe, to assist in providing an investment for 
China, and to supply the pressing -wantB of the other presi- 
dencies.” * ® 

Befonnof tha The administration of Lord Cornwallis was also 

ei*u courts, rendered memorable by the great changes intro- 
duced into the judicial institutions of the Presi- 
dency. The collector of the revenue had hitherto acted also 
as judge and magistrate. Lord Cornwallis separated the 
financial from the judicial functions, and confined the collector 
to his fiscal duties, placing him under a Board of Revenue at 
the Presidency. A civil court was established in each district 
and in the principal cities, with a judge, a register to deter- 
mine cubcs ol inferior value, and one or more covenanted as- 
sistants. Every person in the country was placed under the 
jurisdiction of theso courts, with the exception of British 
subjects, who were, by Act of Parliament, amenable to the 
Supreme Court. To receive appeals from the zillah and city 
courts, four Courts of Appeal were constituted at Calcutta, 
Dacca, Moorshcdabad, and Patna, and from their decisions 
an appeal lay to the Suddcr Court at the Presidency, nominally 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
Council. All fees of every description were abolished, and 
the expenses of a suit restricted to the remuneration of 
pleaders and the expense of witnesses. 

Criminal cornu, Fpr the administration of criminal law, it was 
1783 ' ordained that the judges of the four Courts of 

Appeal should proceed on circuit, from zillah to zillah, within 
their respective circles, and hold jail deliveries twice in the 
year. The Maliomedan law, divested of some of its most 
revolting precepts, ws the criminal code of the courts, and 
tho Maliomedan law officer, on the completion of the trial at 
which he had been present, was required to declare the sen- 
tence prescribed by that code, which was carried into exceu- 
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lion tf the Judge concurred in it, and if he did not. it was 
referred to the Sudder Court, which was also constituted a 
Court of Appeal in criminal cases. The zillah judges wcto 
likewise invested with the powers of a magistrate, and au- 
thorized to pass and execute sentences in trivial offences, 
and, in other ^aacs, to apprehend thcMelmqucnt and commit 
him for trial before the judges of circuit. Each zillaH was 
divided into districts of about twenty mites square, to each of 
which an officer called a darorja was appointed, with authority 
to arrest offenders on a written charge, and when the offenco 
was bailable, to fake security for appearance before tho 
magistrate. Of all tho provisions of the now system this 
proved to be the most baneful. The daroga, who was often 
fifty miles from the scat of control, enjoyed almost unlimited 
power of extortion, and became the scourge of tho country. 
The cods of For more than ten years, the clear and simple 

1 ?9j. rules for the administration of justice, drawn up 

by Sir Elijah lmpcy, in 1781, had been the guide of the 
Courts. Lord Cornwallis considered it important that Id's 
new institutions should have all the certainty of fixed rules. 
“ It was essential,” be said, “to the futuic prosperity of the 
British in Bengal that all regulations affecting the rights, 
persons, and property of their subjects, should l>c formed into 
a code, and printed, with translations, in the country lan- 
guages.” Mr. George Barlow, a civil servant of mark at the 
time, and subsequently Governor-General, ad interim^ and 
Governor of Madras, had the chief hand in manipulating the 
code of 1793, more especially in tho police and judicial de- 
par tnnyit. lie was ignorant of the principles or practice of 
law, except as he might hare picked up some notion of them 
in the country courts. He expanded the ordinances of Sir Eli- 
jah into an elaborate volume of regulations, altering the 
original rules, without improving them.. This code, however 
valuable as a monument of British benevolence, was alto- 
gether unsuited to a people who had been accustomed to have 
justice distributed by simple and rational enquiry. The 
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course of procedure was loaded with formalities, and the 
multiplication of puzzling and pedantic rules only served to 
bewilder the mind, and to defeat the object in view. There 
was, in fact, too much law for there to be much justice. 
Every suit became a game of chess, and afforded the amplest 
scope for oriental ingenuity and chicanery. Justice was 
thus made sour” by delay, and equity was smothered by 
legal processes. To add to the impediments thrown in the 
course of justice, it was administered m a language equally 
foreign to the judge and the suitois. 

_ , Notwithstanding the wisdofu exhibited in Lord 

nan™, from Cornwallis s institutions, they were deformed by 
jwncr, ms one gjgjrt an( i radical error. He considered it 
necessary that the whole administration of the country should 
bo placed exclusively in the hands of covenanted servants of 
the Company, to the entire exclusion of all native agency. 
In the criminal department, the only native officer entrusted 
with any power was the Daroga, upon an allowance of 
twenty-five rupees a month. In the administration of civil 
justice, cases of only the most trivial amount were made over 
to a native judge, under the title of Moonsiff ; but while the 
salary of the European judge was raised to 2,500 rupees a 
mouth, the Moonsiff was deprived of all pay, and left to find 
n subsistence by a small commission on the value of suits ; in 
other words, by the encouragement of litigation. Under all 
former conquerors, civil and military offices, with few excep- 
tions, wero open to the natives of the country, who might 
aspire, .with confidence, to the post oF minister, and to the 
command of nrmjcs. But under the impolitic syetcip, cstab* 
Udicd in 1703, the prospects of legitimate and honourable 
atnhi lion were altogether closed against the natives of tho 
country. If the jicculiar nature of British rule rendered it 
n<*cesH.iry to retain call political and military jwwer in the 
hands of Europeans, this was no Tcason for denying the 
waVf.t'h tarry ujfpuiVarfAy xA Tfs/ng \t> iriSVYucViou in flic judi- 
cial departments, for which they were eminently qualified bv 
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their industrious hahits, and their natural sagacity, not less 
than by the knowledge they possessed of the language and 
character of their fellow-countrymen. The fatal effects of 
this exclusion were speedily -visible in the disrepute^ and in- 
efficiency of the whole administration. With only three or 
four European functionaries in a district, which often contained 
a million of inhabitants, the machine of" government must 
have stood still without the services of natives. But this 
power and influence from which it was impossible to exclude 
them, being exercised without responsibility, was used for the 
purposes of oppression, and the courts of every description 
became the hot-bed of corruption and venality. 

„ . The remaining events of 1793 are few and un- 

Captnre of _ ° 

ponflicheny, important. Information having been received that 
1,3,1 France had declared war against England, Lord 

Cornwallis issued orders for the assemblage of a large force 
at Madras, intending to take the command of it in person, and 
rrurch against Pondicherry. He embarked at Calcutta on the 
25th of August, but wa3 twenty-five days in reaching Madras. 
On his arrival there, he found that Colonel Eratbwaite had 
proceeded to invest Pondicherry, and that, in consequence of 
the insubordination of the French troops, tlic governor had 
been obliged to capitulate a few days before. Lord Corn- 
wallis embarked for England in October, after a memorable 
reign of seven years, during which period he had given 
strength and stability to the power established by the daring 
of Clive, and consolidated by the genius of Hastings. The 
dignity and firmness which he exhibited in his intercourse 
with thp princes of India conciliated and overawed them, 
while the supreme authority which he exercised over all the 
Presidencies, convinced them that a new element of vigour 
had been introduced into the British government in India, 
which rendered it more formidable than ecer. 


Crushes, of The treaty of Salbye, which Sindia had con- 
Sff SS .. eluded with Hastings, on the part of the Mah- 
Kai. ratta powers in 1782, raised him to a commanding 
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position in the politics of India. lie was no longer a mere 
feudatory of the Peshava, but on independent chief, the ally 
cf the British Government, who had honoured his capital with 
the presence of their representative. lie determined to lose 
no time in improving these advantages, and of pushing his 
schemes of ambition in Ilindostan. The state of affairs at 
Pella was eminently favourable to these views. The imbecile 
emperor v as a puppet in the hands of Afrasiab Khan, who 
invoked the aid of Sindut, in his master's name, to demolish 
the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg. Sindia accepted the in- 
vitation with alacrity, and advanced with a large force to Agra, 
where he had a meeting with the emperor in October, 1784. 
Afrasiab was soon after assassinated, and the authority of 
the imperial court, and the influence connected with it, wero at 
once transferred to Sindia. He refused the title of Amcer-ool- 
omrah, but accepted that of Vakecl-ool-mutlulc, or Begent of 
the emi ire, for the Feshwa, and the post of deputy for himself, 
and was thus nominally invested with the executive authority 
of the Mogul throne. The emperor likewise conferred on him 
the command of the imperial forces, and assigned to him tho 
jvovinocs of Agra and Delhi, out of which he agreed to pay 
r-'hOOO rupees monthly, for the expenditure of the emperor’s 
household. ilia nmbitious views were thus gratified 600 »cr 
than he bad expected, and in the elation of success, and 
encouraged likewise by the dejorturc of Hastings, he de- 
manded the arrears of el-out for Bengal and Jklinr, but 
Mr. Mnepher«rm not only rcjr*ctcd the rlaim with indignation, 
hut constrained Ifm to oiler a humble apology for having 
made it. » 

r . 1 . The resources of the provinces of Agm an d Delhi, 

wll ' cl ‘ 513,1 5,ocn exhausted by constant hostilities, 
>•« were found inadequate to the maintenance of tho 
1 «{?* force which f^ndia entertained, and he sequestered tho 
jayp-Y-rs of tin* Mahomedan nobles of tin- court. A powerful 
t'ttty was thus mixed against him, a* Inch received secret 
vuowrag. meat from the cnijtror himself. Sindt^ theupro- 
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ceeded to despoil the Rajpoots, and at the gates of Jeyporo 
made a demand of sixty lacs of rupees, as tribute due to the 
imperial treasury. The greater portion of this sura was paid, 
but when his general appeared to claim the remainder, the 
Rajpoot tribes made common cause, and attacked and routed 
him. Sindia advanced with all his troops to encounter them, 
but* Mahomed Beg, who joined his standard after the murder 
of Afrasiab, fearing that the confiscation of his estates would 
not be long delayed, if Sindia were victorious, chose the eve 
of the battle for going over to the Rajpoots. He was killed 
in the engagement which followed, but his gallant nephew, 
Ismael Beg, one of the best native soldiers of the age, rallied 
the troops, and Sindia was obliged to retire. He was pre- 
paring to renew the conflict, on the third day, when the 
whole of the emperor’s troops went over in a body to Ismael 
Beg, with eighty pieces of cannon. Sindia had not been 
reduced to such straits since he fled from the field of Paniput,- 
but in no emergency did he evince greater fortitude and con- 
duct. Fortunately for him, the Rajpoots, satisfied with their 
success, retired to their respective homes, instead of following 
• up the victory. They left Ismael Beg to conduct the war 
alone, and he laid siege to Agra, the fortifications of which had 
been greatly strengthened by Sindia. In this extremity, he 
addressed Nana Furnuvcse, and importuned him to aid him in 
maintaining the Mahratta ascendancy in Hindostan. But 
Nana was jealous of the growing power of Sindia, who he 
knew was aiming at the supreme control of the Mahratta 
commonwealth, and although he did not fail to send for- 
ward tfoops under Holkar and Ali Bahadoor, they were 
intended rather to watch and check his movements than to 
assist them. 

aiioiam K*dir, In this position of affairs, the infamous Gholaru 
l ‘~ i Kadir, a turbulent soldier ofc fortune, the son of 

the Mohjfia chief, Zabita Khan, who had died in dune, 1785, 
appeared on the scene. Ismael'Beg was still engaged in 
the siege of Agra: Gholam Kadir, with hie body of free 
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lances joined him there, and Sin dm advanced to attack them 
fcoth. On the 24th of April, tney raised the siege and ad- 
vanced sixteen miles to meet him j Sindia was completely 
overpowered, and obliged to retreat to Bhurtpore, the capital 
of the friendly Jauta. t Gholam Kadir was soon after called 
off to defend his own jaygeer fn'm the encrocffehmcnts of the 
Sikbs, by whom it was invaded fit the instigation of Sindia, 
who took advantage of the circumstance to attack Ismael 
Beg, under the walls of Agra. 'The battle was fought on the 
18th day of June, 1788, and tcrjninatcd in the complete dis- 
persion of Ismael’s troops. Ho immediately joined the camp 
of Gholam Kadir, and they advanced together towards Delhi, 
.but the emperor refused to adinit either of them into it. 
Gholam Kadir, however, succeeded in corrupting one of the 
emperor's confidential officers, seized the gates of the city, 
and occupied the palace and the citadeL He then let loose 
liis licentious soldiers on the city> which was for two months 
subjected to a degree of violence, rapine and barbarity, un- 
exampled even in the gloomy ajmals of that imperial metro- 
polis, which had been bo repeatedly devoted to spoliation. 
The wives and daughters, and female relatives of the emperor* 
were exposed and dishonoured, while some were, moie mer- 
Gboiam nadir Put to death- To crown his infamy, the 

Mind, the tm- ruffian put out the eyes of the wretched monarch 
petor, use. j n their B0c k c ta -with his dagger. Ismael Beg 
turned with horror from tho Bight of these atrocities, and on 
receiving the promise of a jaygeer, entered the service of 
Sindia, who advanced to Delhi, reseated the emperor on the 
throne, and did everything that humanity could suggest, to 
•alleviate the sorrows of the old man, then in his sixty-fifth 
year. A force was sent after Gholam Kadir who took shelter 
iu Meerut, where he defended himself with vigour, but se ein g 
his case desperate, Counted a swift horse and fled across the 
country, but was captured and brought into the presence of 
SssAa, Vm> B-aViec’ieh ’nim to the most, ’oaf Carons mutilations, 
under which he expired. 
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The success which had attended 'the exertions 
pe.ii* force, o! Sindia was owing 1 , in a great measure, to the 
uss-iwt. f orce which he had organised tinder European 
officers. He could not fail to perceive that the native 
Mahratta soldier, though admirably adapted for marauding 
expeditions, was ill suited for regular warfare, or for the 
maintenance of such a power as he was endeavouring to 
establish; and ho resolved to create a Sepoy army on the 
model of the English battalions. The Count do Boiguc, a 
native of Savoy, had come to India in quest of service, and 
circumstances brought him to the camp of Sindm, by whom 
he was immediately entcitaiued. He was an officer of dis- 
tinguished talents and great military experience, having 
served both in Europe and in India, and a large force was 
gradually formed under his direction, consisting chiefly of 
Rajpoots and Maliomedans, commanded and disciplined by 
European officers, many of whom were English adventurers. 
The force was eventually raised to 18,000 regular infantry, 
0,000 irregular and 2,000 regular cavalry, and COO Persian 
horse. With the aid of these regiments Sindia was enabled 
to fight pitched battles, and to capture towns and forts, as no 
Hahratta chief had wer done before. A foundry was like- 
wise established, and 200 cannon cast. The equipmeut of this 
formidable force completely established Sindia’s authority in 
Hiadostan, and made him the most powerful member of- the 
Mahratta confederation. 

Hattie of Pitnn, The turbulent Ismael Beg did not long remain 
June it, i;9o. faithful to Sindia, and he was joined by tbc 
Rajpoot rajas of Jeypore and Joudbporc. * Sindia attached 
the allies at Patiin, on the 20th of June, 17D0. Ismael fought 
with his usual bravery, and thrice charged through Sindia’s 
regular infantry, cutting down the artillerymen at their guns. 
Holkar'e, fevee nvrvad alee? during the Engagement, and the 
issue of the battle was for a time doubtful, but the personal 
gallantry of Dc Boigne and bis European officers, and tho 
firmness cf his disciplined troops, secured the day to his 
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master, though not, as it was affirmed, without the loss ol 
11,000 men. Ismael Beg fled with a small retinue to Jey- 
pore, all Ins gun 3 were captured, and ten of his battalions 
grounded their anus and surrendered. The Rajpoots, liow- 
hujtef jnirta, eve”, still QO’itmued to maintain the war, and in 
l2th5eft,!!Ji t j,e sui*eeeding year a second battle was fought, 
at Mairta, in whkh I)c Boigne achieved another victory. Tlni 
Rajpoot tribes were now apparently at Sindia’a mercy, hut 
the equivocal conduct of Ilolkar induced him to grant them 
peace on the pjjmentof a moderate tn^ute. The raja of 
Joudlipore, however, who had assassinated Sindia’s brother, 
Javajtt, thirty-two years before, was now required to sur- 
render Ajmcre to atone for the deed. 

sum* mu-hr, Simla had oHcred to join the alliance against 
i>rvxM,i;w. Tippoo, in 1790, on the condition that two bat- 
talions of English troops should accompany him to Toona, 
that his own conquests in Hindostan should be guaranteed, 
and that he should be assisted to effect the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Rajpoot states. Lord Cornwallis necessarily 
rejected these terms, upon which he entered into correspon- 
dence with Tipi>oo— all the while, however, professing the 
warmest attachment for the Comptny — and assumed a 
threatening attitude towards thePcshwaj and, if the arms 
of the aUn-shad met with any serious reverse in the war with 
Tippoo, would doubtless have made common cause with that 
prince against them. That he might he in a position to take 
advantage of circumstances, and establish his authority at the 
Mahrnttacapit.il, h« resolved to proceed thither, much against 
the wi**Vs of Naha Furouvcse, who was justly apyrdlenstve 
of his d< -ign*. After the battle of Ratlin, lie lnd obtained 
(mm the emperor, Tor the third time, patents constituting the 
IVAwa Vahc 1-onbmootluk, or regent of the empire, and 
Bindia and Us dcscfmhnts, hereditary deputies, It may 
serve to give some Idea of tho prestige which still lingered 
al<oat the Mogul throne, that, at n time when the cmjeror 
yen thq^ii'Unt on bindi* for the daily cxj>eu(n>* of hU house- 
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hold, such a sunnud as this was considered .an important 
acquisition in the Dcccan. As a pretext for appearing at 
Poona, he gave out that he was proceeding to invest the 
Pcshwa with the robes of his new office. He arrived at the 
capital on the lltli of June, 1792, and in order to exhibit his 
iuOucncc ovc» the imperial house, as? well aS to gratify the 
feelings of the Hindoos, he published an edict he had extorted 
from the emperor, forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and 
cows throughout the Mogul dominions. Nana Fumuvese 
used every effort to prevent the Peshwa’s accepting the title 
conferred on him, 8ut Sindia had brought a large variety of 
rarities with him from Hindostan which delighted the fancy 
of the young prince, and, by making constant arrangements 
for his amusement, obtained a complete ascendancy over him. 
A day was accordingly fixed for the investiture. 

■m cmnfl in. Sindia spared no pains to render the ceremony 
tMi.tuM.Ju];, imposing. A grand Buite of tents was pitched in 
1 J the vicinity of the town, and the Pesiiwa pro- 

ceeded to them with the greatest pomp. At the farthest end 
of the great tent of state a throne was erected to represent 
that of the Great Mogul, on which the imperial suunud and 
the insignia were placed. The Peshwa approached it and 
placed on it the usual offering of a hundred and one gold 
inohurs, and took hi3 scat on the right, when Sindia’s secre- 
tary read out the patent, as well as the edict abolishing the 
slaughter of kine. The Peshwa was then invested with the 
gorgeous robes and splendid jewels of the office, and returned 
to Poona amidst the acclamations of thousands, and salvos 
of artjllery. The grandeur of the scene 'exceeded everything 
which had ever been seen in the Mahratta capital before. It 
was on this occasion that Sindia exhibited one of the most 


extraordinary specimens of mock humility recorded in Indian 
history. It must be borne in mind tl«*t three months before 
this time, Tippoo had been stripped of half Ida dominions, 
and that Sindia was now the most powerful native prince in 
India, and master of an army composed of sixteen battalions 
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summed up in a few words, by the great historian of the Hah* 
rattas, “he was a man of great political sagacity, and con* 
sidcrablo genius, of deep artifice, restless ambition and im- 
placable revenge.” He received from his father a small 
principality i he bequeathed to his successor, a lad of thirteen, 
a kingdom clrnprising all the territory from the Sutlege to 
Allahabad, two-thirds of Malwa, and the fairest provinces in 
the Deccan, as well as the finest native army in India. 
Enlargement The proceedings in England in connection with 
or the power* the government of India, subsequent to Mr. Pitt’s 
n'r-octwnj. Bill in 1784, will now claim attention. The 
ll80 ‘ Regulating Act of 1778, which created the office 

of Governor-General, made him responsible for the safoty of 
India, hut gave him only a single vote in Council, and ren- 
dered him liable, on every occasion, to be overruled by his 
colleagues. The distractions of Hastings’s administration 
arc to bo attributed, in a great measure, to this anomalous 
clause, which frequently brought the Government to a dead 
lock. Lord Cornwallis therefore refused to accept the office, 
I subject to this encumbrance, and a Bill was introduced and 
passed in 178G to enable the Govemor-Gcneial and the Go- 
vernors of the minor Presidencies to act in opposition to the 
opinion of tho Council, when they deemed it necessary for 
the welfare of the country, tho counsellors being at liberty 
to record the reasons of their dissent. Of the wisdom of 
this measure no better proof can be offered than the fact 
that it lias worked beneficially for nearly eighty years. 

Die rwi.r*. The gravest movement of this period, however, 
tori Act, y8& was the consummation of Hr. Fitt’s plan of trans- 
ferring the powers of government from the Company to tho 
Crown. In the year 1767, a conflict of parties arose in the 
republic of Holland ; the French and the English Governments 
espoused. eviit, awl these, wo*, every pcespeet eC w 

rupture between them. The interference of Prance in the 
politics of India, had been for half n century the great object 
of dread to the Court of Directors, and under the apprehen- 
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sion that they* might have again to encounter it, they now 
solicited the Ministry to augment the European foice in India, 
and four regiments were immediately raised for their service. 
Happily, the peace with France was not interrupted, but, as 
eoon as the storm had blown over, the Court of Directors, 
anxious to save the cost of the regiments, declared that they 
were no longer necessary. Lord Cornwallis had earnestly 
recommended the augmentation of the European force in 
India, to give greater security to our position, and the Board of 
Control therefore deterunned that the regiments should he sent 
out. The Court of Directors, however, refused to allow 
them to embark in their ships, and as the contest, which 
thus arose between the India IIousc and the Ministry, in- 
volved the great question of the substantial powers of go- 
vernment, Mr. Pitt referred the question to the decision of 
Parliament. 

t>i wuiont in 0n the 25th of February, 1788, Mr. Pitt intro- 

KM. amcQ! ' duced a Bitf to declare the meaning of the Act of 
1781, and affirmed that “there was no step which 
could have been taken by the Court of Directors before the 
passing of that Bill, touching the military and political concerns 
of India, and the collection, management, and application of 
the revenues, which the Board of Control had not a right to 
take by the provisions of that Bill.” He stated, moreover, 
that in proposing his tKfli oi 1781 it was bis intention thus to 
transfer the whole powers of government to the Crown. 
The organs of the Court of Directors in tjie House stated 
that they never wojild have supported that measure, if they 
had supposed such to have been itB. intent ; and tlwy dis- 
covered, when too late, that in voting for Mr. Pitt’s Bill they 
had committed an act of snicide. An objection was raised to 
the despatch of the regiments on the constitutional doctrine 
that no troops could 'belong to the King for which Parlia- 
ment liad not voted the money. Mr. Pitt thereupon stated 
his conviction that the army in India ought to be on one 
establishment, and to belongto the King, and that it was not 
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without an eye to sncli fin arrangement that he had brought 
forward the present motion. But, notwithstanding tho 
boundless influence ■which lie. enjoyed in the House, the 
members were alarmed at the immense power which he 
attempted to grasp. Many of his stanch supporters deserted 
him, and the Opposition were very sanguine in their hopes of 
being able to overthrow the Ministry on this occasion. There 
were four tempestuous debates on the question, one of which 
was prolonged to eight o’clock in the morning. Mr. Pitt 
had encountered qp such opposition in the present Parlia- 
ment, and to prevent being beaten in the successive stages 
of the Bill, was under the necessity of making great con- 
cessions, and-adding several conciliatory clauses to it. The 
Declaratory Act of 1788 rivetted on the East India Company 
the fetters which had been forged by tho Act of 1781. 
tii« charter The period for which the exclusive privileges 
of lias. had been granted to the East India Company ex- 
pired in 1793, and on the 23rd of April, tho Court of Directors 
picscntcd a petition to Parliament for the renewal of them. 
But new commercial and manufacturing interests had been 
springing up in England with great vigour since the last con- 
cession, and pctitionsjxiured into the House from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Bristol, and other seats of industry 
and enterprize, protesting against tho continuanco of a 
monopoly in so large a trade, and the exclusion of the country 
in general from any share in it. The Court of Directors 
appointed a Committee to draw up a reply to tho petitioners, 
and to demonstrate that it was essential # to the national in* 
tcrestothat the East India Company should continue to be 
the sole agent for managing the commerce and government 
of India. Tho Ministry found the existing state of things, 
more especially since the Declaratory Act, exceedingly con- 
venient to themselves, and resolved to»oppose all innovation. 
Fortunately for the Company, Lord Convallis, notwithstand* 
ing the Mysore war, had placed the finances of India in a 
more flourishing condition thau they had ever been in before ; 
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and, it may be said, than they have ever been in since. 
Mr. Dundas was thus enabled to ask the House, with on air 
of triumph, whether they were prepared to stop the tide of 
this prosperity, for a mere theory. 

. . . . The arguments which he adduced for con* 

renewing tM turning the power aod privileges or tlie t.asi 
Charter, 1793 j n ^j a Company were, that to throw the trade 
open to all England would retard the payment of the Com- 
pany’s debts; that it would check the growing commerce of 
India, and that it would inevitably lead \o colonization and 
ensure the loss of the country to England. Ue objected to 
the dissolution of the Company, because the patronage of 
India, added to the other sources of influence in the Crown, 
would destroy the balance of the Constitution. These argil- 
meats, solemnly propounded by the Ministers, at a period 
when free trade was considered the direct road to ruin, were 
received with blind confidence by the House, and the privileges 
of the Company were renewed, with little modification, for a 
period of twenty years. To meet the clamours of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of England, the Company was 
directed to allot 3,000 tons a year for private trade, but as the 
privilege was hampered with the heavy charges and delays 
of their commercial system, it was little prwed, and seldom 
used. An effort was made by Mr. Wilberforce, one of the 
ablest and most enlightened members of the House, to obtain 
permission for missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to 
India, and give voluntary instruction to the people, but ho 
was vehemently opposed by the old Indians in the Court of 
Directors, who had imbibed the fantastic notion tlfut the 
diffusion oF knowledge would be fatal to British rule in India, 
and that the presence of missionaries would be followed by 
rebellion ; and the House was persuaded by Mr. Dundas to 
reject the proposal. * 

Bemarioootho The Charter, as it is called, of 1793, maybe 
owner, ns*, regarded as a faithful reflection of the narrow 
viewa of the age, which, considered that the introduction of 
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free trade and Europeans, of missionaries and schoolmasters, 
into India, would sap the foundation of British authority. 
The experience of nearly three-quarters of a century has 
dispelW this hallucination. Since "the extinction of the 
Company's monopoly, the trade, instead of being diminished, 
has increased*twenty fold. The free admission of Europeans 
into India has not endangered the dominion of England ; on 
the contrary, during the great mutiny of 1857, India wa3 
nearly lost for want of Europeans. The patronage of India 
has been trebled # m value, and the Company has been 
abolished, yet, owing to the happy discovery of the principle 
of competitive appointments, the power of the Crown has not 
been increased, and the independence of Parliament has not 
diminished. Christian missionaries have been admitted into 
India and placed on the same footing as the Hindoo priest 
and the Mahomed an mollal), and allowed to offer instruction to 
the natives ; and, the education of the people is now considered 
as much a duty of the state as the maintenance of the police $ 
—yet the feeling of allegiance to the Crown of England has 
not been impaired. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF SIR JOHN 8UORE, 1703—1703. 

Sir John Shore Sm John Shore, a distinguished member of the 
Governor-Gene- Company’s civil Bervice. and the author of the 
^ 1,93 '» revenue settlement of 1793, succeeded to the go- 
vernment, on the dcpartuie of Lord Cornwallis, who, in a 
letter to Mr. Dundas on the choice of bis successor, had given 
it as his opinion, that “nobody but a person who had never 
been In the service, and who was essentially unconnected 
with its members, who was of a rank far surpassing his asso- 
ciates in the government, and who bad the full support of 
the Ministry at home, was competent for the office of Gover- 
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nor-General." Subsequently to the date of this letter, Sir 
John, then Mr. Shore, had visited England, and on his rctnrn, 
Lord Cornwallis wrote again to Mr. Dundas, that “seeing 
how greatly Mr. Shore's mind had been enlarged and improved 
by the visit, Vie desired to make an exception in his favour.” 
Mr. Pitt, who had taked great interest in the qrestion of the 
revenue settlement, had been much struck with the industry, 
candour and talent exhibited by Sir John Shore, and, believ- 
ing him to be well suited to carry out the views of Lord 
Cornwallis, mentioned his name to the King as hie successor. 
The King replied, that “ No one could hate been so properly 
thought of as Mr. Shore, unless a very proper man of dis- 
tinction could be found to be Governor General at Bengal.” 
Sir John Shore, therefore, received the appointment, and en- 
tered on the duties of his office on the 28th of October, 1703. 

The first question of importance which came up 
««pu 4 to test his powers, was connected with the politics 
iro~ h *i KuiUn ’ l ' ie Dec can. The treaty of alliance concluded 
with the Nizam and the Mahrattas by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1790, stipulated, that “if after the conclusion of the 
peace with Tippoo, lie Bhould attack or moleBt either of the 
contracting parties, the others shall join to punish him, the 
mode or conditions of effecting which shall be hereafter settled 
by the contracting parties.” To avoid future complications, 
Lord Cornwallis was anxious, after the termination of the 
war, that the grounds on which the allied powers could demand 
mutual support, should be distinctly defined. He accordingly 
Bent the draft of a “treaty of guarantee,” to Poona and 
Hyderabad, in which he proposed that if any difference should 
arise between any of the confederate’s and Tippoo, the nature 
and circumstances should be communicated to the others, 
and that they should not be bound to take up arms till they 
were convinced that be had justice on his side, and that every 
effort for conciliation had been exhausted. The proposal was 
highly acceptable to the Nizam. The Mahrattas had a long 
account against him, .and their envoys were pressing the 
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settlement of it at Hyderabad, at the time when his army was 
employed conjointly with theirs against Tippoo. The Nizam 
brought forward a counter-claim of larger amount, under 
thirty-four heads, for contributions unjustly exacted, and 
revenue unjustly withheld. But he proposed to postpone 
the adjustme»t of these accounts till Ihe war had terminated, 
hoping thereby to obtain the friendly interposition of the 
English government. He therefore welcomed the treaty of 
guaranteewith much avidity, nnderthc impression thatitwould 
serve to strengthen his influence with Lorn Cornwallis, and 
counteract the hostility of the Poona durbar, who were already 
preparing to invade his territories. 

Rejects by th B Tho Mahrattas, on the other hand, declined any 
siaimctaa, 1793. engagements which might in any measure inter- 
fere with their designs on the Nizam. Mahdajee Sindia was 
then at Poona, exercising a powerful influence in the councils 
o! the state, and he did not conceal his opinion that tho Com- 
panyhad become too powerful, and that Tippoo ought to be sup- 
ported as a counterpoise to them. He denounced the proposed 
treaty as an arrogant assumption of authority. Nana Furnu- 
vese, however, was anxious to cultivate a good understanding 
with the English government, as a check on the ambitious 
projects of Sindia, ami prolonged the negotiations for several 
months. He -then drew up the outline of another treaty, 
including in it the demand of arrears of chovt from Tippoo, 
which he was well aware Lord Cornwallis would never sanc- 
tion. After a twelvemonth vainly spent in these wearisome 
discussions, the Governor-General was obliged to abandon all 
hope of obtaining the concurrence of the tlahrattas in any 
arrangement, and to remain content with a vague and verbal 
assurance, that they would abide by their engagements. 

«r John At the beginning of 1794, the death of Jfah- 
Sbofewu. dajee Sindia, the chief oppoaent of the Guarantee 

tniAj. Y)SJ Sh. . , . ... . 

treaty, and the succession of his grand-nephew 
Dowlut It 2.0, a youth of thirteen, to his power and resources, 
appeared to present a favourable opportunity for the energetic 
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interposition of British influence to preserve the peace of 
India. But Sir John Shore determined to remain quiescent. 
TheMahrattas, who expected some decisive movement on this 
occasion, were not slow to perceive that the sceptre of the 
British power had fallen into feeble hands; and as soon as 
they discovered that Lord Cornwallis’s successor was resolved 
to limit his interference to “good offices,” they hastened their 
preparations for war with the Nizam. Tippoo likewise an- 
nounced his intention of joining them to crush the Nizam, 
who immediately claimed from the Government of Calcutta 
the fulfilment of the 10th article of the treaty of 1790, which 
hound the contracting parties to unite in repelling his aggres- 
sions. There can be little doubt that if Lord Cornwallis had 
been in India at this time, his manly representations, backed 
by the assembly of an army on the frontier, would have been 
sufficient to maintain peace between the parties. But Sir J ohn 
Shore lacked his spirit and resolution ; he had a morbid dread 
of giving offence to the Mahrattas, which might end in a war, 
and drain the treasury, then full to the brim ; and he was above 
all anxious to exhibit a most exemplary obedience to the Act 
of Parliament which discountenanced native alliances. The 
question which he put to himself was “ whether we were hound 
by treaty to defend the Nizam, if Tippoo should attack him 
while engagedinhostilities with the Mahrattas, either as their 
ally or independently of them.” Strange to say, his opinion 
was in the negative. The Nizam pleaded that in becoming 
a party to the treaty of 1790, he had trusted to the good faith 
of the English Government, not to the treachery of the 
Mahrattas. ButjSfr John Shore persuaded himself, that the 
defection of one of the parties from a tripartite alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, and his union with the power against 
whom the treaty was made, cancelled the obligation of tho 
remaining party. It js, however due to his memory to state 
that his judgment was evidently influenced, to a considerable 
extiOTAjhj ^kmmnmtiiri--'m.ciiicl to take 

charge of a war with Tippoo and the Mahrattas. lie resolved. 
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therefore, to remain neater, and leave the Nizam to lus fate. 
•And thus the high reputation 'which the British Government 
had acquired throughout India by the prompt succour of the 
raja of Travancore when attached by tho armies of Tippoo, 
;was sacrificed by his successor, frotmmotives oE expedience 
and economy, and too obsequious a submission to an Act of 
Parliament through which Lord Cornwallis had boldly driven 
his coach, and had, nevertheless, received the thanks of both 
Houses. 

„ , To assemble a Mahratta army when there was 

Erudition ^ J 

splint tho a prospect of plunder had never presented any 
Nuuun,i795. difficulty. On the present occasion the young 
Pesliwa resolved to accompany the expedition, and summoned 
all the feudatories into the field; and it proved to be the last 
time they were mustered under the national standard. Dowlut 
RaoSindia brought up a force of 25,000, of whom 10,000 con- 
sisted of De Boignc’s regular infantry. The Baja of Berar 
contributed 15,000 horse and foot. HolbaPs contingent was 
only 10,000, but of these 2,000 were disciplined by European 
officers, and he had, moreover, a following of 10,000 Pindarrccs. 
Govind Bao Guickwar likewise sent a detachment of troops, 
and all the southern Jaygeerdars furnished their quota. Tho 
whole army mustered 130,000 horse and foot, and 150 pieces 
of cannon. The Nizam, abandoned by liis English allies, 
threw himself into the hands of their European rivals, with 
whom they were then at war. A French officer of the name 
of Raymond, who had come out to India with Lally, twenty- 
five years before, and fully shared his animosity towards the 
Englisb*had entered the service of the Nizam, and organised 
two battalions, which did good service in the Mysore war. 
When the struggle with the Mahrattas appeared inevitable, 
•he was directed to increase his force to the fullest possible 
extent. The procrastination of the llafirattas, arising from 
the dissensions created by the death of Mahdajee Sindia, 
enabled Raymond to raise this body of troops to 18,000, all 
of whom were trained and commanded by European officets. 
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The war with the Mahrattas, while at a distance, was popular 
with the Hyderabad army. The disorderly soldiers indulged 
in the wildest gasconade, threatening to plunder and burn 
Poona-, the dancing girls moved through the camp chaunting 
the triumphs the army was about to achiev^ and even the 
chief minister, forgetting fiis own dignity, boasted tbat the 
Peshwa should be banished to Benares, with a cloth about his 
loins and a water-pot in bis band, to zautter incantations on 
the banks of the sacred stream. 

Defeat of tha The Nizam was the firstcin the field, andad- 
vanced from Beder, where be had established his 
179S camp, towards the Mahratta frontier. The Peshwa 

quitted Poona in January, and the two armies approached 
each other on the 10th of March. On that evening the Nizam 
satin durbar, and received congratulations for the victory of 
the morrow. The forces joined issue on the 11th, a little in 
advance of the village of Kurdla, which has given its name 
to the battle. The Nizam’s Patan cavalry drove the centre 
division of the Mahratta army, commanded by Pureskram Bhao, 
from the field, and a large portion of his army was seized with 
a panic and fled. By this time the regular battalions on both 
sides approached within musket shot <af each other, and the 
Nizam ' b cavalry were advancing Btcadily to the support of 
their infantry, when Rughoojee Bhonslay assailed them with 
a shower of rockets, and Perron, who commanded Sindia’s 
disciplined troops, poured in a destructive fire from thirty-five 
pieces of cannon he had judiciously planted on an eminence. 
The cavalry was put to the route, but Raymond’s infantry stood 
their ground, and had even obtained Borne advantage over 
Perron’s battalions, when he was obliged, in consequence of 
repeated and pressing orders, to follow the Nizam, who had 
retraced lus steps, ,to Kurdla. The Nizam was accompanied 
on 'tliis expedition by his zenana, and the favourite Sultana, 
terrified by the roar of the artillery, insisted on bra retiring 
beyond the reach of it, and threatened, if he refused, to dis- 
grace him by exposing herself to public gaze. The dotard 
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yielded to her importunities, and the whole army retreated in 
wild confusion. The greater portion of the troops fled from 
the field, after having plundered the baggage of their own 
army, but the Pindnrrees pursued them, and stripped them of 
everything they possessed. The next morning the Mahrattaa 
advanced over, the field, and found it strewed with guns, 
stores, baggage, aud all the equipments of the array. Only a 
tenth of the Nizam's force remained about Kurdla, in which he 
had taken refuge, and where, after sustaining the cannonade 
of the Mahrattaa for two days, he solicited a cessation of 
arms. The Mahratfts demanded territorial cessions of the 
value of thirty-five lacs of rupees a-year, together with an 
indemnity of three crores of rupees, one-third to he paid down 
immediately, as well as the surrender of Musheer-ool-moolk, 
his chief minister, and the ablest man at his court, on the 
pretext that amends must be made for some insulting language 
he was reported to have used in reference to Nana Funmvese. 
With these hard conditions the Nizam was constrained to 
•‘comply, and he dffixed his signature to the humiliating treaty 
On the 13th of March, 1795. 

Th« Nizam in. During these transactions the British ministers 

at the court of the Nizam and the Peshwa re- 
U9S. moved froiB their camps, and remained in the 

neighbourhood, mere spectators of the event. Neither were 
the two English battalions in the pay of the Nizam allowed 
to take any part in the war, notwithstanding his earnest 
entreaty. He returned to his capital highly incensed at thin 
neutrality, and immediately dismissed the battalions, while 
Raymonij was directed to increase his force 'ujth all diligence. 
He and his officers lost no opportunity of manifesting their 
hatred of the English ; they carried the colours of the French 
republic, then at waT with England, and wore the cap of 
liberty on their buttons. Raymond made the greatest and 
most successful exertions to improve the discipline and effi- 
ciency of his corps, and the power and resotuces of the 
Hyderabad state, which Lord Cornwallis bad endeavoured to 
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secure for the interests of the British nation, were thns 
transferred to its enemies. The Nizam, following the example 
of Sindia, determined to assign districts for the support of 
this foreign force, and Raymond made his selection of Kurpa, 
because it lay on the confines of the Company’s territories, 
and was comparative^ adjacent to the coast t from which he 
would he enabled to receivfi recruitB, and possibly co-operate 
with a regiment then expected from France. But even the 
pacific Shore conld not brook the presumption of the Nizam 
in planting a hostile force in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the British territories. He peremptorily* insisted on their re- 
moval, and threatened to enforce the demand by a military 
demonstration. Just at this juncture an unexpected event— 
the rebellion of the Nizam’s son, Ali Jah — served in some 
measure to restore a good understanding between him and 
the government of Calcutta. On the night of the 28th of 
June that prince abruptly quitted Hyderabad, and proceeded 
to Beder, where he raised the standard of revolt. The 
Nizam was thrown into a fever of alarm, and recalled the 
English battalions in all haste, and offered immediately to 
remove the French force from the frontier. The battalions 
were directed to march against the prince with the utmost 
expedition; but before they could ri?ach Beder, Raymond's 
corps had extinguished the revolt. 

Doth of the The battle of Kurdla completely prostrated the 

theNu ” llCT " ^^am, an( i left him at the mercy of the Mab- 
lattas, who would doubtless have returned to 
complete his humiliation after the division of the spoil, bad 
not the sudden t death of the Peshwa given a new direction to 
the current of events, and restored to him much oi his pre- 
vious consequence. By the success of the lecent campaign 
Nana Fumuvcse had gained the Bumcoit of his wishes. He 
had restored the Mahratta supremacy in the Deccan, and 
gratified the Mahratta chiefs with plunder. Dowlut Rao 
Sindia manifested the greatest deference to him ; the raja 
ct Bcr&r and the great brahmin feudatories were entirely 
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subservient to him. He was without a rival iu the Mahratta 
commonwealth; but his love of power, and his anxiety to 
monopolise it, produced an event which brought him to the 
grave in misery and disgrace. During the minority of the 
Peshwa, Madhoo Rao, the second, Nana had for twenty years 
enjoyed, with*occasional interruptions, the chief control of 
Mahratta affairs at the capital. But though the Peshwa was 
now of 'age he was still kept by the minister in a state of the 
most stringent and galling tutelage, and in a fit of impatience 
threw himself from # u terrace of the palace on the 22nd of 
"October, 1795. He died two days after, bequeathing his 
throne to his cousin Bajee Rao, the son of tbo luckless 
Raghoba, and the last of the Peshwas. Bajee Rao was a 
prince of many accomplishments, mental and bodily, graceful 
in person, mild in his demeanour, and of the most insinuating 
address, but distinguished above every prince of the age by 
his profound dissimulation, and his utter unscrupulousness. 
Ab he grew up Nana Furnuvese had watched his movements 
with great jealousy, and had for some time detained him a 
close prisoner. The unexpected death of the Peshwa con- 
founded all the plans of Nana, and gave rise to a series of 
complications unmatched even in Mahratta history, of which, 
however, we can find room for only a brief outline, 
crimnsjeff, Immediately after the catastrophe Nana as- 
peihn, nag. gembled the Mahratta chiefs, carefully suppressed 
the dying bequest of the late Peshwa in favour of Bajee Rao, 
and proposed that his widow should be required to adopt 
Chimnajee, the younger brother of Bajee Rao, in whose name 
he himshlf intended to continue to administef the government. 
Bajee Rao, on receiving intimation of this plot, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have deprived him of all bis rights, opened a 
secret correspondence with young Sindia and his minister, 
Balloba Tautia, and offered them jaygeers of the value of 
four lacs of rupees a year if they would support his claim to 
the succession. Nana Furnuvese discovered this negotiation 
and resolved to circumvent Sindia by releasing Bajee Rao of 
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his own accord, and placing him on the vacant throne. That 
prince was accordingly conducted to Poona, and reconciled to 
Nana, whom he engaged to maintain as his minister. Mean- 
while Balloba, Sindia’s chief adviser, who resented this pro- 
ceeding, resolved to t counteract the designs of Nana, and 
directed the army, then encamped on the 1 banks of the 
Godaveiy, to march up to Poona. Nana, who was as re- 
markable for political talent as for personal cowardice, im- 
mediately fled to Poorunder. Balloba, now master of the 
situation, proposed to Pureshram Bhao, the commandcr-in-, 
chief, that Bajee Rao should be set aside, and placed in con- 
finement, that the widow of the late Peshwa should adopt 
Chimnajee, and that Pureshram himself should be the chief 
minister. He sought advice of Nana in hie retreat, and that 
wily statesman not only gave his approval of the adoption, but 
proceeded in person to Satara to procure tbe investiture from 
the descendant of Sevajee. Bajee Rao, ignorant of these 
machinations, repaired to Sindia’s camp, where he was de- 
tamed as apusoner, while Chimnajee, greatly against his own 
XUI, was installed as Peshwa on the 26th of May, 1796. 
hjMBMnh* PureslirQm Bha °. now at the head of the 
^eminent, immediately «, released the minister 
use. * ° f t ^ e Nizam, who had been held as a hostage 
for fourteen months since the battle of Xurdtn. 
The pet object of all the parti e S ia at Poom 

at this time was to obtaia possession „f , he of 

of M , ' to fl) ' fOT »» fortress 

1, . D,S t0rt “,° CS ,” 0W Mcm " i t0 ho “t the lowest ehh, 
but the, were restored b, l,i, citraordinar, ta«.‘ « The 

~ “tool'istoriia of the Mahrattn, 

influence t ’" > te rtiht, of his resources, the cutout of his 

instruments lie railed Into 

with Daice Kao ~TT " t rCDCWC1 l his communications 
which -' 'a int ° “foment with the 
too treat, of Mliar, and 
W 8 to 01 toltohcr, 1700, in which it'was provided 
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that a body of 15,000 Hyderabad troops and a train of artil- 
lery should bo sent to assist in establishing Bajee Rao as 
Peshwa, and Nana ns minister, and that, in return for this 
assistance, the territoiy the Nizam bad been constrained to 
cede to the Mahrattas should he restored, and the balance of 
the indemnity ♦emitted. BaUoba, the inveterate foe of Nana, 
having received some intimation of these schemes, determined 
to frustrate them by sending Bajee Rao ob a prisoner into 
Hindostan. He was sent under the charge of Sirjcc Rao 
Ghatkay, and on the route succeeded in corrupting him, by 
promising his master, Sindia, a donative of two crores if he ob- 
tained his liberty and bis crown ; he was liberated accordingly. 
The schemes of Nana were now matured. He had secured 
the co-operation of Roghoojee Bhonslay , and Holkar. He had 
gained over Sindia by the promise of Pureshram’s jaygeers, 
worth ten lacs of rupees a year, and on the 27th of October, 
1796, that chief commenced the revolution by seizing his own 
minister BaUoba. Puresliram took to flight ; Nana marched 
in triumph to Poona, and on the 4 th of December placed Bajee 
Rao on the throne of his ancestors, and cancelled the adoption 
of Chunnajee. 

y»na.e{ic 4 *na Bajee Rao, whose nature was to trust no one 
confined, Docem- and to deceive all, was no sooner in possession of 
power than he began to plot the destruction of 
the two men who had been the chief instruments of his 
elevation. The agency of Sindia was employed against 
Nana, who was induced by the representations of the in- 
famous Sirjee Rao to pay his master a visit of ceremony, 
when be was seized and confined in the fo’r^ of Ahraednugur. 
1C& escort, consisting of a thousand persons, was stripped, 
maimed, killed, or dispersed. Troops were sent to pillage his 
adherents, and the capital presented a scene of confusion and 
bloodshed. Having thus disposed, as, be thought, of Nana, 
Bajee Bao began to devise means of ridding himself of Sindia. 
who had recently espoused the beautiful daughter of Sirjee 
Rao Ghatkay. The wedding was celebrated with extra- 
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ordinary display and expense. The monthly cost of his army 
at Poona, moreover, did not fall short of twenty lacs of 
rupees. He began, to ho straitened for money, and was con- 
strained to press Bajee Kao for the two crores which had been 
agreed on as the price of his release and elevation. Bajeo 
Rao pleaded the emptirfess of his treasury, Inft advised him 
to constitute Ghatkay his chief minister, and instruct him to 
levy this sum from the wealthy inhabitants of Poona. The 
advice was taken; the ruffian was let loose on the capital, 
and, as long as it exists, his name will be remembered with 
horror and execration. He proceeded in \he iiist instance to 
the Peshwa’s palace, where he seized the ex-ministers of the 
party of Nana, and scourged them until they gave up their 
property. The rich bankers and merchants, and all who 
were suspected of the possession of wealth, were tortured till 
it was 'surrendered. Tor many days the city of Poona was 
given up to plunder and violence. Arnrit Rao, the illegitimate 
son of Raghoba, who had been placed in the office of minifater 
on the imprisonment of Nana, not knowing that the infamous 
Ghatkay had been set on these atrocious proceedings by the 
advice of hia own brother, Bajee Rao, attributed them to the 
malevolence of Sindia, and proposed to assassinate him. 
Bajee Rao .readily entered into a project so entirely in ac- 
cordance with his own wisbeB, and one Abba Rally was 
selected to despatch him, at a public interview, in the 
Peshwa’s palace. Sindia was summoned to the audience 
chamber, and Bajee Rao upbraided him with the arrogance and 
cruelty wbichhe and his servants exhibited, and declared that 
he would nolongeymdure the contempt shown to his authority, 
ordering him at the same time peremptorily to depart fiomthe 
capital. Sindia replied, with the greatest modesty, that he 
was anxious to obey, but could not remove bis camp for want 
of funds, and solicited payment of tbe large sum which bad 
been expended in seating Bajee Rao on the throne. At this 
moment Amrit Kao inquired whether he should give tbe signal 
to the executioner, but Bajee Rao’s courage failed him, and 
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Sindia was allowed to depart in peace- This was the first 
occasion on which the Peshwa manifested that irresolution of 
purpose which marked his character through life) and ren- 
dered him an object of general contempt. It was in the 
midst of this Beene of intrigue and, confusion that Lord 
Wellesley assumed the office of Governor -General, and 
speedily convinced the native princes of India that the energy 
of Hastings and Cornwallis was restored to tho British 
Government. 

Amalgamation 0 ne of, the two points on which Lord Cornwallis 

oUhewmj, had received specific instructions Before he cm- 
IWi barked for India, had reference to the amalgamation 

of the King’s and the Company’s army. Mr. Dundas considered 
that India could be retained only by a large European force ; 
and as the number of European soldiers in India, in 1788, 
was only 12,000, to about 58,000 native 6epoys, he deemed it 
necessary, in order to create a feeling of perfect security, to 
augment it to about 17,000, so as to establish the proportion 
of one to three. • He considered it important that the whole 
of this force should be under the Crown, and “ act in concert 
with the general strength of the empire " Lord Cornwallis, 
during his residence indndia, collected a mass of information 
on the subject,' which he embodied in an elaborate minute on 
bis return to England. He proposed that the whole army, 
European and native, should be transferred to the Crown ; 
but he considered it indispensable that the European officers 
of the native army should remain an essentially distiuct body; 
that they Bhonld go out to India early in life, and devote 
themsel?e3 entirely to the Indian service, id which a perfect 
knowledge of the language, and attention to the customs 
and religious prejudices of the sepoys, was absolutely neces- 
sary. This plan of amalgamation, which appears to have 
been drawn up in November, 1794, was rejected by the Court 
of Directors, who were not disposed to transfer their entiro 
military establishment to the Crown 5 and it did not receive 
the full concurrence of the Board of Control. 
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Before this plan was ready for consideration, 
odkers, the officers of the Bengal amiy were in a state of 
1 795 - 9 s. open mutiny. Lord Cornwallis had been employed 
during his administration in abolishing sinecure offices, and 
lessening the sources of illegitimate gain, both in the civil 
and military branches of the service. The civilians had been 
compensated for these redactions by increased salaries, but 
it was impossible to adopt the same rule with regard to a 
body of officers counted by thousands. The command of a 
regiment was still worth 60,000 rupees a year, but the 
general disproportion in the remuneration of the two services, 
was a source of constant envy and discontent to the military 
branch. This feeling was inriamed by the superior ad van* 
tages of rank enjoyed by the King’s officers. Sir John Shore, 
on assuming the government, found that he had to deal, not 
with the disccntent, but with the actual insubordination of 
the Bengal army, and, in a country in which he felt that “ tho 
civil authority was at the mercy of the military.” This spirit 
of mutiny continued to increase throughout the yea r 1794 ; hut 
the officers refrained from any overt act of rebellion, while 
they waited to ascertain how far the new regulations which 
Mr. Dundas was drawing up in lieu of ^ord Cornwallis’s amal- 
gamation scheme, proved agreeable to their wishes. The regu- 
lations, however, were delayed bo long, that the patience of 
the officers was exhausted, and on Christmas-day, 1795, Sir 
John Shore convened the Council, and laid before them tho 
alarming intelligence he had just received. Delegates had 
been elected from .each regiment to form an executive board, 
and the whole army was bound by the most solcmtf obliga- 
tions to protect their persons, and make good their losses by 
a general subscription. This board was authorized to treat 
with government on these terms that the Company’s regi- 
ments should not btf reduced; that the King’s troops should 
be limited by law to a small number; that promotion should 
invariably go by seniority; and that all allowances which had 
at any time been granted to the army, including double batta, 
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should tie restored. If these conditions were not accepted, 
they 'were prepared to seize the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-chief, and take possession of the govern' 
ment. 

Conciliatory The Council was thunderstruck at this state of 
Goreramtnt, affairs. It was a crisis of *the same magnitude as 
ms. that which Clive had quelled thirty years before 
by his undaunted bearing; but there was no Clive at Calcutta. 
The Governor-General instantly dispatched orders for troops 
to the Cape and Madras, and directed the Admiral to bring 
up his whole squadron to Calcutta without delay ; he likewise 
accepted an offer from Do Boigne, of the services of a corps 
of Sindia’s cavalry, commanded by European officers. The. 
Commander-in-chief, Sit Robert Abcicromby, proceeded to 
Cawnporc. Though he was not the man for the emergency, his 
official character and his courteous manner effected some good; 
but it was the firmness of the artillery in Calcutta, and tbo 
manly resistance of several officers at Cawnpore, that stemmed 
the tide of mutiny for the time. The long-expected regula- 
tions arrived at length, in May, 1790, and disgusted all 
parties. Sir John Shove described them as a mass of confusion, 
calculated neither to gratify the officers, nor to improve the dis- 
cipline of the army. The spirit of revolt blazed forth afresh 
Remonstrances poured in upon the bewildered government 
from every quarter, and on the 30th of June, Sir John Shore 
wrote to bis superiors at home stating, that the pressure on 
him had been so great, as to oblige him to give way, partly, 
and to modify the regulations. In a minute which he pro- 
mulgate*! in India, he expressed a hope that 4hc general code 
which he had drawn up would be acceptable to the officers. 
The regulations were so modified, that there was little of them 
left. The concessions went even beyond the expectations of 
the army. Arrears of batta to the extent of seven lacs of 
rupees, were granted unasked ; the arrears of brevet rank were 
gratuitously bestowed, and such an addition made to the allow, 
anccs of the officers of all grades, as to entail a permanent 
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addition of seven lacs of annual expenditure. The weakness 
of government had, in fact, surrendered everything up to a 
factious army. In a letter to Lord Cornwallis, immediately 
after tnis transaction. Sir John Shore admitted that he was 
little qualified by habit or experience, to contend with a dis- 
contented army, and 'the responsibility of these wretched 
measures, must, therefore, rest chiefly with the Commander- 
in-chief. 

The intelligence of these concessions, which 
MmMry m* reached England in December, 1796, filled the 
England, m*. ^££ n j str y alarm, and they determined imme- 
diately to supersede Sir John Shore. Lord Cornwallis was 
importuned to proceed forthwith to India, and he was 
assured by Mr. Dundas, that if he could bring himself to 
forego his comforts at borne for only a twelvemonth, and 
spend three months at Calcutta, and three months at Madras, 
he would do the greatest service to his country that ever any 
man had it in his power to do. So urgent did the necessity of 
the case appear, that Mr. Dundas offered his own services, in 
case of Lord Cornwallis’s refusal, and stated his readiness to go 
out to Bengal as Governor-General; but Mr.Pitt refused to part 
with his colleague, and Lord Cornwallig determined “ to sacri- 
fice all personal consideration of comfort and happiness, to the 
service of the public.” He was sworn in as Governor-General 
on the 1st of February, 1797, and the appointment was imme- 
diately announced to all the Presidencies in India. On the first 
intelligence of this spirit of insubordination, Mr. Dundas de- 
clared himself averse to all concessions, and resolved to put it 
down with a higl* hand. But he met with serious obstructions 
in various quarters, and was obliged, at length, to succumb 
to circumstances. There was a regularly organised committee 
of Bengal officers then Bitting in London, as the representa- 
tives of tho mutineer's in India, and the Court of Directors 
and Mr. Dundas, strange to say, entered into negotiations 
with them, and passed, what Lord Cornwallis designated, 
a “milk-and-water order,” with which they desired him to 
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embark for India and assume the government, which he 
refused to do. They proceeded further to make concession 
after concession to the London committee, and even promoted 
one of the ringleaders to a confidential post at the India 
House. Lord Cornwallis therefore resigned the office of 
Governor-Gerteral in disgust, on the 2nd of August. 

Affiir, of Ouie: The most memorable event of Sir John Shore’s 
death or the administration was the change which he made in 
vizier, ii97. ^ O^de succession. Hyder Beg Khan, the chief 

minister, was a native statesman of vast energy and singnlar 
ability, and sustained the sinking fortunes of the state with 
great vigour. His death in 1795, and the appointment of a 
successor totally devoid of principle, put an end to all hope of 
reform in the government. By nature, the Vizier was a 
man of good disposition, but spoiled by the enjoyment of 
absolute power, and by the fools, knaves, and sycophants, 
who composed his court. Boring the seventeen years of his 
reign he had lived only for one object — the gratification of 
his personal appetites. Some English adventurer who visited 
his court introduced to his notice the diversion of a race fay 
old women in sacks. The Vizier was enchanted with this 
new pleasure, and exclaimed, that though he had expended a 
croro of rupees in procuring amusement, he had never found 
anything so much to his taste. The government was com- 
pletely effete, and, but for tlio protection of the English 
battalions, the country would long since have been absorbed 
by Sindia. Sir John Shore, before be resigned the govern- 
ment, paid a visit to the Nabob at Lucknow, and prevailed 
on him to appoint Tufuzzil Hussein, his minister. He had 
been his master’s representative in Calcutta, and had obtained 
the entire confidence of Sir John Shore by the simplicity of 
his character, his unblemished integrity, and his great abilities, 
labia various interviews with the Vizier f Sir John endeavoured 
to inculcate on him the necessity of endeavouring to promote 
the prosperity of the country and the happiness of his people; 
but be found that such questions had never come within the 
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scope of his imagination. Whatever favourable impression 
the Governor-General might produce in the morning, was 
completely effaced in the evening, when the Yizier was again 
closeted with his buffoons and parasites, or s tupified with opium. 
After a residence of six weeks at Lucknow, Sir John returned 
to Calcutta, and the NAbob, worn out with excesses, died in 
the course of the year. 

vnier Au, The succession of his reputed son, Vizier Ali, 

Nabob, 1797 wa8 ratified by Sir John Shore on the ground that 
the old Nabob had acknowledged his title, that the Nabob’s 
mother had given it her sanction, and thatSt was generally ac- 
quiesced in by the people. But he subsequently received 
information of his spurious birth and violent character, and, 
from that feeling of conscientiousness which had always guided 
his conduct, proceeded to Lucknow to investigate the case. 
Before he reached it, he was met by the minister, Tufuzzil 
Hussein, who assured him that Vizier Ali was not even the il- 
legitimate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste that his elevation had created astonishment 
and disgust, and that the succession belonged of right to 
Sadut Ali, the brother of the late prince. The province of 
Oude was considered by the people of Hindostan to stand in , 
a position altogether different from tbit of any other princi- 
pality m India. In 1764 it had been conquered by tliO 
British arms, and forfeited by the laws of eastern warfare. 
It was afterwards voluntarily restored to the family of tho 
Vizier by Lord Clive, and was ever after considered a de- 
pendency or the British Government, and the appointment of 
its Nabobs was., field to rest on the will of the Governor- 
General. Sir John felt the full responsibility of his situation, 
and was most anxious to do justice. He consulted all tlioso 
who were likely to give impartial testimony, and he found 
the statement of tho-ministcr regarding the ignoble birth of 
Vizier Ali fully confirmed. lie learned, likewise, that since 
his elc> atioa he had exhibited great violence and unsteadiness 
of character, and the most hostile designs towards the English 
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Government. Sir John, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that it 'would be injurious to the country, and disgraceful to 
the British name to support him, and that, as all the children 
of the late Nabob were illegitimate, the throne ought to 
descend to his brother. 

Amnsemm prince was at the time residing at Benares, 

wiib Saadui and Sir John Shore deputed Mr. Cherry, the 

‘ 4M ‘ Resident, to announce the intentions of the British 

Government to him. He was likewise presented with the 
draft of a treaty, which, with some subsequent modifications, 
embraced the following provisions : that the defence of the 
Oudo dominions should remain exclusively with the British 
Government ; that the number of British troops stationed in 
Oudc should consist of 10,000 ; and that the annual payment 
for them should be seventy-six lacs of rupees, which was to 
vary according to tho increase or diminution of the force; 
that the fortress of Allahabad, the key of the province which 
tho English were to defend, should be made over to them , 
that the Nabob should not maintain more than 35,000 troops, 
and should enter into no negotiation with any foreign power, 
withont tho consent of the British Government. The treaty 
made such arrangements as a superior would dictate to a sub- 
ordinate, and fully bore out the impression that Oude was 
subject to the Company. During this negotiation, Sir John 
was encamped in tho immediate neighbourhood of Lucknow, 
and exposed to no little peril from Vizier Ali, who was sur- 
rounded by bands of desperate men, who openly talked of 
Ida assassination. Tho city was then supposed to contain 
fiOO,OQ> inhabitants; the streets were narrow lanes and 
intricate [ms ages, capable of being strongly defended, and 
every house was filled with armed men. Ibrahim Bog, a 
bold and reckless adventurer, commanded the troops of Vidor 
Ah, and had 300 pieces of ordnance, of which 30 were so 
posted that they could not be Bcizcd without great danger. 
Sir John Shore was strongly advised by the minister and 
the nobles to anticipate the designs of Vizier Ali, and seize 
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him in the city, but he felt that the firing of a single shot 
might lead to the massacre of thousands. In the midst 
of these dangers, his escape from which was pronounced 
by his successor in the government to be miraculous, he 
maintained the utmost calmness and composure, and his con- 
duct throughout this transaction exhibited a pattern of courage 
and resolution. 

s* 4 o»AUtn- Sadut Ali at length reached Cawnpore, and 
Itausa, ,798 - was escorted from thence to Lucknow, a distance 
of 50 miles, by a large British force, and all the embarrass- 
ments of Sir John Shore at once terminated. Vizier Ali was 
deserted by his servants and followers aB Sadut Ali ap- 
proached the city, in which he was proclaimed Nabob Vizier 
on the 2lBt of January, 1798. Vizier Ali was removed to 
Benares, where he resided some time on his pension of a lac 
and a half of rupees a year, cherishing the most inveterate 
feelings towards the English Government. The revolution 
was hailed by Europeans and natives as an act of justice, and 
the general feeling in Oude was that “the right had come to 
the rightful,” The Court of Directors recorded that “in 
circumstances of great delicacy and embarrassment, Sir John 
Shore had conducted himself with great temper, ability, and 
firmness.” Dr. Lawrence, a friend of Air, Burke’s and one of 
•the managers of the impeachment of Uastings, threatened 
Sir John with an indictment for his proceedings in Oude, but 
it was never carried into execution; and the impartial voice of 
posterity has paid homage to the honesty, the wisdom, and tho 
vigour manifested by him on this occasion. Immediately 
after Soadut Ali Vad been placed on the throne, fir John 
Shore, who had been created Lord Tcignmouth, returned to 
Calcutta, and embarked for England on tho 25th of Alaicb, 
1798. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LORD tVELLESLEt’s ADMINISTRATION* — FOURTIT AND LAST 
m , i MYSORE WAR, 1798, 1799. 

Lord Wtiieaiey, Shi John SnonE was succeeded in the govern- 
Centrums, went of India by Lord Mornington, subsequently 
1799 - created Marquess of Wellesley, then in his thirty- 

eighth year. lie wai horn in Ireland in 17G0, and placed at an 
early age at Eton, where he became one of its most distin- 
guished scholars. On coming of age he took his seat in tho IriMi 
House of Peers, and engaged in the most important debates 
of the time. Soon after, ho was elected a member of tho British 
House of Commons, and was brought into communion with tho 
great men ofjgcnhis who then adorned the senate, and who 
have shed an imperishable lustre on that period of English 
history. At the ago of twenty-six ho was nominated one of 
tlte Lords of the Treasuiy. In January, 179-1, he delivered a 
brilliant speech against French jacobinism, which stamped him 
as one of the rising men of the day, and was supposed to have 
mainly conduced to his^ndian appointment. He had likewise 
enjoyed the advantage of a scat at the Board of Control for 
four years, which gave him a comprehensive knowledge of tho 
politics of India. He was, moreover, tho intimate friend of 
Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, and possessed the confidence of 
Mr. Bun das, the President of the Board of Control, an asso- 
ciation d£ inestimable value to a Governor-General. He em- 
barked for India in November, 1797, and landed at the Capo 
in February, 1798, where he found Lord Macartney, who had 
been Governor of Madras during the second Mysore War, ns 
well as Lord Hobart, who had recently baen recalled from that 
post, and was thus put in possession of their views regarding 
British interests ia the Deccan. At the Cape lies also met with 
Major Kirkpatrick, formerly minister at Simlia’s court and 
latterly the Resident at Hyderabad, uud obtained from him tho 
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niost important information respecting’ the strength of the 
various native powers, and the objects of their policy. While 
Lord Wellesley — -we anticipate his superior title —was de- 
tained at the Cape, a vessel from Calcutta touched there, with 
the despatches of the Government to the Court of Directors, 
which he did not hesitate to open, that he might obtain the 
latest intelligence of the actual position of affairs in the em- 
pire hewas going out to govern. With the information derived 
from thcBe various sources, he composed his first despatch 
to Mr. Dundas, embodying biB own viovs of the course of 
policy which it was advisable to pursue. This letter afforded 
the clearest evidence of his extraordinary genius for govern- 
ment. 

Extinction of After the humiliation of Tippoo, in 1792, the 

the baianeo of Indian authorities in London had been encouraged 
power, lm L or d Cornwallis to believe that .the security of 
the Company’s interests depended on that balance of power 
which he had established among the princes of the Deccan, 
and which he considered both stable and permanent. But the" 
first survey which Lord Wellesley was enabled to take 6f the 
country powers convinced him that a greater fallacy had never 
been harboured in Leadenball-strect. There never bad, in fact, 
been, and, considering the policy of the native courts, there 
never could lie, anything like a real balance of power in India. 
With the princes of India, rapine and conquest had been from 
time immemorial the only avowed principle ol action. War 
was considered the chief source of glory ; it was sanctioned 
by the ordinances*of religion, both Hindoo and Malyimedan } 
it was prosecuted without any pretext or Bemblance of justice, 
and restrained only by the power of resistance. The Court of 
Directors, trusting to this imaginary safeguard, had prohibited 
all alliances with the native princes, and all i jtcrference in 
their affairs. Sir John Shore was determine-' to carry out 
their system with conscientious fidelity ; but, before he had 
been eighteen months in office, he saw the whole fabric of the 
balance of power crumble to pieces before his eyes. At tho 
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battle of KnrrHa. the Feshwa and the other Mahratta princes 
completely demolished the power of the Nizan, while Sir John 
Shore looked on, and refused him the aid even of the British 
battalion which was in his pay. Soon after, the Pcshwa was, 
in his turn, reduced to extremity by the encroachment* of 
Siudia, and implored the protection of the Governor-General. 
It was refused from a servile deference to the orders of the 
Court of Directors, and the power of the Peshwa was reduced 
to the same state of prostration as that of the Nizam. The 
balance of power in the Deccan was thus irretrievably de- 
stroyed. The British Government became the object of de- 
rision to the princes of India, who were fain to conclude that 
it contained the same elements of decay as all Asiatic so- 
vereignties, and that the energy 'which had raised it to the 
summit of power was now exhausted. “Its moon,” they said, 
“was already in the wane;” and a brief prolongation of Sir 
John Shore’s feeble administration would have brought the 
British empire in India to the brink of destruction, 
state of mdia. To estimate tho difficulties of Lord Wellesley’s 
1798 ' position on assuming the government, it is only 

necessary to glance at the state of the chief native powers 
In the south, Tippoo $as brooding over his misfortunes and 
thirsting for an opportunity of gratifying his hostility to the 
English, — the ruling passion of his life. The five years of peace 
he had enjoyed were assiduously devoted to the improvement 
of his resources. Though deprived by Lord Cornwallis of 
half his dominions, he was still able to maintain a formidable 
army in d a state of the highest efficiency, fie had entertained 
a body of French officers, and, as the anxiety of France to re- 
gain her former power in India had revived with the ambition 
of the Revolution, he expected material assistance fiom a 
French alliance. The Nizam, finding tVc assistance of the 
British regiment he subsidised denied him by Sir John Shore 
in the hour of his utmost need, had increased the strength of 
his French battalions, under Raymond, to 14,0U0 men and 36 
field pieces, and assigned, districts yielding eighteen lacs of 

Q ft 
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rnpees for their support. They constituted the only military 
force of any importance in his dominions, and wei e gradually 
assuming the authority and tone natural to such a position. 
They carried the coloure of the Flench republic, then at war 
with England, and worh the cap of liberty on their buttons. 
Sindia, who was supreme at Poona, had likewise obtained pos- 
session of the person of the emperor at Delhi, and was 
strengthened by all the influence still connected with the 
Mogul throne. His territory in the Deccan extended to the 
banks of the Toombudra, and skirted ttie frontiers of the 
Nizam and the Pcshwa, while in the north his possessions 
abutted on those of the Company and the Nabob of Oude. 
The French battalions raised by De Boigne, he had augmented 
to 40,000 men, with 464 guns, and assigned an entire province 
for their maintenance. The organization of this force included 
all the requirements of war, fortresses, arsenals, founderies, 
and depfits, and it was in no respects inferior to the British 
army in Hindostan. To add to Lord Wellesley’s embarrass- 
ments, the European officers of the Company were in a state 
of complete insubordination, the spirit of the community was 
depressed by the visible weakness of the Government, and 
public credit was at so low an ebb tha? it was not possible to 
obtain money under twelve per cent. Lord Cornwallis had 
bequeathed a surplus revenue of a hundred and eighty-five 
lacs of rupees a-year to bis successor, but under Sir John 
Shore’s administration it had dwindled down, year after year, 
without any war expenditure, and for the first time in the 
history of British India peace had created a deficit. 
nNMmrtthui Lnr<J Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th 
VRwUmition. May, and within three weeks was startled by the 
appearance in one of the Calcutta journals of a 
proclamation issued by General Malartic, the Gov emor of tho 
Mauritius. It stated that two envoys had arrived in the 
bland from Tippoo Sultan with despatches for the Government 
in Paris, proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, and re- 
questing a liody of troops without delay to assist him in es- 
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polling the English from India, ami it invited volunteers to 
enrol themselves under the Sultan's colours. The document t 
was at first doomed spurious, as it was difficult to supjtfwo 
that Tippoo would thus publicly proclaim his hostilo inten- 
tions, and prepare the BrithJi Government to defeat them ; 
but the receipt of a second copy of it from the CajKS di* |«ile<l 
every doubt. Soon after, it was announced that a French 
frigate at tho Mauritius had taken on board nl*>ut a hundred 
men, including civil ami military officers, and landed them nt 
Mangalore, on tlu^Malabor coast, after capturing two East- 
Iudiatncu on the route. On reaching tho capital, the French 
officers organism! n Jacobin chib under tho auspices of tho 
Sultan, whom they dignified with tho title of Citizen Tippoo. 
Tho tree of liberty was planted with due ceremonials, and 
surmounted with tins cap of equality ; tho emblems of royalty 
were burned,* and tho French republic, one und indivisible, was 
consecrated on the public parade. 

ti>« Coa»t *mj L° r d Wellesley determined to anticipato tho 
•aKobieV des| g ns Ti rP°°» au d directed General Harris, 
** ‘ ' tlie officiating Governor of Madras, to nsscmblo 
the Coast army to march directly on Scringaputarn. At tho 
same time, he called on tho Kizain ami tho Peshwa, tho 
signatories of the treaty of Seringa patam, to furnish their 
quota of troops in accordance with tho 12th article. The 
Presidency of Madras was thunderstruck nt this daring pro- 
ject. General Harris trembled to commit the Government iu 
so hazardous a conllict, and cautioned tho Governor-General 
against the error of putting any trust iif thc&o dilatory aud 
timid native allies, tho only advantago of enlisting whoso 
services was to prevent their being transferred to the enemy. 
Even tiie governing spirit of Madras, Mr. Wcbbc, a young 
civilian of thirty-onc, of whom tho Duko of Wellington, theu 
General Wellesley, affirmed that ho was one of the ablest men 
he ever knew, and, withal, the most honest, >vas appalled at 
such an enterprise. lie had a lively dread of the Mysore 
power, which had, within memory, annihilated Baillie's detach- 
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mcnt, devastated the Carnatic, and burned the suburbs of 
Madras. In a very elaborate state paper, he enumerated all 
the dangers and disasters which had attended our former wars 
with Hyder and Tippoo. In 1791, Lord Cornwallis, he said, 
took the field with an army completely equipped, but bad failed 
to reach Seringapatam. At present, the entire disposable 
force of the Presidency did not exceed 8,000 men, and they 
were without draft cattle, supplies, or commissariat. This 
army, far from being in a condition to march upon the enemy s 
capital, was unequal even to the defenco. of the Company’s 
territories, if Tippoo should think fit to invade them, which he 
would not fail to do when he heard of our preparations. The 
treasury, moreover, was bankrupt; the public debt had in- 
creased in eight years from seventeen to fifty laca of pagodas, 
and the twelve per cent, paper was at a discount of five per 
cent. On the other hand, Tippoo numbered CO, 000 troops, a 
large portion of whom consisted of the celebrated Mysore 
horse. Ills infantry was, in* part, disciplined by French 
officers. He possessed 144 field-pieces, a rocket brigade, a 
long train of elephants, and a superb muster of carriage and 
draft cattle. Any movement of troops which might give um- 
brage to Tippoo could only end in fearful disasters, and in 
the impeachment of Lord Wellesley. These representations, 
however, instead of deterring him from his purpose, only 
served to demonstrate more clearly the imperative necessity 
of extricating the affairs of the Company from this perilous 
position. If, he argued, we were not Btrong enough to repel 
the assaults of Tippbo, he was virtually master of the Dcccan, 
and thpre could he no real security as long as it depended 
simply on the moderation of an inveterate foe. Though con- 
strained, therefore, from the weakness of the Madras Presi- 
dency, to fold up the jdea of striking an immediate blow at 
Tippoo s power, be issued peremptory orders for the equipment 
oi the army, and tnreatened with his severest displeasure, and 
in ms most imperious style, those who “ presumed to thwart 
him, and arrogated to themselves the power of governing the 
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empire committed to bis charge” Meanwhile, be called on 
Tippoo to disavow his embassy to the Mauritius. 

, The state of affairs at Hyderabad demanded the 
rigorous policy, immediate attention of the Governor-General. 
m». Raymond, wbo organized {he French force of the 
Nizam, had died in the spring of the year. His successor, 
Piron, who W3S considered an abler soldier, was animated by 
a Btronger feeling of jacobinical hatred to England. Lord 
Wellesley felt that in the approaching conflict with Tippoo, 
he could not take tips body of troops into the field as a part 
of the Nizam’s contingent, without the hazard o£ their joining 
the Sultan, with whose French officers they were in constant 
communication. To leave # them behind without a large force 
to watch their movements, appeared equally dangerous. The 
French force at Hyderabad was, moreover, the nucleus of the 
power which France was endeavouring to establish in the 
Deccan. The junction of this body with the French troops in 
Mysore, and those in the service of Sindia, might at any time 
extinguish the power of the Nizam and the Peshwa, and 
enable the French to bring the resources of the Deccan and 
of Hindostan to bear on the dominions of the Company. The 
extinction of the French army at Hyderabad was, therefore, 
an object of the first importance, At this critical juncture, 
Urd Wellesley received a letter from ZemaunShah, announc- 
ing bis intention to cross the Indus and invade Hindostan, 
and demanding the assistance of the English Government to 
drive the Mahrattas back into the Deccan. Zematm Shah 
was the grandson of the renowned Ahmed Shah Abdalee, 
whose Victory at Paniput, forty years before, was 'still 
remembered with a feeling of terror throughout India. The 
intrinsic weakness of his power had not then been discovered, 
and another Abdalee invasion could not be contemplated’ 
without alarm. Lord Wellesley was* thus menaced with 
dangers in every direction, but be never feared the bugbear of 
responsibility, and he determined to carry oat the plans he 
had formed for the protection of the empire, without waiting 
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sixty-fifth year, more feeble in body and iu mind than bis 
illustrious father at the age of a hundred, manifested consider- 
able repugnance to so close an alliance with a power which, 
since he ascended the throne, bad risen to be the most formid- 
able in India. The minister himself was not insensible of the 
danger which might be incurred by this connection ; but he 
argued that the Hyderabad state was utterly defenceless, and 
that it was more advisable to be dependent on a power dis- 
tinguished by good faith than to remain exposed to the 
ambitious views of Tippoo on the one hand, and the insatiable 
rapacity of the Malmattas on the other. The influence of the 
minister was paramount, and the reluctant consent of the 
Nizam was at length obtained to the treaty. 

Propo-oi to the The proposal of a similar alliance was likewise 

Peshwa, 1798 . m ade to the Peshwa, Bajee Kao. In the preced- 
ing year, he had solicited the aid of a British force to protect 
him from the designs of Sindia, who had fixed his head- 
quarters near Poona, but Sir John Shore, in deference to the 
policy then in the ascendant at the India House, had refused 
to comply with his wishes, and the opportunity of establishing 
an influence at the Mahratta court was lost- Bajee Kao 
then entered into negotiations with the Nizam, and con- 
cluded an alliance with him, ceding territory valued at 
eight lacs of rupees a-year, as the price of bis assistance 
against Sindia. Sindia avenged himself by despatching 
envoys to Tippoo, to invite him to attack the Nizam, and 
by releasing the great minister, Nana Fnrnnvese, whom the 
Peshwa feared as mnch as he detested. On the Nana’s 
arrival at Poona, a strong feeling of mistrust of the Peshwa 
led him to decline all connection with public affairs. The 
Peshwa, therefore, repaired to his residence ifl the dead of 
night, with only a single domestic, and employed all those 
insinuating arts of which he was so perfect a master, laid his 
head at the feet of the Nana, swore to consider liim in future 
as his father and his counsellor, and, in a flood of tears, con- 
jured him not to abandon the brahmin sovereignty, but to 
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assume the office of minister. The appeal was successful; 
hut the O' ana had no sooner entered on his duties, than the 
Peshwa began to plot his destruction, and urged Sindia to 
place Inin again in confinement. The minister discovered the 
intrigue, and repairing to the palace, upbraided Baiee Eao 
with lus unparalleled treachciy, and begged him to cease 
p otting against the liberty and hfe of an old man, bnt to 
allow him to retire into obscurity. The Peshwa protested Ids 
innocence, threw the blame on hia officers, and persuaded the 
hana to resume h„ post, ft was at this period that the 
Resident brought forward the proposition which he was 
instructed by Lord Wellesley to male, of a subsidiary alliance 
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be incurred. As the year advanced, every moment became 
increasingly important, and Lord Wellesley, after waiting in 
vain for the early reply he had solicited from Tippoo, on the 
3rd February ordered the army to break grouud. In icply to 
the cold and ungracious letter of the Sritan, when it arrived, 
he expressed regret that his earnest representations of the 
dangers of delay had not been heeded. The mission of Major 
Doveton, he said, was no longer expedient ; but General Harris, 
who was advancing at the head of an army into Mysore, would 
be prepared to receiv* any embassy Tippoo might think fit to 
send. The army which was now about to take the field was 
considered the best appointed, and the most perfect in point 
of equipment and discipline which had ever been collected in 
India under the British standard. Only six months before, 
the Madras functionaries had declared that it would be im- 
possible to assemble a force of more than 8,000 men, which 
would be scarcely equal to the defence of the Carnatic, if it were 
invaded by the Sultan. But the commanding energy of Lord 
Wellesley, seconded by the indefatigable exertions of his 
brother, Colonel Wellesley, and of the son of the great Clive, 
now Governor of Madras, had called into existence an array of 
20,802 men, of whom 0,000 were Europeans, with a battering 
train of 40 guns and 64 field-pieces and howitzers. To this 
number was added 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry and the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, which included 3,600 of Raymond’s 
disciplined sepoys, and made np another body of 10,000 foot, 
under the direction of European officers, and commanded bv 
Colonel Wellesley and Captain Malcolm. It *tlms became an 
efficient auxiliary, instead of the dead weight it had proved 
during the campaign of Lord Cornwallis. The army was for- 
tunate in its superior officers, all of whom, with one exception, 
enjoyed the advantage of the experience qcquired in the pre- 
vious Mysore war; while General Hams, the General -in-chief, 
was personally acquainted with all the localities on the route. 
Lord Wellesley possessed in an eminent degree two of the 
greatest qualifications for command, great discernment in the 
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miles in the rear, hastened to their assistance, and found them 
exhausted -with fatigue and reduced to their last cartridge. 
TTi s timely arrival decided the fortune of the day. Within 
half an hour Tippoo’s army retteated through the wood with 
the loss of 2,000 men. He continued Ibr six. days to Unger in 
the vicinity in a state of great perplexity, and on the 11th 
March turned his back on the Bombay force, and marched to 
oppose the advance of General Harris. 

Progreisof General Harris reached Bangalore on the 15th 
central Hima, March, With the heavy charge of conveying the 
,m vast and cumbrous equipage for the siege in 

safety to its destination. Of the three routes which led 
from Bangalore to Scringapatam he had chosen the most 
southern. It presented many points where a bold and 
skilful enemy might have seriously obstructed his progress, 
more especially on the banks of the Madoor, which 
afforded an excellent position for opposing the passage of an 
army. But, throughout the campaign, tlie.Sultan appeared to 
be bewildered, if not infatuated ; and, in direct opposition to 
the advice of his own most experienced officers, and of his • 
French commandant, he fixed upon Malavelly as the field for 
encountering the English force. The battle, in which Colonel 
Wellesley particularly distinguished himself, terminated in 
the complete discomfitme of Tippoo, with the loss of 1,000 
men. After the defeat he moved his encampment in a north- 
ern direction, not doubting that General Harris would adopt 
the route to Scringapatam which had been taken in the pre- 
vious war by Lord Cornwallis. It had therefore been laid 
waste under his own inspection, and not a particle of dry 
forage or a pilo of grass was left uuconsumed.' But the 
chief of the guide coips, Major Allen, ‘whose exertions con- 
tributed pre-eminently to the success of *the campaign, and 
Captain Macaulay, were sent southward to examine the road 
which led to the C.wery, twelve miles distant; and they 
telurued at midnight with the report that it presented a fine 
and open tract of countiy, and that the ford at Sosilla afforded 
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to more than it experienced tlso same kind of embarrassments 
which bad defeated Lord Cornwallis’s first expedition in 1791 . • 
On the third day of the march, every store which could possibly 
be dispensed with was destroyed to increase the available 
carriage. As the army advanced, theVoss of powder and shot 
and other military stores, from the failure of the cattle, created 
very serious alarm. This was attributed to the climate and 
water of , Mysore, which were said to be unfavourable to the 
cattle of the Carnatic. It was owing to these impediments 
that the army was tfnly able to advance at the rate of five 
miles a-day, when every hour was of increasing importance. 
Two days after the Bombay division had effected a junction 
with General Harris, it was found, on weighing the rice bags, 
that the stock was mysteriously diminished — such mysteries 
are by no means uncommon in the commissariat department— 
aud there remaiued only eighteen days’ consumption, even for 
the combatauts. It was evident that unless the supplies which 
Colonel Read was then employed in collecting in the southern 
districts could reach the camp before the Gth of May, it 
would be reduced to a state of starvation. General Floyd 
was therefore despatched with a large force to convoy them. 
Progress rf tii« For an/ details of the siege, which may be 
considered as having commenced on the 17th of 
»7D5. April, we cannot find room. It was pushed on with 

such vigour tliat tbc Sultan was induced, within three days, 
to make proposals for a conference. General Harris, in his 
reply, dwelt on the repeated efforts made by Lord Wellesley 
to avert the war by negotiations, and informed him that the 
only conditions on which he was now authorised to treat, 
were, the cession of half bis* dominions, the payment of two 
crores of rupees in tiro instalments, and the delivery of four 
of his sons, and four of his chief officera, as hostages. The 
Sultan, who still appeared to have no just conception of his 
danger, raved at what he termed the arrogance and tyranny 
of the proposition, and did not deign to return any reply to 
ib “Better,” lie exclaimed, “to die like a soldier, than to 
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them, at length lost confidence, and every avenue was choked up 
with fugitives. 

Death snd la- The column commanded by General Baird at 
Swtii length made its way to the front of the palace, 
May, iT8s. and-Major Allen climbed ofer an unfinished wall 
with a flag of truce, and was conducted to an apartment 
where two of Tippoo’s sons were surrounded by officers and 
attendants in a state of the deepest consternation. The 
Major gave them and their adherents the assurance of com- 
plete safety, and endeavoured to convince them that the only 
chance of saving the life of their father was his immediate 
surrender ; but they declared most solemnly that he was not 
in the palaco. He then requested that the outer gate should 
bo opened to prevent its being forced by the victorious soldiers, 
to which they at length consented, hut not without great 
hesitation. In front of it Major Allen found General Baird 
with a large body of European troops, who had just learned 
that on the preceding night Tippoo caused twelve of their 
comrades who had fallen into his hands to be murdered in 
cold blood, and they were frantic to avenge them. The 
General, however, succeeded in preventing their entrance 
into the palace, where ito life would have been sacred, and 
lie requested that the young princes should be brought out to 
him. They were received with great humanity and kindness, 
and conveyed with suitable honours to the picsecce of the 
Gcneral-in-cliief. General Baird now proceeded to search the 
palace for the Sultan, when the commandant offeied to point 
out the plaice where he was Baid to be lying, though, as he 
had heard, only wounded. lie accompanied the General -to 
the gateway which had been the great scene of conflict and 
carnage, and which presented a ghastly spectacle. It was 
already night, and the bodies lay heaped* in masses on each 
other ; they were separately drawn out and examiued. by the 
light of torches. One man alone, the personal attendant of 
the Sultan, was found alive, and he pointed out the spot 
where the body of his master lay. It was immediately recog- 
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nised by the native commandant, and conveyed to the palace. 
It appeared, on enquiry, that Tippoo had received three 
■wounds in succession, and was then placed by his faithful 
attendants in his palankeen, but the spot soon became so 
blocked up with dead*and dying combatants tbat it was found 
impossible to remove it. Tippoo then appears to have crept 
out, when a European soldier, entering the gateway, endea- 
voured to snatch his brilliant sword-belt. Though fainting 
from loss of blood, the Sultan grasped a sword which lay near 
him, and aimed a blow at the soldier, wfio immediately lodged 
a ball in his temples, and deprived' him of life. His remains 
were conveyed through the city, and the inhabitants crowded 
the streets and prostrated themselves before the bier of their 
Tate sovereign. He was interred in the Buperb mausoleum of 
the family, by the side of his father, with all the imposing 
rites of Mahomedan sepulture, and the honours of an European 
military funeral. 

character of Thus, in the space of a few hours, fell the 
tippoo. 1799 capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 20,000 
troops, defended by 287 pieces of ordnance, and provided with 
well stored arsenals and every munition of war. It was the 
opinion of Lord Wellesley and of the'best military authorities 
around him, that with a thousand French troops well com- 
manded, Seringapatam, through the strength of its foitifica- 
tions and the difficulties of approach, would have been im- 
pregnable. Witli the capital fell the dynasty of Ryder, after 
a career of thirty-eight jears. Tippoo, who was forty-six at 
the time of his death, possessed none of his fatherls abilities, 
either for war or for peace; he exhibited neither the ‘same 
moderation in prosperity, nor the same equanimity in adversity. 
In the opinion of the Mysoreans, the one was born to create 
an empire, and the ftthcr to lose it. Tippoo died bravely in 
the defence of his throne, but it was the death of a soldier, not 
of a general or a sovereign. Ho was distinguished by bigotry 
and intolerance, and was the only Mahomedan sovereign sinco 
Aurungzebe who determined to propagate his creed by perse- 
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cution. Both father ami i*on whilst ed for thirty vran tho 
same rancorous hatred of the English, anil it was a dread of 
their projects throughout tius jK'rind which miinly inftmmrd 1 
the jmhey of the Comjnny's Gomutm-nt. The anim^ity of 
Hyderwas occasioned by the fellies the Madras council *, 
that of Tippoo sprung from Ins natural mahwolentv. Tho 
■sxpul-ion of the English from India was tlm ruling jn*sion of 
his life, anil to accomplish this obj*-ct lie Intripiol in every 
clnrbar in India, and wnt his emissaries to (!al«il and Pari*, 
nmcatu th« Eor J;alf a century the lb-cron had l**en the 
muMtiiOMof source of constant anxiety to the Court of Dins’* 
ton*, and the theatre of j>cq>otuxl warfare. Tim 
safety of the British po;o*en«ions had always l»i'U precarious, 
even in the intervals of |>enr<?. I/>rd Wrllcdey terminated this 
state of insecurity. Within a tw»lvemonth afttr landing* in 
Calcr.tta he extinguished the French party and Sniluenee at 
Hyderabad, and unde all the Nizam’* resources subservient to 
British interests; he annihilated the kingdom of Mysore, and 
ho established the Company’s authority from Cajx> Comorin 
to the Kistna on so solid a basis that it has newer since l**cn 
interrupted. Tlie capture of Seringajntain, an event second 
• in imjtortnnce only torfho battle of 1’lnssy, resounded through 
the wjmle continent, and the sudden and complete extinction 
of one of the substantive powers of India, struck terror into 
the hearts of its princes, nnd exalted the prestige of the British 
Government. But these advantages were not obtained with- 
out tlm violation of those solemn injunct ions which the wisdom 
ortho fears of Parliament, tlm Ministry, and tho East India 
ComjKmy, had issued to restrain tho growth of tlm British 
empire in India. “ I supine,” paid Lord Wellesley, in writing 
to Mr. Pitt on tlm nubject of theso transactions, “you will 
either bang mo or magnificently honour mo for my deeds. In 
cither case I shall bo gratified; for an English gallows is better 
than an Indian throne.’’ Ho was magnificently honoured, by 
the King with a step in tho peerage, by tho Parliament w'ith 
its thanks. 
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creation of i Lord Wellesley entertained no views of territorial 
new Mysore aggrandisement when ho entered upon the war 
dynasty, n99. Tippoo, but the issue of it had placed the 
whole of his dominions at the absolute disposal of the Company, 
and the right of conqqpst was exercised with great wisdom 
and moderation- Lord Wellesley, who acted in this matter 
exclusively on bis own judgment, without consulting his ally 
the Nizam, felt that the appropriation of the whole territory to 
the Company would have raised a flame of discontent at Hy- 
derabad and Poona, which it might havo fost another war to 
quench. To have divided it equally between the Nizam and 
the Company would have inflamed the jealousy of the 
Mahrattas, and enlarged the territories of a prince who was 
incompetent for the management of those he a heady possessed. 
To* have given the Peshwa a proportionate share of the con- 
quered districts when he had not participated either in the 
expense or the risk of the war, would have beeu an act of 
inconsistency, and it would, moreover, hare imprudently 
strengthened a power of very doubtful fidelity. Lord Welles- 
ley, therefore, determined to make over a portion of the terri- 
toiy to the ancient dynasty of Mysore, whom Tippoo had 
reduced to a Btate of abject poverty and humiliation. The • 
family had passed out of all recollection in the country, which 
rendered the act the more generous. A cliild of five years of 
age — the present raja — was drawn from obscurity and placed 
upon the throne, to which districts yielding fourteen lacs of 
pagodas a-year were attached. It was intended that the new 
state should bo essentially native in its character and admini- 
stration, and the brahmin Poornea, who, although a flindoo, 
had beeu for a quarter of a century the most efficient of the 
ministers of Hydcrand Tippoo, and was the model of an Indian 
statesman, was appointed to the chief control of affairs, while 
Colonel Close acted as*tho representative of the British Go- 
vorasaerA. The military Strree, for the 'maintenance oi ..which 
tho sum of seven lacs of pagodas we' •* ‘..ted.-’' 

disciplined and commanded by Briti ^ ; \T)| < ’ , 
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•was, moreover, at liberty to take over tho entire management 
of the state, or of any portion of it, if tho mal-adrainistration 
of the raja should endanger the subsidy. Though Lord W cl- 
lesley deemed it expedient to associate tho Nizam with the 
Company in the preliminary convention tor tho disposal of tho 
conquered territory, tho treaty with tho Mysore raja was con- 
cluded in the name of the British Government alone, from 
whom he received the kingdom os a free gift, bestowed on 
him personally, without any mention of heirs. Tho whole 
arrangement was mgrely a screen to cloak the appropriation 
of the resources of the kingdom to tho objects of tho British 
Government; and Lord Wellesley did not hesitate to affirm 
that tho territories thus placed under tho nominal sovereignty 
of the raja of Mysore constituted substantially an integial 
portion of our own dominions. But he did not fail to do justice 
to the interests of the country in tho selection of tho members 
of the commission appointed to completo the organization and 
settlement of it. It included Colonel Barry Close, tho prince 
of the Indian diplomatists of the time ; Captain Malcolm, after- 
wards Governor of Bombay; Captain Munro, subsequently 
Governor of Madras ; Henry Wellesley, eventually Lord 
Cowley, ambassador in, Paris ; and the Buko of Wellington; 
— the largest number of men of genius ever assembled at tho 
same board in India, either before or siuce. 

Allotment of The remaining districts of Mysore were thus 

tWmaimni; partitioned. Territory of the annual value of 
!Titor7,.i799. star-pagodas was allotted to the Com- 

pany, but charged with the payment of 2^0,000 pagodas to 
the families of Hyder and Tippoo, with the proviso that the 
British Government should be at liberty to make such deduc- 
tions from time to time from the sums allotted for their main- 
tenance as might appear proper on the decease of any member 
of the various branches of the family, and to limit, and if ad- 
visable, to suspend entirely tho payment of the whole or any 
part of the stipend, in the event of any hostQe attempt on the 
part of the family, or any membeT of it, against the peace of 
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manifest their sense of the merits of Lord Wellesley, offered 
him a donation of ten lacs of rupees from the proceeds of the 
captured grain, which appertained to tho state, hut his high 
sense of honour induced him to declino the gift, on which 
they settled an annuity of £5,000 a-yqpr on him for twenty 
years. But tho Commander-in-chief, General Ilarris, far 
from exhibiting the same magnanimity allotted to his own uso 
double tho usual share of his rank, or thirteen lacs of rupees. 
The general oflicere followed his example. The injustice of 
depriving tho rest of tho army of their legitimate dues by 
this unfair appropriation was so palpable, that tho law officers 
of the Crown to whom tho case was referred — the Attorney* 
Geiieral, subsequently Prime Minister of England, and the 
Solicitor-General, afterwards Speaker of tho House of Com- 
mons-advised the parties to refund the excess, of their own 
accord, but they refused to relinquish a cowrie. A suit was 
therefore commenced against them in Chancery, which, how- 
ever, was not successful; but the stigma of tins rapacity 
tarnished the laurels of Scringapatam. 
re«b«a rtfuw, the eve of tho war with Tippoo, Lord 

the oErrtNj ur- Wellesley demanded of tho Peshwa the aid of tho 
ntory, us3 contingent yhich ho was bonnd by tho treaty of 
3792 to furnish, and ho ostensibly ordered Pureshram Bhao, 
one of the great feudatory chiefs of the Maliratta empire, to 
join the British army with his force. At tho same time, 
however, Bajee Rao, with his usual duplicity, received two 
vakeels at his court from Tippoo, and accepted a douceur of 
tliirteen lacs of rupees, unknown to his minister, Nana Fur- 
nuvese. • The Maliratta contingent consequently took no 
part in the campaign. On the contrary, the Peshwa and 
•-an ‘a concerted a plan for attacking the dominions of tho 
izam, while his army and that of his British ally were occu- 
B ' ic £ e Scringapatam ; atid on the 2Gth April, 
• , Lord Wellesley, who was fully apprized of their 
mac nations, considered a rupture with them imminent. But 
ore their plans could he matured they were astounded by 
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rich district of Bcdnore with its important fortresses. Two 
British armies were sent against him, who succeeded in 
recovering the district, and driving him to the- frontier of the 
Peshwa’s dominions, wheie the pursuit necessarily ended. 
The distractions which prevailed among the Mahratta chiefs 
enabled him to collect another and a larger body, and the 
revolt began to assume formidable dimensions. It was mani- 
fest that there could be no tranquillity in the Deccan while 
this hold chieftain was roaming through it, at the head of an 
increasing foice of* maiaudcrs. Colonel Wellesley was, 
therefore,- directed to take the field against him, and with his 
usual energy and promptitude, pursued him without the re- 
laxation of a day for fonr months, from district to district, and 
at length brought him to bay on the 10th September, 1800. 
With four regiments of cavalry, European and Native, ho 
completely defeated and dispersed 5,000 of Dhoondia’s horse. 
Tbo freebooter fell in the action, and the insurrection, which, 
without this vigorous effort, might have ended in the esta- 
blishment of a hostile power, was completely suppressed. 
CfuioncfTmi- Dy the treaty concluded with the Nizam, ontho 
FUiffl th# ^ September, 1798, the new subsidiary force, 
which took* the place of the disbanded French 
battalions, was placed on the same footing with the regiments 
previously in his service, and restricted from acting against 
the Mahrattas. The minister was no stranger to their in- 
satiable upacity, and the recent refusal of the Peshwa to 
admit the arbitration of the British Government for the* settle- 
ment of Jim demands on the Nizam, plainly indicated the 
ti eat meat which he had to expect from the Mahratta powers. 
He therefore proposed to -the Resident that the subsidiary 
force should be augmented, more especially in the cavalry arm, 
and that territory should be substituted for the subsidy in 
money which was then paid for its maintenance. The pro- 
posal was most welcome to Lord WellcBley. He felt that the 
cash payments might be precarious, and that tbo conveyance 
o so largo a 6um month by month from the treasury .to the 
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controverted, or tlie ground that the raja himself was in a 
state of mental incapacity at the time, that Serfojee was an 
only son, and that he washeyond the age of ten. Ameer Sing, 
the half-brother of the deceased prince, was accordingly 
placed on the throne, with the full conturrenco of the Court 
of Directors. Serfojee, who had been educated by the 
missionary Swartz, and 'was a youth of many accomplish- 
ments, did not cease to press his claims on the British Govern- 
ment, and they were indirectly strengthened by the gross 
misconduct of Amcc^ Sing, who was a mere Asiatic volup- 
. tnary and tyrant. Sir John Shore was at length induced to 
submit the. case anew to the most renowned pundits in Hin- 
doostan, as well as in the Deccan, and they concurred in pro- 
nouncing the adoption of Serfojee unexceptional, according 
to the precepts of Hindoo law. The Court of Directors, 
persuaded that they had given their sanction to an act of 
injustice by his exclusion, instructed Lord Wellesley to place 
him on the throne, on condition that be should accept any 
arrangement the Government might think fit to dictate regard- 
ing the more punctual payment of the debts due to the 
Company, and the better management of the country. 
Commissioners were appointed to examine the condition and 
the resources of Tanjore, and on their report. Lord Wellesley 
assumed the entire administration of the country, and settled 
on the raja an animal allowance of one lac of pagodas, together 
with a fifth of its net revenue. Thus expired this little inde- 
pendent principality, a hundred and fifty years after it had 
been founded by Shahjee, the father of Sevajec. 

The »tate of th? In the treaty made by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, 
CMDibc, H30 ^.Jththe Nabob of the Carnatic, it was provided 
that an annual subsidy should be paid for the support of the 
British troops to whom the defence of the country was com- 
mitted, and that certain districts should be pledged to the 
Company, on which no assignments should be given. Maho- 
med AU, the reigning prince, whom the Company had set up 
as “their own nabob of the Carnatic” in the days of Clive and 
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with extinction. In 1795, Lord Hobart, the Governor of 
Madras, endeavoured, at the particular request of the Court of 
Directors, to obtain a modification of the treaty of 1792, and 
proposed that the mortgaged districts, on which the Nabob 
continued to grant assignments contrary to his engagement, 
should be transferred to the Company in lieu of the subsidy. 
To secure the concurrence of the Nabob, he offered to relinquish 
debts due to the Company to the extent of a crore of rupees, 
but his creditors constrained him to reject the proposal, 
because, though highly advantageous to Iris interests, it 
would have extinguished their own flagitious profits. Lord 
Hobart then proposed to resort to coercion, on the ground 
that tho treaty of 1792 had been violated by the Nabob, and 
ceased to be binding on the Company, bnt Sir John Shore, 
peremptorily refused his concurrence; and the acrimonious 
correspondence which grew out of tho proposition, induced the 
Court of Directors to recall Lord Hobart. 

They had, however, set their heart on this 
i<r'< propouii measure, and they requested Lord Wellesley to 
to th« KaDoh, can Madras on lus way to Calcutta, and make 
* a second effort to procure tho Nabob's consent to- 
it. But under tho interested counsel of the harpies around 
him, ho not only spumed tho proposals, but went so far as to 
raise tho question whether the Company had any claim 
whatever upon tho revenues of the Carnatic. The negotiation 
consequently fell to the ground; but the treaty of 1792, had, 
likewise, given tho Governor-General authority, in the event 
of a war%n tho Coast, to assume tho entire government and 
resources of the Carnatic, with the reservation of a fifth for the 
support of tho Nabob's dignity. In the prospect of a war 
with Tippoo, tho Court of Directors had, moreover, directed 
the Government of India to take possession of tho Carnatic, 
and not to relinquish it without special instructions from them. 
But Lord Wellesley was unwilling to adopt bo extremo a 
measure, and mado the milder request of a contribution of 
three lacs of pagodas for the use of the army then about to 
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take tho field. TJm Na!.<nb made o solemn promise to furnish 
this finally, but violated it “with mw cimwntanco of 
infamy.” In reliance on bin pledge, the scanty f tin'll in tho 
Madras treasury hail liepii fully appropriated to the equipment 
of tho army, and lut failure might Into proved most disastrous 
to tho military ojiemtiotjs of the ram|raign, if a supply of 
treasure had not opjiortunoly arrived from llcnpil I/ird 
Wellesley next proj>o«cd to t!io Nal*d* to retiounre for over 
tho right of tho Company to n«**nmc tho management of tho 
Carnatic, on tho occurrence of war, if ho would content to 
transfer in perpetuity temtoiy y hiding nn annual revenuo 
equal to tho subsidy ho was bound to contribute for tho 
military defenco of tho country, ho receiving the benefit of 
whatever additional rent* tho district* might yield under 
improved management. I/>rd Wellesley likewise offered a 
liberal and generous arrangement respecting the debts due by 
tho Nabob to tho Company, which fell little tdinrt of two crorcs 
of rupees, not this proposal was likewise rejected, ami tho 
Governor •Genera] was rebuked for having ventured to make it, 
at a time when tho instalments were punctually jiaiil, nlthough 
with money raised at usurious interest^ • 

r Utw of liy tho treaty of 1792, tho Nabob was bound 
»i« Ksboti-i “not to enter into any negotiation or political 
lotngn^i.M correspondence with any European or nativo 
power, without tho consent of tho Company." Hut, on tho 
fall of Scringapatam, papers were discovered which showed 


that both the lafe.and the present Nabob had been engaged in 
a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo, by nuuns of n 
cypher — -which was found — and had conveyed secret intelli- 
gence, and friendly admonition, and important advico to him. 
The fact of this intrigue was established by tho clearest oral 
and documentary eviUcncc; nor will it appear incredible except 
to a European mind. Intrigue is the aliment of native courts, 
and there was not a native prince in India who would havo 
considered such a plot dishonourable under any circumstances, 
or felt any regret except on its failure. On examining the 
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documents, Lord "Wellesley came to tlie conclusion that the 
Nabobs, father and son, had not only violated the treaty by 
negotiating a separate connection with Tippoo, but had placed 
themselves in the position of enemies of the Company by 
endeavouring to establish a unity of iuterests with “their 
most implacable foe.” The obligations of the treaty, ho said, 
were thus extinguished, and the British Government was at 
liberty to exercise its rights in whatever manner might bo 
most conducive to the general iuterests of the Company in the 
Carnatic. The “ qpmbination of fortunate circumstances” 
which had revealed the correspondence, removed every diffi- 
culty from his mind, and satisfied liirn of the justice and equity 
of depriving the Nabob of the cavil and militaTy government 
of the Carnatic, reserving a suitable proportion of its revenues 
for his support. But the negotiations then on foot with the 
court of Hyderabad, regarding the commutation of territory for 
the subsidy, were not, as yet, complete, and it appeared 
advisable to postpone the assumption of tho Carnatic. This 
delay afforded time for receiving tho direct sanction of tho 
Court of Directors and of tho Board of Control for this bold 
measure. But when the period for action arrived, tho Nabob 
Omdut-ool-ommh was* on liis death-bed, and it was deemed 
indelicate to disturb his last moments with a painful discussion. 
On his death, the Governor of Madras communicated to his 
reputed son, whom he had nominated as his heir, the proofs of 
his father’s and grandfather’s infidelity, by which all claim to 
the consideration of the Company had been forfeited. He was 
informed that the succession to the mnsnud.was now a question 
of favour and not of right, and that it could be conceded only 
on condition that the entire civil and military power of the state 
should be resigned to the British Government. Acting untier 
the advice of the guardians whom his father had appointed, he 
refused to accept these conditions. Tlitey were then offered to 
Azlm-ool-omrah, the son of the deceased Nabob’s brother, 
who acceded to them without hesitation ; and, in the pompous 
language of the proclamation, “this prince, the immediate 
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great grandson of the Nabob Anwor-ood-deen khan, of blessed 
memory, had renewed the alliance between the Company and 
his illustrious ancestors, and established an adequate security 
for the British interests in the Carnatic; and the British 
Tbe Carnatic Government,, had resolved to exercise its rights 
annexed, 1801 an( j its powers, under Providence, in supporting 
and establishing the hereditary pretensions of tbe prince in 
the Soohadarce of the territories of Arcot and the Carnatic 
Payenghaut.” In plain English, the Nabob was mediatized, 
and the Carnatic became a British province. A fifth of its 
revenues was allotted for liis support; hut the arrangement 
was distinctly and intentionally limited to him and to his own 
family, instead of being extended, as in the case of former 
treaties, to his heirs and successors. The annexation of the 
Dcocan to the dominions of the Company was thus con- 
summated. Out of tho territories acquired from Mysore, tbo 
Nizam, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the raja of Tanjorc, 
Lord "Wellesley created the Presidency of Madras. Of tire 
population, which, according to a lato census amounted to more 
than twenty-two millions, eighteen millions belong to Lord 
Wellesley’s annexations, and though they were mado in direct 
contravention of the resolutions of all tfce public authorities in 
England, they were honoured with their hearty concurrence. 
Natwr »mbM.y "While Zcmaun Shah was advancing towards 
to reriio, isoo. Delhi, Lord Wellesley despatched a native envoy, 
Mehndy Ali, to tho court of Persia, to instigate the king to 
threaten his hereditary dominions in Central Asia, and induce 
him to rccross tho Indus for their defence. The unscrupulous 
vakeel, who considered lying tho first qualification 0 of an 
Oriental diplomatist, assured tho king that the Govemor- 
G&iernl was not in tho smallest degreo annoyed at the inva- 
sion of Zernoun Shah, but rather .wished him to advance into 
tho country, and thua*'affonl on opportunity of showing how 
easily he could lw expelled. But, ho remarked, the Abdalco 
was a Soonec, and had grievously oppressed the Sheahs, tho 
ruling Beet in Persia, and constrained thousands of them to 
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take refuge in the Company’s territories. To arrest the 
progress of so heterodox a prince would bo an acceptable ser- 
vice both to God and man. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait,* and lost no time in giving encouragement to Mahomed 
Shah to invade the dominions of Ills brother, Zeraaun Shah, 
who was thus obliged to retreat in haste across the Indus, in 
the course of the year 1799. 

But Lord Wellesley considered it advisable to 

Malcolm** cm- . J 

busy to p ema, send a more imposing embassy to Persia, with the 
ls0 °* view of gstablisliing a British influence in Central 

Asia, and preventing the periodical alarm of an invasion by 
Zemaun Shah, with his horde of Turks and Tartars, Oosbegs 
and Gliiljies. The officer selected for this mission was 
Captain Malcolm, then not more than thirty, who had 
attracted the notice of Lord Wellesley by the talent he had 
exhibited during the late critical transactions at Hyderabad, 
and the ardour of his professional ambition. He was pecu- 
liarly adapted for a mission to a court like that of Persia, 
by hi3 thorough knowledge of the oriental languages, 
character, and weaknesses, his admirable tact, and his invari- 
able good "humour. No accredited agent had visited that 
court since the days of, Queen Elizabeth, when the name of 
England was utterly unknown in Asia, and Lord Wellesley 
was anxious to impress the Persians with a due sense of the 
power and wealth of the British empire in the east. The 
envoy's suite comprised more than five hundred persons, 
European and native. The embassy was equipped in the most 
magnificent style, and supplied with watches glittering with 
jewels, baskets of gold beautifully enamelled, lustres of 
variegated glass, richly chased pistols, and massive mirrors 
in gorgeous frames, wliich twelve hundred men were daily im- 
pressed to con\ ey from the coast to the capital, and a hundred 
and forty maunds of sugar and sugar-bandy. Though im- 
peded at every step by the frivolities of Persian etiquette, 
Captain Malcolm was treated with distinguished honour during 
his progress through the country. On liis arrival at Teheran, 
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he was received in fell drnbar by the king, decked with the 
jewels of *wliieh his ancestor, Nadir Shah, had plundered 
Delhi in 1739, and arrayed in a robe studded with precious- 
stones, the value of which was computed at a crore of 
rupees* The ulterior .purpose of the mission was to establish 
a predominant influence at the Persian court, and this could 
be accomplished only by a lavish expenditure; the envoy, 
therefore, “bribed like a king - , and not a pedlar," upon a 
scale which made tho Court of Directors wince. But, when 
he came to open bis commission, he found that his immediate 
object had been already accomplished, by the humble native 
vakeel who preceded him, and who had been instrumental 
in compelling Zemaim Shah to recross tho Indus, by foment- 
ing the rebellion of his brothers, and suggesting an attack 
on Balkh, A political treaty was nevertheless made, which 
provided that the king of Persia should labour to counteract 
any future attempt to invade Hindostan; that if ZemSun 
Shah invaded Persia, the Company should aid tho king with 
stores, aud that neither the French, nor any power in alliance 
with them, should be allowed to erect a fort in any part of 
the Persian dominions. It stipulated, moreover, that if any 
of tho French nation should endeavour to establish them- 
selves in the country, the king’s officers should disgrace, 
expel and exterminate them. To extenuate this truculent 
order, Captain Malcolm explained that it was a mere eastern 
hyperbole, and, in reality, meant nothing. He likewise con- 
cluded a commercial treaty, granting various privilege**, 
which were, however, of no value, as the trade of Persia, 
in its most palmy days, bad never been worth maintaining. 
Tho result of the embassy fell miserably short of its cost. 
Indeed, tho political treaty, so far as it revealed our fears of 
tho invasion of India by a European power, through Persia, 
may bo considered Jlbsitively mischievous. The Government 
of India, however, experienced no further molestation from 
Zemaon Shah, who perished in battle two years after. 

On tho fall of Seringapatam, Lord Wellesley 
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ditjon u the suggested to Mr. Dundas the propriety of sending 
Mauritius, 1799. ^ fo rc6 f rom jndLa to co-operate in any attempt 
which the Ministry might make to expel the French from 
Egypt. But the communication between England and India, 
was at that period so dilatory and precarious, that he was for 
seven months without any authentic information from home, 
lie limited his exertions, therefore, to the assemblage of a 
largo body of European troops at Trincomalee, the noblest 
harbour in Ceylon, to be ready to proceed in any direction 
which Mr. Dundas gnight indicate. In the reply which ho 
subsequently received from Downing Street, no notice was 
taken of the proposed expedition to Egypt, and Lord Wel- 
lesley resolvod to employ the armament collected at Trin- 
coinajeo in tho capture of the Mauritius and Bourbon. The 
possession of theso islands, at an easy distance from tho 
continent of India, greatly facilitated the hostile projects of 
tho French, and exposed the political and commercial interests 
of England in tho east to no small risk. The privateers 
fitted out in them preyed incessantly on British trade in 
every part of the eastern seas. The losses sustained by the 
merchants of Calcutta alone, since the beginning of tho war, 
were moderately estimated at two crores of rupees. The rato 
of insurance had readied a point which almost suspended tho 
trade of tho port. The Indian squadron, under Admiral 
Rainier was unable to protect the Bay of Bengal, in which five 
merchant vessels had recently been taken. On tho 7th t of 
October, 1800, the Company’s ship the “Kent,” armed with 
eighteen guns, was captured by a French ^vessel of war, at 
tho inoufh of tho Ilooglily, after an action of an hour and 
three-quarters, in which fifty-five of her crew were killed or 
wounded. Lord Wellesley could not brook this insult at tho 
xcry threshold of Ids capital, and determined at onco to send 
the Trincomalee fleet and army to the islands, and extinguish 
this nest of corsairs. But, tho design was unfortunately 
frustrated by Admiral Rainier. Ho thought fit to keep tho 
letter soliciting the co-operation of tho fleet, for six weeks 
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■without acknowledgment, though the lateness of the monsoon 
required the utmost despatch, and at length positively refused 
to take part in the expedition, without the express commands 
of his Majesty, signified through the usual channel of the 
Admiralty. As the Ministry were not prepared to displace 
him for this misconduct they gave him official credit for having 
acted under a sense of public duty. To every one besides, 
it was palpable that he was actuated only by that feeling of 
contemptible jealousy which had so often led the officers of 
the royal navy to treat the instructions received from a 
Governor of the Company with contempt. The expedition 
was necessarily abandoned when the aid of the navy was 
denied. The islands remained in possession of the French 
for eight years longer, and the priggish conceit of the Admiral 
entailed on the commerce of India an additional loss of two 
crores of rupees. The recurrence of such acts of folly was 
subsequently prevented by an Act of Parliament which placed 
the king’s navy, equally with his army, at the disposal of his 
representative in the east. 

F*p tl i,t IIia to Lord Wellesley received a despatch 

*•« froi n Downing-street, stating that Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby had been despatched with a force of 
15,000 men, to co-operate with the Turkish army in expelling 
the French from Egypt, and that it was deemed advisable to 
support his operations with an Indian force. The armament 
collected at Trincomaleo was, therefore, ordered to the Red 
Sea, together with a large addition of Bombay troops. The 
’army, consisting, altogether of 4,000 Europeans and 5,000 
volunteer sepoys, was entrusted to General Baird, '"with the 
animating remark of Lord Wellesley, that a 11 more worthy 
sequel to the storm of Scringapatam could not be presented to 
his genius and valour." The expedition touched at Mocha, 
and proceeded up the Red Sea to Cosscir, where the troops 
performed one of the most extraordinary feats ever achieved 
by an army, that of traversing a hundred and twenty miles of 
the and and pathless desert to Chennai), on the Nile.* General 
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Baird reached Cairo on the 10th August, and on the 27th 
encamped on the shores of the Mediterranean. The history 
of British India teems -with romance, hut there is no incident 
more romantic than the appearance of sepoys from the banks 
of the Ganges, in the land of the Pharaohs, marching in the 
footsteps of Alexander and Cassar, under an English commander, 
to encounter the veterans of the army of Italy. Before the 
Indian contingent, however, could he brought into action, the 
report of it3 approach, combined with the energy of Sir John 
Hutchinson, who had succeeded to the command on the death 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, induced the French general to 
capitulate. But the power and the resources of the British 
empire were most conspicuously exhibited to the world by tliis 
concentration of troops from Europe and Asia on the banks of 
the Nile. 

Th« of Within a month of the surrender of the French 
Aaiuu, 1802 . army in Egypt, the preliminaries of peace 
between England and Franco were signed at Amiens. All the 
foreign settlements which had been captured in India, Ceylon 
excepted, were restored, as well as the Cape of Good Hope, 
then considered, and with reason, tho maritime gate of India. 
The Court of Directors, uiRler tho influence of a short-sighted 
economy, immediately ordered their military establishments in 
India to bo reduced, but Lord Wellesley, not considering the 
British dominions sufficiently secure to justify such a measure, 
hesitated to comply witli their order, and the course of events, 
fully vindicated his sagacity. Tho treaty of Amiens was no 
sooner ratitgfl than Bouaparto despatched a large armament to 
Pondicherry, with tho determination of re-establishing tho 
rower and influence of Franco in India. It consisted of two 
Phips °f Bio line, two frigates, and two corvettes, with a 
military staff of several general officers, nnjl a duo proportion 
of subordinate officers, with 1,400 European troops, and ten 
hes of treasure, under tho direction of Mons. Logcr, who 
a as designated Captain-General of the French establishments 
to tho vast of tho Cape. It was to bo followed by a second 
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squadron of three ships of the line and two frigates. Lord 
Wellesley had brought with him to India the intense anti- 
gallican feeling of the day. It had been his constant aim for 
three years to exclude French influence from every native 
durbar. He had Completely succeeded in closing the Deccan 
against it, and the feelings with wlncli he now witnessed the 
amval of a powerful French force on the Coromandel coast, 
directed by the supreme genius of Bonaparte, may be readily 
conceived. He felt that all our relations with the native 
princes would be at once deranged, and the seeds of another 
conflict for supremacy planted in tho soil of India, ever fruitful 
in revolutions. There was already a formidable French force 
in Sindia’s pay in Hindostan, equal in numbers and strength 
to tho British army in that quarter, and he could not contem- 
plate the co-operation of the two bodies in the north and south 
without a feeling of just alarm. He determined, therefore, by 
an act of unexampled audacity, to disregard the royal warrant, 
which peremptorily directed him to restore to the French 
Republic “ all the countries, territories, and factories which had 
belonged to it in India.” On the arrival of Admiral Linois 
with his squadron in the roadstead of Pondicherry, Lord Clive, 
the Governor of Madras, was dire&cd to inform him that the 
Governor-General had resolved to postpone the restitution of 
the French settlements till he could communicate with the 
Ministry in England. The fleet returned to the Mauritius, and 
before a reply could be received to the reference, hostilities had 
recommenced in Europe, and the British interests in India were 
thus saved frofu the dangers they must have been jxposed to if 
tho continuance of peace had enabled Bonaparte to give full 
scopo to Ills ambitious schemes. 

vuifr aii „■ We turn now to the affairs of Oude. One of 
SSW tho latest acts of Sir John Shore’s administration 
Jiniurr, nos was the elevation of Sadut Ali to the musnud, in 
tire room of the profligate Vizier Ali, v ho was sent to Benares, 
with an annual pension of a lac and a half of rupees. Tho 
turbulence of his disposition, however, rendered it imprudent 
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to permit him to reside so near the frontier of Oudc, and it was 
resolved to remove him to Calcutta. lie spared no effort to 
procure a reversal of the order, but without success. A day 
or two before the period fixed for his departure, ho called on 
Sir. Cherry, the British Resident, under wl'oso superintendence 
he had been placed, and complained in very internperato lan- 
guage of the harshness of this procedure. Mr. Cherry endea- 
voured to calm liis violence, and remarked that he was simply 
carrying out the orders of his superiors, for which lie was not 
himself responsible. The youth started up in a rage from his 
seat, and struck Mr. Cherry with his sword. His attendants, 
who were waiting for tho signal, rushed iu and butchered him, 
as well as several other gentlemen residing in the house. 
From thence they hurried to tho houses of other Europeans, 
several of whom fell victims to their fury ; but on tho arrival 
of a troop of horse, they took to flight, and eventually' sought 
refuge in tho woody district of Bootwul. Vizier Ali was soon 
after joined by several zemindars, and was enabled to take 
possession of the eastern districts of Oude with a considerable 
force. Sadut Ali had lost all popularity by liis exactions, and 
in the hour of need discovered that both Iris subjects and his 
troops were disposed to desert him, and join the standard of 
his rival. He was constrained, therefore, to apply for a 
British detachment to protect his own person. Another de- 
tachment was sent against Vizier Ali; his followers rapidly 
dispersed, and he fled for protection to the Rajpoot raja of 
Jcypore, who delivered him up on the demand of Lord Welles- 
ley. But *ven in that age of anarchy and treachery, the sur- 
render of one to whom an asylum had onco been granted, was 
considered an act of unpardonable baseness, and the raja 
became’ an object of contempt in every kingdom and province 
of India. 4 

On the approach of Zemaun Shah to the Indus 
troops in Ouflt, which has already been noticed, Lord Wellesley 
laoo. requested Sir James Craig, the commandant in 
Oude, to communicate his views on the defence of that king- 
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in his servants, had filled him with disgust. Keither was lie 
pleased with his subjects, nor they with him. From the first 
he had been indisposed to the cares of government, and lie 
was not reconciled to them by experience. lie expected that 
one of his eons would be placed on the throne, as a matter of 
course, to perpetuate his name, and that suitable allowances 
would be granted to the other members of the family. As for 
himself, the treasure which he had accumulated — estimated at 
a crore of rupees — would procure him all the gratification ho 
could desire in a psivato station. Lord 'Wellesley eagerly 
caught at the proposal of the Nabob Vizier, and hastened to 
inform the Court of Directors that he intended to turn it to 
account, and establish the Company’s exclusive authority in 
Oude. He informed the Nabob that he was fully prepared to 
sanction the proposed abdication, provided he took up his 
residence in the British dominions, and vested the government 
of Oude absolutely and permanently in the Company, but ho 
could not permit the public treasure, which belonged to the 
state and was liable for its obligations, to be removed. 

He withdraw. But the Nabob Vizier had never seriously con- 
hasbdication, templated the resignation of his ldngdom to his 
son, and stiit less to the Company. His ruling 
passion was avarice, and nowhere could it be more amply 
gratified than on aii Asiatic throne. On the receipt of Lord 
Wellesley’s proposal, ho assured the Resident that he would 
not bring on himself the odium and disgrace of having sold his 
country for money, and had therefore abandoned all thought of 
retirement. Lord W ellesley expressed great indignation at the 
insincerity and duplicity, as he termed it, of the Vizier, and 
charged him with having made a proposal which was from the 
firat illusory, and designed only to defeat the reform of his 
military establishment by artificial delays. The Governor- 
General resolved to proceed at once to action. Several regi- 
ments were ordered to move to different stations in the Oude 
territories, and the Nabob was called on to make provision for 
their maintenance, according to the terms of the treaty. He 
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immediately addressed a memorial to the Governor-General, 
acknowledging that he was the creature and dependent of the 
Company, but remonstrating against a measure to which he 
had never given his consent. The seventh article of the treaty, 
he said, provided that no augmentation of the British force 
should be made without necessity, yet a large increase was 
now needlessly forced upon him. By the seventeenth article 
lie was to enjoy full authority over his household affairs, his 
subjects, and his troops; whereas ho was now required to re- 
hnqiush the control of the military force in his dominions, 
which would not fail to annihilate his authority, and expose 
um to the contempt of his people. This remonstrance excited 
the highest displeasure of Lord Wellesley, who ordered it to 
be returned to the Nabob, as being deficient in that respect 
which was due to the first British authority in India, and lie 
JJ as informed that «* if he should think proper again to impeach 
lie honour and jusUceof the British Government in such terms, 
tta would consider how such unfounded 

calumnies and gross misrepresentations, both of facts and 

arguments, ought to be noticed.” 

ISSST .’ 1 , Vizier yielded to necessity, and began 

JS"**™*. '°. <1 “ ba " <1 “ P”t »r ids 01.11 troops, in order to ob- 
liut iaXo ‘ M " f " nj ’ for,l, 0 pajme n t„ftl,el!ritishregimrats. 
for a se^r I IT' Jn " to provision 

Me S a ^ 1 “”^'0 «* augmentation." 

wL re^L , 7 d f“%'vi.lMU,ich the collections 

* si,rrr° for 

hi. rovenne, to bo drewn’up^ his “ f d,n, “ 1 ? "[ 

through tho P.oeidont to Lorf WdM^^T' “* “ 7 “‘ r 1 
statement, replied .I*. .... .i,,..,'™ -' T'-™ receiving tho 

i»g i» which ,,i, E , c,„ no T' 1 " 

ss^srjrrr ■ ■ 

cnmiu.t to Interpose eirectuallv for tho protection 
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of liia interests, as well as those of the Company, which wero 
menaced with common and speedy destruction by tho rapid 
decline of tho general resources of his Excellency’s don inions.” 
The Resident was then instructed to proposo either that ho 
should resign tho entire management of tho civil and military 
government to the Company, a suitable provision being made 
for his own maintenance and that of his family, or that ho 
3honld cedo to tho Company in perpetual sovereignty a section 
of his territories sufficient to cover tho expenso of tho entire 
British force. Tho Nfbob manifested the strongest repugnance 
to both proposals, and a tedious correspondence ensued, which 
was marked, on tho part of Lord Wellesley, by that imperious 
tone which had characterized tho transaction throughout. Tho 
Nabob, unable to obtain any relaxation of tho demand, entreated 
Lord Wellesley to allow him to go on pilgrimage, tho pretext 
by which Hindoos and Maliomedans endeavour to escape from 
an embarrassing position. Tho whole of his territories and 
treasure, ho said, was at tho disposal of tho Company, and ho 
had neither inclination nor strength to resist them, but ho could 
not yield his consent to a proposal 60 injurious to his royal 
character. Lord Wellesley was desirous, if possible, to avoid 
the appearance of a compulsory cession of territory, and de- 
spatched bis brother and private secretary, Sir. Henry Wel- 
lesley, to Lucknow, in tho hope that tho prescnco of a member 
of his own family would overcomo tho repugnanco of the 
Nabob. Every form of ingenuity was exhausted to obtain tho 
voluntary surrender of the districts, but tho Nabob still por- 
• sisted in asserting that it would inflict an indelible stain on his 
reputation throughout India to deprivo one of its royal houses of 
such a dominion. The Resident at length brought the discussion 
to an issue by ordering the intendants of the districts which had 
been selected to hold themselves in readiness to transfer their 
collections and their allegiance to the Company. 

Anaexilloa of The Vizier deemed it vain any longer to contend 
yrith ne S*iat°rs who could bring such arguments 
to bear on him, and on tho 10th November, after 
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misrule, dignified -with the Dame of government at Lucknow 
■was not only unreasonable, but financially impracticable. The 
fidelity of the troops depended on punctual pay, and tliis 
punctuality required the solid basis of territorial revenues, 
honestly administered by British officers* This is the sinew of 
the argument by which this high-handed ^or as the natives 
would call it, euburdust — proceeding has been vindicated, and 
v it will be readily conceded that it is by no means, deficient in 
strength- Nor should it be forgotten that tho kingdom of Oude 
fell to the Company +>y right of conquest in 1763, and was 
restored to the reigning family as a matter of grace ; aud that • 
according to the prescriptive maxims of eastern policy, it was 
considered ever after subject to the control, if not even at tho 
disposal, of tho British Government, who had accordingly maxlo 
and unmade Nabobs at its own pleasure. It was doubtless on 
this principle that Lord Wellesley told the Nabob on one occa- 
sion during these negotiations, that he had a right to take over, 
not a part only, but the whole of his country. 

Appointment The settlement of the districts ceded by the 
«na dismissal Nabob Vizier was entrusted to a commission coi- 

ol Mr. Henry 

Weiiesiey. sisting of the Company’s civil servants, of winch 
1801 ' Mr. Henry Wfcllesley, the brother of the Governor- 

General, who combined great administrative talent with much 
firmness and discretion, was made President. In announcing 
this arrangement to the Court of Directors, Lord Wellesley 
stated that the labours of the commission would probably be 
completed within a twelvemonth, perhaps in a shorter period, 
and that ly's brother would receive no allowance beyond tho 
valary of his post as private secretary. The Directors expi e3sed 
their cordial approbation of the terms of the treaty, which 
was calculated to promote their interests, and which created 
thirty new appointments for their civil service, but they de- 
nounced even the temporary appointment of Mr. Wellesley as 
11 a "rirtual supersession of the jus rights ” of that favourite 
service, and they hastened to give vent to their jealous feeling, 
in a despatch, which peremptorily ordered his dismissal. Tha 
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President of the Board of Control, Lord Wellesley’s persona! 
friend, Lord Castlereagh, drew his pen across the despatch and 
returned it to the India House, with the remark that the ap- 
pointment was not m the fixed and ordinary line of the Com- 
pany’s service ; that it was only decent to await an explanation 
from the Governor-General, and that Hr. Wellesley would 
probably have relinquished the office before the despatch could 
reach India. The labours of the commission were in fact com- 
pleted, and Mr. Wellesley had resigned the office, even before 
the despatch was drafted. c 

The Smid er On Lord Wellesley’s return from the Coast, bo 
Court, 1800. devoted his attention to various measures of in- 
ternal administration with his accustomed ardour. Of these, 
ono of the most important was the reconstruction of the 
Sadder Court at Calcutta. Tins was not only the highest local 
court of appeal, bat was charged with the duty of superin- 
tending the administration of justice, and the operations of tho 
police throughout the whole of the Presidency. Under the 
native governments, tho prince had always united tho legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers of the state in his own 
person. The Company acted on the principle of introducing 
as few changes as possible in tho ex&ting system of adminis- 
tration, and it was accordingly provided that the Governor- 
General in Council should, in like manner, exercise the highest 
judicial functions, in addition to those of the executive 
government and of legislation. The Sudder Court was 
accordingly held in tho Council Chamber, with closed doors, 
and without th'o presenco either of the suitors £r of their 
pleaders. The proceedings of tho lower courts were trans- 
lated into English and read to the members of Council, and 
tho decisions they passed in cadi case, were recorded and pro- 
mulgated by the registrar. To this system of procedure, 
Lord Wellesley saw many gra\e objections. Tho translation 
of the papers occasioned a vexatious delay, and the union of the 
judicial and the legislative functions in tho 6amo body was 
repugnant to sound principle; a conscientious discharge of 
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the duties of the Sudder Court would absorb all the time of 
tho Governor-General, wliilo the administration of justico with 
closed doors deprived it of one of its most important safe- 
guards, and impaired tho confidence of tho country. On tho 
other hand, to throw open tho CodnciJ Chamber wliilo suits 
were under examination, would not be without its disadvan- 
tages, Tho presence of the Governor-Goncral on tho bench 
would necessarily interfere with tho freedom of advocacy; 
few native pleaders would bo found to contest Ids opinions, 
and Ids will, rather tjian tho law, would too often bo the rule 
of decision. It was resolved, therefore, to divest the 
Governor-General and Council of their judicial functions, and 
to select tho ablest judicial officers in tho servico to preside 
in tho Court. ' Lord Wellesley was anxious that tho chief 
judge should bo invested with tho same emblem of dignity 
which tho chief justice of tho Crown Court enjoyed, but ho 
was unable to procure tho distinction of knighthood for him. 
The Sudder Court, however, was rendered illustrious by tho 
appointment of Mr. Henry Thomas Colebrooko, tho most 
profound Oriental scholar of tho day, and ono of tho most 
• distinguished o! the public servants, to preside over Us pro- 
ceedings. # 

Th« Collect! of ^ became evident, moreover, to Lord Welles- 
Fort wmiam, ley’s mind, that there could bo no substantive 
1 improvement in the administration of tho country, 

without providing a succession of men, sufficiently qualified 
to conduct it. The civil service had produced not a few men of 
first-rate ability, but it was in its origin qnly a mercantile 
staff, and it had not been deemed necessary to accommo- 
date the training of tho civilians, as a body, to the more 
important duties which, now devolved upon them. India was 
still considered rather in the light of a commercial factory* 
than an imperial domain. For men who were to act as 
magistrates, collectors, judges, t political agents, and ambas- 
sadors, it was still deemed sufficient if they were well versed 
in the mysteries of the counting-house, understood book- 
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keeping by double entry, and wrote a hand which the 
Directors could read. The system which Burke had repro- 
bated fifteen years before was still unchanged, and lads of 
fifteen were sent out to the Indian service before their educa- 
tion was finished, with 'no opportunity or inducement after 
their arrival, to complete it. Of the languages of the people, 
whose affairs they were to administer, they were not required 
to know even the rudiments. To supply these palpable 
deficiencies in the system of government, Lord Wellesley was 
determined to found a College in Calcutta, and assemble in it 
the young writers, as the embryo civilians were designated, 
from the three Presidencies, and Bet them to continue and 
complete their European education, and to study the laws, 
literature, and languages of the people they were to govern. 
The institution was projected on that scale of magnificence 
which marked all Lord Wellesley’s plans, and in the medal 
which was Btruck on the occasion, the date of its establish- 
ment was thrown back a twelvemonth, to associate it with 
the memorable event of the capture of Seringapatam. A 
provost and vice-provost were appointed, with salaries of 
Indian magnitude, and the sum of 5^000 rupees a-month was 
ullotted for the public table of the qrtlegians. Learned men 
were invited to join it from all parts of India, and in the 
minds of the natives the halcyon days of the great Maliorae- 
dan and Hindoo princes, who had Bought to render their 
courts illustrious by the assemblage of the literati, appeared 
now to be revived in the metropolis of British India. Four 
disputations we;e to be held annually in the grand edifice 
which Lord Wellesley had erected, “ in an angust Assembly,” 
composed of the natives of rank and learning, pundits aud 
moonshees, rajas and foreign ambassadors. Such an institu- 
tion was at the time essentially necessary to give the stamp 
of efficiency to tho v institutions of the British Government} 
but it was very costly, and, it was erected without the sanc- 
tion, or even the cognizance, of the Court of Directors. 
Accordingly, on the 29th January, 1802, they passed a 
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peremptory order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellesley 
-was mortified to an extreme degree by this subversion of one 
of his most cherished schemes, -which exposed him to the 
contempt of India, and he gave vent to his feelings in a 
passionate appeal to his friends in the Ministry. He likewise 
placed on the records of the Council an elaborate minute, in 
which he combated tbe arguments of the India House, and 
maintained the necessity of such an institution with irresistible 
force. The objection which the Court of Directors had raised, 
on the ground of expense, had been obviated, he said, by 
the imposition of a* new tax, which would produce a sum 
equal to the charge of the College establishment. This was 
no other than the renewal of the transit duty on the convey- 
ance of produce from district to district, which Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Governments had been in the habit of imposing. 
At the present day it appears incredible, that one of tbe most 
liberal and enlightened statesmen of that period, should have 
taken credit to himself for tho establishment of one of the 
most barbarous and mischievous taxes ever devised, and 
sought to make provision for his noble college by the inter- 
ruption of inland commerce. He proceeded to pass an order 
for the abolition of the College, “ as an act of necessary sub- 
mission to the controlling authority of the Court," but immedi- 
ately after, issued a second order directing that the abolition 
should be gradually effected, in the next eighteen months. 
At the same time, he entreated Lord Castlereagh to use his 
utmost endeavours to save from destruction the institution 
which he regarded with feelings of greater exultation, than 
even tho jpngdom he had built up in the Defccan, and to the 
consolidation of which ho vowed to devote his political life. 
Under the pressure of the Board of Control, the Court of 
Directors were induced to qualify their orders, and permit the 
continuanco of the College, but on a reduced scale,* limiting its 
agency to the students of the Bengal Presidency, and to the 
cultivation of the native languages. To complete tho 
European education of the students, and impart to them the 
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rudiments of the eastern tongues, they set up an expensive 
College of their own at Haileybury. 

Private Trade, At the xenewal of the charter in 1793, Parlia- 
HM—iaoi ment endeavoured to silence the clamours of the 

merchants and manufacturers of England for a participation in 
the Indian trade, by Obliging the Court of Directors to allot 
them 8,000 tons of freight annually. Though this concession 
was saddled with extravagant charges and vexatious restric- 
tions, the private trade soon increased, under its operation, to 
6,000 tons a-year. The commerce of India was, in fact, 
bursting the bonds of the monopoly, which, however valuable 
during the period of its infancy, was totally unsuited to an age 
of development and maturity. The subject was forced on the 
attention of Lord Wellesley as soon as he landed in Calcutta, 
and on the 6th October, 1798, he issued his first notification 
for the encouragement of free trade between India and the 
port of London, to which, at that time, all imports were re- 
stricted. Ship-building had recently attained great perfection 
on the banks of the Hooghly, and a vessel of 1,400 tons, a vast 
size for a merchantman of that period, was then on the stocks. 
Loid Wellesley, on the part of Government, chartered a 
number of country-built vessels, and,relet them to the private 
merchants, with liberty to make arrangements with the pro- 
prietors to suit their own convenience, and secure those advan- 
tages which could not he enjoyed in the privileged tonnage of 
the Company. This indulgence was discontinued in 1799, but 
it was found necessary to renew it in the succeeding year. 
The evils of the monopoly were daily becoming more palpable. 
The trade of Calcutta was increasing beyond aU c example, 
and forcing a passage in foreign vessels which were freighted 
by English capital, the funds of the merchants, and the savings 
of the services. In the previous year, the imports and exports 
of American,- Portuguese, and Danish vessels had exceeded a 
crora and a half of rupees, and in September, 1800, there were 
8,500 tons of shipping, under foreign colours, lying in the 
Hooghly. By these ships the produce of India was conveyed 
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to Europe with great expedition and economy, and tbo East 
India Company was thus beaten out of tho markets on tho con- 
tinent. Lord Wellesley considered it important to secure this 
valuable commerce to British interests. There were 10,000 
tons of India-built shipping then anchored in Calcutta, and ho 
determined, as in 1798, to engage a large portion of this 
tonnage to convey tho produce of tho country, belonging to 
private merchants, to the port of London. 

In his despatch to tho Court of Directors on the 
Court on the* 5 * subject, he stated that “it would bo equally 
rrirate Trade, unjust an3 impolitic to extend any facility to tho 
trade of the British merchants in India by sacri- 
Gcing or hazarding the Company’s rights or privileges, by 
injuring its commercial interests, or by departing from any of 
the fundamental principles of policy which now govern tho 
British establishments in India ; but tho increasing commercial 
resources of Great Britain claimed for her subjects the largest 
attainable share of the valuable and extensive commerce of 
such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as were 
necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments.” lie 
recorded his decided opinion that a well-organised system of 
intercourse between the jiorts of India and London was indis- 
pensable to the interests both of tho Company and of tho nation. 
These liberal views met with the entire concurrence of 
Mr. Dundas, who said “ it was notorious that at no period had 
the capital or commercial powers of the East India Company 
been able to embrace the whole, or near the whole, of the 
wealth of India, exported thence by trade to Eugland, and he 
was anxitftis to authorise the Government of India to license 
the appropriation of India-built shipping for the purpose of 
bringing home that India trade which the means and capital of 
the East India Company was unable to embrace.” Far different, 
however, was the feeling at the India Hottse. The 'great dread 
of interlopers, which had haunted it for two centuries, was 
still in full vigour. Though the cream of the India trade was 
still to be assured to the Company, the Directors could not 
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1>rook that others should be permitted to taste even the lees. 
The proceedings of Lord Wellesley were arraigned with the 
greatest virulence. That “ our Governor-General,” as he was 
usually addressed in the public despatches, should give the 
slightest countenance to free trade, was not to be endured. He 
lost caste at once and irretrievably in LeadenhaU-atrcet. Eveiy 
effort was made to thwart bis administration and weaken 
his authority, and, during the last three years of his Indian 
career, the treatment he experienced from the India House was 
scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered the life 
of his illustrious predecessor, Wan-en Hfstings. The Court of 
Directors passed a vote, in the teeth of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Addington, condemning the liberal commercial policy of 
Lord Wellesley, and the Court of Proprietors cordially adopted 
it. A farther penod of ten years was required to break up the 
monopoly of two centuries, and open the gates of India to 
British enterprize and capital. 


SJSJS,; , *»»“ » 3 ‘ho arrangements in Ouie were com- 

the r * ?,?■" ’ kord ^“esley B ent in his resignation to 
the Court oE Dn-ectors, assigning no other reason for tins Btep 
hu the completion of the plan, ho had demised for the security 

f* tte ® ,i ° eral P" >S P0'“J of ‘he country. To 
Mr. Addington, however, he unburdened his mind, and explained 

theCotrf ‘7ft." 1 i,B ’ '0‘homent-the hostile disposition of 
a '"f drlWalot th <* ™nSdence. They had 
peremptordy ordered him to reduce the military establishment. 
Sal ""Sh™ ”0 op«on between an act of direct 
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regard ‘ ke .,"“ mtoe8tB » ! «" Government. Thfetotal dis- 
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£7 J k6y 7 ‘ho "»s‘ Positive injunctions to 
Ot th?cW „F , ° pe °™ Wlidl h " ha ' 1 oonsidered advisable 
^ had selected for especial censure . 
additional allowances granted by the Madras Government, 
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witli his concurrence, to his brother, General Wellesley, to de- 
fray the charges of liis important and expensive command in 
Mysore. He considered this reduction as “the most direct, 
marked, and disgusting indignity which could be devised.” 
The Act of 1793 had invested the Governor-General in Council 
with the power of enforcing his orders on tlio minor Presiden- 
cies, though they might happen to supersede the injunctions 
of the Court of Directors. But the Court had now thought fit 
to issue orders to those Presidencies to carry certain measures 
into effect, notwithstanding any directions they might have re- 
ceived to the contrary from Calcutta. The authority of tho 
Supreme Government over the subordinate Presidencies was 
thus neutralized. 

The Court had not only taken upon themselves 
fcrence lo displace officers who enjoyed the full confidence 
romcuwuia. 0 f the Governor-General, but to nominate others in 
. opposition to his judgment. For example, he had 
placed Colonel Kirkpatrick, one of the ablest and most experi- 
enced officers in the service, in the important post of political 
secretary. The Court cancelled the appointment, to tho great 
detriment of the public interests, and the injury of the Governor- 
General’s character and influence. They had likewise forced 
on him the nomination of Mr. Speke, an ex-member of Council, 
as officiating president of the Board of Trade, though he 
had no higher recommendation than the favour of the Prince of 
Wales. At Madras, the Court had removed from the office of 
chief secretaiy Mr. Webbe, the most eminent statesman of that 
Presidency, and the unflinching enemy of that system of in- 
trigue and corruption which had for more tfian thirty years 
disgraced the public service. This removal was the more 
offensive as it was to be traced to tho base insinuation of 
some informer that Mr. Webbe exercised a strong influence on 
the mind of Lord Clive, which, if true, wj?s equally honourable 
to both. Mr. Cockbum, the ablest financial officer at the 
Madras Presidency, was likewise displaced to make room for 
Boms nominee of Leadenhall-street. Lord Wellesley was well 
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Imown to have approved of both these appointments, and indeed 
of all the proceedings of Lord Clive, and he considered the 
conduct of the Court of Directors in these instances as a reflec- 
tion also on himself. This nomination to offices in India of 
those who could secqj-e tho smiles of tho Directors had been 
checked by Lord Cornwallis, who tlireatened to throw up liis 
office if it were persisted in, “ that ho might preserve his own 
character, and avoid witnessing the ruin of the national into- 
rests. By the subsequent Act of 1 793, tho power of appoint- 
ing to official situations in India was vested in tho local 
Governments, subject only to the general control of tho home 
authorities. The interference with this patronage by tho India 
House was therefore not only highly injurious to the public 
interests, but altogether unconstitutional. Lord Wellesley 
jus ly remarked that if the Government of India was thus to 
m ° Ve 7 6ubordIoate department, deprived of all 
lemLl ^ , C 7" teracted in ever J local detail by a 

_ . ai |, on ‘“terfering in the nomination of every public 

servant, it would be impossible to conduct tho government 
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Directors roso to fever licat. But tlie Chairs assured Lord 
Castlereogh that they were not unmindful of his eminent ser- 
vices, and were alive to the importance of retaining them for 
Lord vdi«o*T anot ^ er year. A despatch was sent out, officially 
MknUortmivin commending his zeal and ability, and requesting 
,2month,, i s03 ’ liim to postpono his departure to January, 1804. 
Little did they dream of the momentous results of this request, 
and of the great revolution to which it would lead, in the irre- 
trievable prostration of tho llahratta powers, to whoso history 
we now return. . 


CHAPTER XXI. 

LORD WELLESLEYS ADMINISTRATION — MAIIRATTA AFFAIRS, 

1800—1803. * 

E „, h of Kani The destruction of Tippoo’s power, and tho cora- 

isw ° ,Mr ’ P^ cto ascendency established at Hyderabad, left tho 
Company with no antagonist but tho hlahrattas, 
and the two rival powers now stood front to front. It was 
the firm conviction of Lord "Wellesley that tho peace and tran- 
quillity ef India could be secured only by tho extension of British 
supremacy over all its princes, by means of defensive and sub- 
sidiary alliances, which recognized tho British Government as 
the arbiter in every dispute. But nothing coyld bo more un- 
palatable ?o tho Mabrattas chiefs than this policy. Tho peace 
and tranquillity of India implied the termination of that system 
of plunder and aggression which wa9 tho foundation and 
element of their power. They believed, and not without reason, 
that these subsidiary alliances would extinguish their inde- 
pendence, and deprive them of Jhe respect of their subjects. 
The offer of such an alliance, which was made in the first 
instance to the Peshwa, in July, 1799, was therefore declined. 
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under tho prudent advjco of Kant Punitivc'C. In March, 
1800, that gTeat statesman clo-usl his long and chequered 
career* I'or moro than a quarter of a century !io had l>cea tho 
mainspring of every movement in tho Mahratt.u empire. By 
tho vigour of his character and tho wisdom of his council-*, ho 
had controlled thodisordcrs of tho times, and how antes! only tho 
addition of personal courage to render him supreme. lie was 
distinguished by tho rare, mid among the Mnhnitt.as of that 
age, tlio incrediblo qualities of humanity, veracity, ami honesty 
of purpose. Whilo ho admired the Knghsh for their sincerity 
and their energy, ho had a patriotic jealousy of tho increa«o of 
their power, which it was his constant endeavour to restrain. 
“ With him," svroto Colonel Talmer, tho llcsident, “ has de- 
parted nil tho wisdom and moderation of tho Mahratta govern- 
ment." IIo had been tho only check on tho growing ascen- 
dency of Sindia at Poona, who was left by his death without 
a rival and without control, and now ventured bo far to indulge 
his spirit of domination, as on ono occasion, when ho feared 
that Bajeo Kao meditated an escape, to surround hi-s palaco 
and place him temporarily under restraint. It was not, there- 
fore, without floret delight that tho Feshwn contemplated tho 
rising power of Jeswunt Kao Holkar^hy whoso assistance ho 
hoped to free himself from the tyranny of Sindia In propor- 
tion as this hope increased, his inclination towards tho alterna- 
tive of a British alliance, which Lord Wellesley continued to 
press on liim with great importunity, was slackened. 

The noiiiai To elucidate the rise of this celebrated chief, who 

funii/ playgl an important part in the.transnctigns of tho 
next five years, it is necessary to bring up the history of the 
Holkar family. Mulhar Rao Ilotkar, who raised himself from 
the condition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, died at 
the ago of seventy-six, after a brilliant career of forty years. 
His only son died soon after the battio of "Paniput, leaving his 
widow Aylah-bye, with a son ?nd a daughter. The son died in 
17G6, and his widow, a woman of extraordinary powers, 
steadfastly resisted all the entreaties of the chiefs to adopt a 
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son and retire into obscurity, and resolved to undertake the 
government, of the state herself, in the capacity of regent. 
With singular discernment she selected Tokajee Holkat, a 
chiel of the same tribe as ATulhar Eao, though not of his 
kindred, to take the command of tho amy. It was scarcely 
to he expected that in a country like India, and in a period of 
unexampled turmoil, an arrangement which placed the military 
power in tho hands of a great soldier, while the civil govern- 
ment was administered by a female, would be of long con- 
tinuance. But the gratitude and moderation of Tokajee, and 
the commanding genius of the Bye combined to perpetuate it 
for thirty years. He never failed in the homage due to her 
position, and was never known to encroach on her authority. 
Sho sat daily in open durbar, and gave public audiences without 
a veil, and dispensed justice in person to all suitors. She laid 
herself out to promote the prosperity of* the country by tho 
encouragement of trade and agriculture. She acquired tho 
respect of foreign princes by the weight of her character, and 
in an age of extreme violence succeeded in maintaining the 
security of her own dominions. She raised Indore from a 
racro village to the rank of a noble capital. Like all wealthy 
Ilindoo females, she fell ’juder the dominion oi the priesthood, 
and expended large sums on religious edifices end establish- 
ments in every part of India, from Itamisseram to Hurdwar. 
Belays of porters were daily employed at her expense in con- 
voying the water of the Ganges to the sacred shrines in the 
Dcccan, however remote, and she was rewarded by the 
brahmins with thlrtitlc of an avatar , or incarnation of the deity. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of these acts of superstitious 
devotion, she was in other respects the purest and most exern 
plary of rulers, and added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious females who have adorned the native history of 
India with their genius and virtues. * 
n«th ofAyUh. Aylah-bye died it^ 1795, and Tokajee in 1797 , 
totajM. aQ d the reign of anarchy began, not to close but 
lias-si. in tho entire submission of the state to British 
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authority, twenty yuan later. Toknjeo left two sons l>y 
his wife, Kaslieo Kao ami Mulhar Kao, and two by a con- 
cubine, Jeswunt Kao and Wittnojee. Katlni* Kao was 
weak in mind and deformed in body, and his brother Mulhar 
Kao assumed tho command of tho nnny, and (ho government 
of tho state. Knsheo Kao repaired to Sindia at I’oona, and 
Iio cnpou'it'd his cause, and made a treacherous attack on tho 
army of Mulhar Kao, n ho fell in the engagement. The hou«e 
of Uolkar, which had long been tho rival of Sindia, was thus 
enfeebled and brought into coinplete^sulwrdination to hi* 
power, and another step was gained in his nmbitieus endea- 
vours to obtain tho universal control of tho Mnlintta common- 
wealth. Jeswunt Kao, who had taken jeirt with Mulhar 
Kao, fled from tho field of battle to Nagjxw, but the raja, 
anxious to conciliate Sindia, placed him in confinement- Ho 
contrived, howover, to mako his escape, nnd sought refugo at 
tho court of Anund Kao, tho chief of tho ancient principality 
of Dhar, to whom ho was enabled to afford material assistance 
in coercing somo of his refractory subjects. Tho enmity of 
Sindia still pursued him, nnd tho raja was constrained to dis- 
card him, but, to compensate for this breach of Kajpoot hos- 
pitably, bestowed on him a parting gift of 10,000 rupees, no 
quitted Dliar with seven mounted followers, and about a hun- 
dred and twenty ragged, half-armed infantry, with tho resolu- 
tion to trust his future fortunes to his sword. Fully aware of 
tho strong prejudico which existed against him on account of 
his illegitimacy, ho announced himself as tho champion and 
him or Jt»- miijistcr of his nephew, Khundeh Kao, the youth- 
wuntRao ful son of Mulhar Kao, and called uf>on all tho 
n 0 iY»r. »33. adheres the liouso of Uolkar to rally round 
him, and resist tho encroachments of Sindia. Tho freebooters, 
who swarmed in Central India, Bheels and Findarecs, Af- 
ghans and Mahrattas, hastened to join liia standard, aud thus 
commenced tho career of thi? predatory chieftain. Soon after, 
he was joined hy Ameer Khan, a Rohilla adventurer, then 
about thirty-two years of ago, who had just taken service 
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■with the Chief of Bhopal, but quitted it in 1798 with a body 
of free lance3 to traverse the country, and levy contributions 
on his own account. For eighteen months the combined forces 
of the two chiefs spread desolation through the districts on 
tho Nerbudda, but were obliged to separate when they were 
completely exhausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to 
the opulent city of Sagor, belonging- to the Peshwa, where he 
subjected the inhabitants to every Bpecies of outrage, and 
acquired incredible booty. Jeswunt Rao entered the pro- 
\ ince of Malwa, which had enjoyed repose and prosperity for 
thirty years, and dispersed hiB predatory bands in every direc- 
tion, and tho country was half ruined before Sindia could take 
measures to protect it. That chief was now obliged to quit 
Poona, where bo had continued to reside for eight years, ever 
since Ins accession to the throne of his uncle, domineering 
over the unfortunate Peshwa, from whom he extorted the- sum 
of forty-seven lacs of rupees on taking his departure. The 
notorious Sirjee Rao Ghatkay was left as his representative 
to maintain his authority with five battalions of foot, and 
10,000 horse. 

miisr dtfentj Nothing can give the mind a clearer idea of the 
sin4i»’B army, anarchy and lAisery which prevailed in Hindostan 
at this period than the case with which Jeswunt 
Rao was able, by the allurement of plunder, to organise an 
army of 70,000 men within two years. With this force he laid 
waste tho districts of Malwa, and then advanced against the 
capital, Oojcin. To tills city the widows of the deceased 
Malidajee ^india had fled with a large military»force and their 
treasures, to avoid the violence of Dowlut Rao. Under tho 
pretence of espousing their cause, Holkar contrived to lull 
them into security, and in tho dead of night opened his guns 
on their encampment, and constrained thgm to fly for their 
lives, white he took possession of ail their property, and of 
their valuable park of artillery. Two bodies of Sindia’s troops 
wore immediately pushed forward from the south to avenge 
this insult, and expel Jeswunl Rao. One of ‘these armies, 
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the capital which he was on the point of giving up to plunder. 
Sindia’s army thus reinforced, and comprising fourteen of 
Do Boigae’s battalions, met Ilolkar on the 14th October, 1801» 
and totally routed him, capturing ninety-eight guns. This de- 
feat was generally ascribed to the absence*of Holkar’s European 
officers whom he had injudiciously left behind. Sirjeo Kao 
entered Indore in triumph, and gave it up to spoliation, to 
avenge the plunder of Sindia’s capital. His ruthless troops 
were let loose on the city which Aylah Bye had spent a life in 
embellishing, and the»noblest edifices were sacked and reduced 
to ashes. Those who were supposed to possess property were 
tortured to disclose it, and the wells were choked up ■with 
the bodies of females who destroyed themselves to escape 
dishonour. If Sindia had followed up his victory with vigour, 
the career of Jeswunt Rao would probably have been 
brought to a close ; but, after expelling him from Malwa, be 
thought fit to enter into negotiations with him, under the 
impression that he was crushed beyond redemption. Holkar, 
however, either from mistrust of Sindia, or under encourage- 
ment from the Peshwa, or perhaps from an overweening con- 
fidence in his own fortune, advanced the most extravagant 
demands, and the negotiation fell to the ground. He was 
not long recovering from the blow. His wild and daring spirit 
was precisely suited to the character of the times and of the 
country. His standard again became the rallying point of 
the unquiet spirits who were hanging loose on society' in 
Central India, and not a few even of Sindia’s soldiers deserted to 
it. 'With this force he proceeded northward, plundering every 
village an5 town in his route, and, to the horror of his own 
lawless but superstitious soldiery, not sparing the renowned 
shrine of Natli-dowrah. He then crossed the Xerbudda, and 
laid waste the province of Candesh, while one of his com- 
manders was sent to ravage the southern Mahratta pro- 
vinces. General Wellesley soon rafter marched up through this 
territory, and remarked that Holkar’s troops had cut all the 
forage, consumed the grain, and burnt the houses for fuel ; 
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cavalry, and thus was exhibited the anomalous spectacle of 
British officers arrayed against each other under the hostile 
standards of native princes. The battle was long and 
obstinately contested. Success at first inclined to Sindia and 
his ally; the slaughter of Ilolkar’s t»oops was prodigious, 
and they had begun to give way, when he advanced from the 
rear, and vaulting into his saddle, called out to them “now 
or never to follow Jeswunt Rao.” He dealt nbout him liko 
a mad lion, and his foaming valour restored the fortune of 
the day. The.victoy was complete, and placed in his hands 
the whole of the baggage, stores, and ammunition of his 
opponents. The Peshwa had come out to take part in tho 
engagement, but he was terrified by the first firing, and 
hastened to place himself beyond the reach of it, on the lull 
Parhutee, where he was surrounded by a considerable body 
of his troops, who would have been more usefully employed 
against Holkar. As he perceived the scale of tho battle 
turn against him, he sent a messenger in haste to Colonel 
Close, who was encamped in the neighbourhood, to accede to 
all the conditions of the alliance winch he had previously 
objected to. When he found the day lost he retired to Sun- 
gumnere with about 7,ipo men, and thence hastened to the 
sea coast, and despatched letters to the Governor of Bombay, 
requesting the accommodation of a vessel, in which he 
embarked, and reached Bassein on the Gth December. 

Jeswunt Rao, who entered the capital after the 
TTmnt Rao in battle, was anxious, abovo all things, to obtain 
power, isos, possession of the person of the Peshwa, and to 
constructs administration in which he himself should possess 
the same power and ascendency which Sindia had enjoyed for 
eight years ; hut the Peshwa was too deeply incensed at his 
conduct to listen to any overtures. Finding at length that he 
had no intention to return to his capital, 'Holkar sent for his 
brother, Brant Rao, and placed him at the head of affairs, and 
seated his son on the musnud, bargaining for himself an imme- 
diate payment of two crores of rupees, and districts yielding 
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another crore, together with the command of the army and 
the substantial power of the state. For two months after his 
victoiy, he exhibited a spirit of singular moderation, but in the 
end threw off the mask and gave up the city of Poona to 
indiscriminate plunder. Colonel Close was earnestly entreated 
.by Holkar to continue as the British Resident at Poona, but he 
refused to countenance this usurpation by his .presence, and 
Treaty of retired to Bombay in the beginning of December. 

Ale was immediately placed m communication with 
Bajee Rao, who was now eager for the alliance which was to 
restore him to his throne. Accordingly, on the lost day of 
December, 1802, the memorable treaty of “ defensive alliance 
and reciprocal protection,” was completed at Bassein. A 
British force of 6,000 infantry, with a suitable complement of 
artillery, wa3 to be stationed within the Peshwa’a dominions, 
and districts in the Deccan yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees 
a-year were to be assigned for their support. The. Peshwa' 
agreed to entertain no European in his servico belonging to 
any nation at war with the English, to engage in no hostilities 
or negotiations without their concurrence, and to refer ail bis 
claims on the Nizam and the Guickwarto the arbitration of 
the Governor-General. The treaty ^ewise guaranteed to the 
southern jageerdars, the great feudatories of the Peshwa, the 
full enjoyment of all their rights. 

. treat Y of Bassein forms one of the most 

important epochs in the histoiy of British India. 
It completely paralysed the head of the Mahratta 
commonwealth, and it inflicted a blow on the Mahratta power, 
from which it never recovered. Although the Peshwa’fi authority 
was often set at nought by the chiefs, they still continned to 
regard it as the centre of national unity, and a most important 

™ n ?r\ eX13t r n ° Etru SS le for the empire of India be- 
ta-cen the MahrettaS and (he English. There ha , „„ 
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by Ldid Cnstlereagh, the President of the Board of Control, 
in a very able state paper, entitled “ Observations on Mahratta 
affairs,” and its policy was triumphantly vindicated in an 
elaborate' memorandum by the Duke of Wellington, then 
General Wellesley. From his own personal experience of six 
years, wliich was superior to that of any one else in India, 
tho General drew a very vivid sketch of the position and the 
policy of tho various country powers, whose interests were 
affected by the treaty. He demonstrated that it was the inevit- 
able corollary of the engagements which had been entered 
into with tho Nizafci. On that prince the Mahratta powers 
had interminable claims — the Asiatic claims of the 6trong on 
the weak — and they would have neglected no opportunity of 
enforcing them, which must have compromised the tranquillity 
of tho Dcccan. The subsidiary alliance which Lord Wellesley 
had entered into with the Nizam, identified his interests with 
those of tho Company, and gave him the protection of the 
British arms against the claims and the aggression of tho 
Mahrattas. The necessity which had thus arisen of support- 
ing tho Nizam against all his enemies must have involved 
the Company, sooner or later, in a war with tho whole of the 
Mahratta nation, and this could bo avoided only by forming 
an alliance with its recognised chief, on the basis of consti- 
tuting the British Government the arbiter of tlicso demands. 
Lord Wellesley considered the position of affairs at the end of 
1802, as affording the best occasion for effecting this impor- 
tant object. The Peshwa was a fugitive, and both Sindia and 
Holkar, though with private and opposite intentions, had 
repeatedly urged him to interpose in the settlement of affairs 
at Poona, lie had tho wisdom to avail himself of this golden 
opportunity, which might never return, and to form a treaty 
with the Peshwa which placed the settlement of all claims on 
the Nizam in lie bands of tho British Government, and at the 
same time secured to it an absolute ascendency in the counsels 
- of Poona. Tho great Duke placed it on record that, “the 
treaty of Basscin and the measures adopted in consequence of 
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despatched a confidential agent to Sindia and tho raja of 
Nagpore, ostensibly to reconcile them to the alliance he had 
formed with tho British Government, but in Teality to invite 
them to Poona to assist him in frustrating it. Holkar, finding 
all his plans thwarted by tho policy of Lord Wellesley, and by 
the advance of a British force to support it, quitted Poona and 
retired to the north. Tho raja of Xngporo made tho most 
strenuous efforts to induco him to join tho league, and at 
length succeeded in effecting a reconciliation between him and 
Sindia, on tho condition that all tho dominions of the family 
should bo restored t*o him, and that his nephew, Khundeh 
Kao, should bo liberated. But although ho signed' tho 
engagement, and received possession of tho family domains, 
ho evaded every solicitation to bring up his forces and join 
tho allies, alleging that ho was unable to raise sufficient funds 
for tho payment of their arrears. But, no sooner did ho find 
Sindia actually involved in hostilities with the English, than 
he let loose liis famishing host on the possessions of that prince 
in Malwa, while his confederate, Ameer Khan, proceeded to 
pillage his territories in another direction. 

!<ord a tii< iSej't l-ord Wellesley had early intelligence of this 
military mote- confederation^ but ho was anxious to maintain 
Bc0 " peace, and caused a communication to bo made to 
Sindia and tho Berar raja, that ho was desirous of continu- 
ing lus friendly relations with them unimpaired, but would 
resist to tho full extent of his power any attempt on their part 
to interfere with tho treaty of Basscin. To bo prepared for 
every contingency, ho ordered tho wholo of tho Hyderabad 
subridiarf force under Colonel Stephenson,’ together with 
0,000 of tho Nizam’s own infantry, and 9,000 horse toadvanco 
to tho north-western frontier of his kingdom ; and they reached 
Purinda, 11G miles from Bombay, on tho 25th March. Gene- 
ral Wellesley was likewise directed to march up from Mysore 
in the eamo direction, a distance of COO miles, with about 
8,000 infantry, 1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of tho celebrated 
Mysore horse, under an able native commandant. It was 
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important to tie stability of tho arrangements made with the 
leshwa that the great southern jagcerdars, who, in con- 
sequence of a long series of aggressions, mistrusted his inten- 
tions, and detested his person, should be induced to rally 
round his throne. For many years there had been constant 
struggles for power and plunder among the chiefs themselves; 
but tho energy displayed by General Wellesley in the pursuit 
of Dhoondia Waug had spread his fame through the Deccan, 
and the strength of his character had inspired such general 
confidence that ho was enabled to compose their mutual feuds, 
and to bring up with him six of the chief feudatories, with 
10,000 of their tioops. Holiar, on quitting Poona, had left it 
in the hands of Grant Rao, with 1,500 troops ; but that prince, 
on hearing of the advance of General Wellesley in the direction 
of the capita!, resolved to give it up to the flames, and then 
to withdraw from it. This nefarious design could not be kept 
secret, and General Wellesley, on being apprized of it, made 
a rapid march of sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and reached 
Poona in time to save it from destruction. Soon after, tho 
Peshwa left Bassein, accompanied by Colonel Close, and on tho 
Restoration of May, a day selected by his astrologers os 
i 803 y ,, * ,Wl1 ' peculiarly fortunate, entered his capital, surrounded 
by British bayonets, and resigned his seat on tho 
rnusnud under a British salute. 


Development Meanwhile, the hostile designs of the confede- 
rai f s became daily more apparent. Sindia was at 
1803 oalul0n ’ Oojein when he heard of the battle of Poona and 
the defeat of his army by Holkar, and began to 
move to the south in November. He halted for soCao time at 
Boorhanpore on tho Taptee, and despatched a letter to tho 
uovernor-General, asserting tho Mnhratta claim to tho choul 
o the Nizam’s dominions, and announcing his determination to 
proceed and enforced. He then continued his march south- 
“ J ' UDcii0u w j th tho ^ja of Nagpore, who 
entered his tents in tho vicinity of that city on tho 17th April, 
i advanced to meet Sindia with a large force. Both princes 
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announced their intention to proceed to Poona, “ to adjust the 
government of the Peshwa.” The Resident infonned Sindia 
that the Governor-General would not fail to consider any such 
movement on his part an act of hostility, involving tho most 
serious consequences. Sindia asserted 'that, as ho was tho 
guarantee of the treaty of Salbye, the Pcshwa was not at 
liberty to sign a new treaty without his concurrence, or to act 
without consulting the great Mahratta princes. lie stated, 
moreover, that they were proceeding to Poona on the express 
and repeated invitatiqps of the Pcshwa liimself ; whereas the 
Peshwa had invariably assured Colonel Close that he had 
forbidden their approach. Lord "Wellesley likewise obtained 
possession of a letter addressed by the raja of Berar to tho 
Nizam, which stated that after an interview with Sindia, and a 
satisfactory arrangement with Ilolkar, he should advance with 
the allies to Poona “to settle affairs.” A letter was also 
intercepted from Sindia to the Peshwa’a officers in Bundlc- 
knnd, ordering them “ to prepare for war.” With these un- 
equivocal tokens <?{ hostility before him, tho Governor-General 
directed Colonel Collins to demand from Sindia a categorical 
exolanation of his intentions. The interview took place on the 
28th May, when Sindia {rankly admitted to the .Resident that 
the treaty of Bassein contained nothing repugnant to his just 
rights. He disavowed any intention of invading the terri- 
tories of the Company, or of their allies ; but, in reference to 
the negotiations then on foot, he could give no decisive answer 
till he had Been the raja of Nagpore, then about forty miles 
GmAuk'i fetaif distant ; “when you shall be infonned whether 
fi-cwration, there is to be war or peace.” These ominous words 
proved to be the knell of Mahratta power. That 
Sindia, encamped with a large army on the frontier of the 
British ally, the Nizam, should rest the question of war or 
peace simply npon a conference with ah armed confederate, 
was considered by Lord Weflesley a public insult to the 
British Government, and so palpable a menace of hostility, that 
a conflict was no longer to be avoided. The complication of 
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o£W rs at (his juncture was increased by the arrival ot the 
French squadron, already alluded to, at Pondicherry, which 
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by their conduct the sincerity of the pacific declarations which 
they continued to make. Their armies, ho said, now occupied 
positions not necessary for the security of tlieir own territories, 
but menacing both to the Company, the Niram, and the 
Pcsliwa. lie proposed that they should \rtthdraw their forces 
respectively to Hindostan and to Nagporc, while ho sent back 
the British armies to their usual stations. Then ensued another 
week of frivolous and fruitless discussion, in the course of 
which Sindia, with that mixture of simplicity and perfidy which 
is so often found together in the oriental character, said that he 
and Ids confederate could determine upon no movement, because 
the arrangements for ITolkaris joining their camp were not as 
yet completed. 'Wearied with these studied delays, General 
Wellesley gave them twenty-four hours for their ultimatum, 
which they presented in this shape ; that ho should dismiss his 
troops to their respective cantonments, and that they should 
fall back forty miles to Boorhanpore. To this tho General 
replied, “ You propose that I should withdraw to Seringapa- 
tarn, Madras and Bombay, the troops collected to defend theso 
territories against your designs, and that you and your con- 
federate should be suffered to remain with your forces, to tako 
advantage of their absenoe. I offered you peace on terms of 
equality, and honourable to all parties. You have chosen war, 
and are answerable for all consequences.’' . On the 3rd A ugust 
Colonel Coiuni ^°^ onc ^ Collins quitted Sindia’s camp, and this cir- 
unit! Sindia'* cumstance became the immediate precursor of 
camp. isos. hostilities. Thus commenced the Mahratta war of 
1803. % 

Preparations for Lord Wellesley, when he found that a war with 
war. 1803. Sindia and the raja of Nagpore was more than 
probable, determined to strike a decisive blow simultaneously 
at the possessions of both princes, in every quarter of India, 
though the field of operations was 700* miles apart in one 
direction, and GOO in another. Ip the grand combinations of 
the campaign he was bis own war minister, and never had the 
resources of India been drawn forth on a scale of such mag- 
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nitude, or applied with such efficiency. In the Deccan about 
3, GOO troops were left for the defence of Hyderabad and Poona, 
while a covering army of about 8,000 men protected the districts 
between the Kistna and the Toombudra. The advanced force 
under the command df General Wellesley of about 9,000, and of 
about 8,000 under Colonel Stephenson, was intended to 
operate against the mam armies of the two allies. In the north 
of India, 10,500 tioops were assembled under the Commander- 
in-chief, General Lake, to attack Sindia’s disciplined battalions, 
and wrest from him his possessions in^ Hindostan. A force 
of 3,500 men was allotted for the occupation of Bundelkund. On 
the western coast of India an army of 7,300 men was or- 
ganised to dispossess Sindia of his districts in puzerat, and 
5,200 men were prepared to take possession of the province 
of Cuttack, in the hay of Bengal. The whole force; amounting 
to about 55,000, was animated by that traditionary spirit of 
enterprize and enthusiasm which had created the British empire 
in the east, and which, on the present occasion, was heightened 
by a feeling of unbounded confidence in the master mind of the 
Governor-General. The armies of Sindia and the raja of Berar 
were computed at 100,000, of whom 50,000 were cavalry and 
80,000 infantry, trained and commanded by European officers, 
together with a superb train of artillery of many hundred 
pieces. 

capture of -A- s soon aB Colonel Collins had left Sindia’e camp, 

Aiimeiinngur, General W ellesley opened the campaign by an attack 
Aug. 12 . 180J. on Ahmednugur, Sindia’a great arsenal and dep6t 
south of the H erbudda. This important fortress, though it had 
been considered impregnable since the memorable defence of it 
by Chand Sultana in 1595, was surrendered after a brief resist- 
ance on the 12th August. The general then proceeded to take 
possession of all Sindia’s territories south of the Godavery, and 
crossed that river on*the 29th August, in the hope of bringing 
the contest to the issue of general engagement. But the 
confederates spent three weeks in marching and counter- 
marching without skill, and without any apparent object except 
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that of avoiding the pursuit of the British armies. On the 21st 
September General 'Wellesley found himself in tho neighbour- 
hood of Sindia’s encampment, and, at a conference with Colonel 
Stephenson, arranged that they should move on separate routes 
to the attack of the enemy on the 24th. But the General was 
misled by his scouts as to the actual position of the confederate 
army, and after marching twerity-Bix miles on the 23rd, unex- 
pectedly discovered that it was encamped at no greater dis- 
tance than six miles, whereas he had been led to believe that it 
was twice as remot^ from him. lie was, likewise, assured 
that the allied chiefs were on the point of retiring from their 
present position, and under the apprehension that their infantry 
might escape him, he resolved to bring on an action before the 
close of tho day, without waiting for the j auction of Colonel 
Stephenson. On ascending an eminence, he beheld the Mahratta 
armies stretched out before him, consisting of 50,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 were trained sepoys, and supported by a hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

rottie of A««ye. Tho handful of British troops which now moved 
sept. 23, isos, down to attack this formidable host did not exceed 
4 ,500. The Malirattas had taken up a strong position, as they 
were always famous for doing, with their left resting on the 
villago of Assye, and their infantry entrenched behind formi- 
dable batteries. General Wellesley had given the most posi- 
tive injunctions to tho officer commanding the pickets to avoid 
the cannon planted in the village, but he led his troops directly 
up to the muzzle of the guns, which poured an incessant shower 
on the assailants. The 74th, which supported, them, was thus 
exposed to a hotter fire than any troops had ever before en- 
countered in India. To save that gallant regiment from utter 
destruction, it was necessary to bring up additional corps 5 but 
bo tremendous was the cannonade, that General Wellesley was 
at one time doubtful whether he could prevail on any regiment 
to advanco and face it. Tho ind9mitable courage and energy 
of British troops, however, bore down all resistance, and 
Sindia’s splendid infantry, who stood to their guns to the last 
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moment, -were at length overpowered and dispersed. The vic- 
tory was the most complete which had ever crowned British 
valour in India, but it was dearly purchased by the loss of 
one-third of the army. The slaughter would not hare been 
half so severe but fof the blunder of the officer commanding 
the pickets, for which the strategy of the General was not 
responsible. The raja of Nagpote fled at the first shot, and 
Sindia was not slow to follow liis example. He lost all his 
guns, ammunition, and camp equipage. His army was com- 
pletely and irretrievably disorganized, at\d he retreated with a 
small body of horse along the banks of the Taptee. ne then 
made a rapid movement southward, vigorously followed 
csrwwof by General Wellesley, while Colonel Stephenson 
r.ocrtunpoTt, successively besieged and captured the flourishing 
»mm2ht town of Boorhanpore and the strong fortress of 
oct, iao 3 . Asseergur. These were the last remaining pos- 
sessions of Sindia in the Deccan, and General Wellesley was 
now at liberty to direct liis undivided attention to the raja of 
Nagpore, who was the most determined enemy of the Com- 
pany, and the prime mover in this war. 

Capture of During the month of September, tho army 
cuttwk, 1903 u n d er Colonel Harcourt advanced into the maritime 
province of Cuttack, abuttingon southern Bengal, of which the 
Nagpore family had held possession for more than half 
a century. It lay between tbo Bengal and the Hadras Presi- 
dencies, and the Court of Directors had always cast a longing 
eye upon it, and pressed the acquisition of it, if necessary, by 
purchase, on successive Governors-General for twenty years. 
It was now to be added to their dominions by the fortune of 
war. The whole country was occupied without even tho 
semblance of opposition. As the British army approached the 
temple of Jugunnath, which is considered to sanctify the whole 
province, and Tender It “ the land of merit,” the brahmins has- 
tened to the camp to inform the Colonel that on the preceding 
night they had inquired of the god whether he would rather 
lire under the protection of tho English than of the ? tahmttas, 
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and he had replied that he greatly preferred the English. This 
TCry sagacious and prudent determination was considered of 
such importance as to be communicated by express to 
Calcutta. 

Armistice with Sindia, stripped of the last of his possessions 
Stadia, 1803. in Candesh, by the capture of Asseergur, made 
•overtures of peace to General "Wellesley, which, after a weari- 
some negotiation, resulted in a provisional armistice on the 
23rd November. It stipulated that he should keep his army 
to a position forty miles east of Elichpore, and that his 
camp should not approach within the same distance of either 
of the British armies, then operating against the raja of Nag- 
pore. Colonel Stephenson was marching to the siege of 
Gawilgur, a strong and important fortress in the Nagpore 
territories, in which the royal -treasures were said to be depo- 
sited. The raja and his troops who had been for some time 
moving about in the southern districts, closely followed by 
General 'Wellesley, now moved up to the defence of the fort. 
The General, who had been separated from Colonel Stephenson 
for two months, opportunely joined him in time to support and 
cover the siege. On the 28th November, the British force, 
after a long and fatiguing^ march, came up with the Nagpore 
of army, on the plain of Argaom. Sindia, who was 
ATMom, 23th waiting for the result of circumstances, had not 
i»ot, 1803. ratified the armistice, or observed its conditions, 
but was encamped within four miles of his confederate, and, in 
the engagement which ensued, did not hesitate to send liis 
cavalry to aid him in charging the British regiments. Though 
it was latS in the day, General Wellesley resolved to engage 
the enemy, hot his troops had no sooner come within range of 
their guns than three entire battalions, wbo had behaved with 
distinguished gallantry on the field of Assye, under a far hotter 
Ore, brake their waks Ged. Fortunately, the General hap- 
pened to be at no great distance, and succeeded in rallying them, 
and ic-eslnblishing the battle, or it would have been inevit- 
ably lost. The raja abandoned all Ills cannon and ammunition « 
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and few of his troops would have escaped if there had been 
an hour of daylight left On the 1 5 th December the fortress 
of Gawilgnr surrendered to Colonel Stephenson, and General 
Wellesley prepared to march on the city of Nagporc. The 
raja, reduced to despair by these rapid reverses, and trembling 
for his capital and his throne, hastened to sue for pesos. The 
tj»« 7 of negotiation was entrusted to Hr. Mount Stuart • 
pMRaoro, Dec Elpliiustonc, a young civilian of great talent and 
18U1, 1603 . promise, who subsequently rose to great eminence 
in the public service, and had tho honour of twice declining 
the post of Governor-General, for which not even an English 
statesman could have been better qualified. The treaty, known 
as that of Deogaom, was completed in two da ys. The pro- 
vince of Cuttack was ceded to the Company, and a letter-post 
waa established without abteak between Calcutta and Madras. 
The districts of Berar west of the Wurcla, had belonged in 
part to the Nizam, but the raja of Nagporc, who owned the 
other portion, had collected the revenues of the whole, and 
appropriated tho lion’s share to himself. This territory, which 
includes the “ cotton field of the Deccan,” was now entirely 
transferred to the Nizam. Half-a-ccntury later he assigned 
it to the Company for tho pay of^his contingent, and (hey 
immediately endowed it with the inestimable blessing of a 
railway. The raja likewise engaged to refer all his differences 
with the Nizam and the Feshwa to the arbitration of tho 
British Government, and to exclndo all Frenchmen and all 
Europeans of any nation at war with England from his king- 
dom. The largo cessions of territory which tho raja was thus 
constrained tD make comprised tho mast valuable W his pos- 
Bcssions, and reduced him to a secondary rank among the 
princes of India ; and the power 0 f another member of the 
Mabratta pentarchy was effectually crippled. 

SimijirtpMMs. General "Wellesley liad deprived Sindia of all 
his possessions in tho Deccan. Colonel Murray 
at tho same time, captured Broach, Ms only sea- 
port, and occupied all his districts on the western coast in 
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Guzerat ; but it was in Hindustan that ho experienced the 
most overwhelming disasters. Tho valuable possessions of 
his crown in that quarter, which formed, in fact, an opulent 
kingdom, had been gradually enlarged and consolidated by tho 
incessant labours of the late jtf ahdajco Sindia, and chiefly 
through the army raised and disciplined by De Boigne, on 
whose retirement to his native town in Franco, in 179G, tho com- 
mand devolved on General Perron. Dowlut Rao Sindia, from 
tho period of his accession in 1792, had been continually 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Poona, coercing and 
fleecing the unfortunate Peshwa, and had never so much as 
visited his northern dominions. Tho governor of Delhi, em- 
boldened by his master’s absence, had the temerity to set his 
authority at defiance. General Perron was directed to invest 
tho city, and it was surrendered under tho threat of a bom- 
bardment. The aged and blind emperor, who had been treated 
by the native warden of tho palaco with great severity, and 
often left without the common necessaries of life, was now 
transferred, after ten years of suffering, to the charge of 
Perron, and as every effort was made to alleviate his wretched 
condition, he had good reason to congratulate himself on tho 
change of masters. Thfc continued absence of Sindia had 
thrown the whole Administration of his dominions in Hindo- 
„ . stan, both civil and fiscal, a9 well as the command 

Gfcnfrai 

perron's powtr, of the army, into the hands of General Perron, 
1603, who exercised this extensive power with great 

ability and moderation. lie had succeeded in establishing the 
complete authority of Sindia throughout Rajpootana, and was 
gradually extending it over the Sikh states between the Jumna 
and the Sntlege. His advanced posts approached the Indus in 
one direction, and Allahabad in another, and throughout this 
wide expanse of country his power -was paramount. The terri- 
tory under his management yielded a revenue of -two crores 
of rupees. The troops under ah is command consisted of 
28,000 foot, not inferior in discipline or valour to the Company’s 
Sepoy army, and 5,000 horse, with 140 pieces of artillery. 
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The jeopardy in which the Company’s interests were placed 
by the establishment of this powerful force— essentially French 
in its tendencies — along the whole line of their western fron- 
tier, was self-evident, and Lord Wellesley naturally considered 
the extinction of this'danger an object of the highest import- 
ance. Happily for the accomplishment of his wishes, Sindia’s 
native officers entertained great jealousy of General Perron's 
power, and Sirjee Rao represented to his master the indignation 
felt by his great sirdars at the confidence which he thought fit to 
repose in this foreigner. So strong was r the ‘adverse current 
that m April, 1802, the General repaired to Sindia’s camp, 
and endeavoured to avert danger and to strengthen bb 
position by a nuzur of fifteen lacs of rupees. But the inces- 
sant murmurs of his ministers at length induced Sindia to 
divest Perron of the management Of all tlio districts under 
his charge, with the exception of those allotted for the main- 
tenance of his troops. He was therefore contemplating a 
retirement from Sindia’s service at the time when General Lake 


was preparing to tako the field against liirn. The Governor- 
General, anxious to take advantage of this feeling of disaffec- 
tion, directed the Commander-in-chief to offer him a reasonable 
consideration, if lie would transfer fhis military power and 
resources, together with the person of the emperor, to the 
British Government. But, though he had received the greatest 
provocations from Sindia, ho honourably rejected every induce- 
ment to betray Ids trust. 


Capture of AUr- 
*ur 

August, 1803 


General Lake was invested with the same 
civil, military, and political powers in Hindostari, 
which had been conferred on General SVellesley 


in the Dcccan, and he took the field ns soon as it was known 


that Colonel Collins had quitted Sindia’s camp. He advanced 


towards General Perron’s encampment on the 29th August, 
but the enemy, though 15,000 strong, retreated without 
firing a shot. The French General retired with Ids body 


guard towards Agra, ‘ leaving Colonel Pedron in charge of 
the important fortress of Allygur, the great military arsenal 
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and depit of the army in libidos tan, with orders to defend 
it as long as one stone remained upon another. Every appli- 
ance which science could suggest had lieen adopted in 
strengthening the fort; it was protected l>y ten bastions aud 
a ditch, a hundred feet wide, and thirty deep, containing 
ten feet of water. Throughout Hindustan it was deemed 
impregnable, and it was considered questionable whether any 
amount of military strategy would have been sufficient to 
secure its surrender. But it was captured at onco by the 
irresistible gallantry *of the 76th nighlandcrs, commanded by 
Major Maclcod, who blew open the gate, and forced their way 
in through the most intricate and loop-holed passages, raked 
by a destructive Gro of grape, wall-pieces, and matchlocks. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Our loss in 
killed and wounded was 217, of whom 17 were officers. This 
was one of those master strokes which served to confound 
the native mind, and which essentially promoted the submission 
of tho native powers. General Wellesley, on hearing of it, 
remarked, that he had often attempted to blow oj>cn a gate, 
but had never succeeded, ami that lie considered tho capture 
of Allygur one of the most extraordinary feats lie had ever 
heard of. Yet, it was allowed to pass without any recogni- 
tion for forty-eight years, ami it was only in the reign of 
Queen Victoria that a medal was struck to commcmomto tho 
achievement, and presented to the few heroes who Btill sur- 
vived. A week after, General Pen on, having heard that his 
enemies in Sindia’s court had at length succeeded in pro- 
curing am order for his dismissal, infomictl General Lake 
that he had resigned the Maharaja’s service, and requested 
permission to retire with liis family, his suite, nnd his pro- 
perty, through the British territories, to Lucknow. Ho was 
received, in the British camp with tho •distinction duo to his 
talents and position. 

c a tu« or Demi. Aftur tho captufc of Allygur, General Lako 
i itu September, advanced towards Delhi, and Bourquin, who had 
succeeded to the command of Perron’s army* 



crossed the Jumna to opjose his progress. The British 
force, 4,500 strong, after a fatiguing march of eighteen nules, 
reached its encamping ground, within sight of the minarets 
of Delhi, and found the enemy posted in such force tint the 
General, after a reconnaissance, deemed it advisable to begin 
the attack without delay. Bourqmn’s army, consisting of 
sixteen battalions of regular infantry and G.OoO cavalry, in all 
about 19,000 men, with a large train of artillery, was drawn 
up with its rear renting on the Jumna. The position appeared 
impregnable and General Lake ordered his cavnliy, which 
was advancing in front, to feign a retreat; the enemy, 
deceived by the movement, immediately abandoned ah the 
advantages of their position, and rushed forward with their 
guns, shouting and yelling after the peculiar fashion of native 
troops. The British infantry, led by the ever ready 7Gth 
Highlanders and by tho Commander-in-chief in person, 
advanced steadily, amidst a storm of grapo and chain shot, 
and after delivering one round charged with cold steel. The 
shock was irresistible, the ranks of the enemy reeled and 
then broke up in disorder, flying down to the river .in which 
great numbers perished. The Bntisljloss was comparatively 
small, only 409, but one-third of tho casualties fell on the 
noble Highlanders. Three days after, Bourquin and thiec of 
his officers surrendered to General Lake. 

The Kirue of city of Delhi was immediately evacuated 

xha emperor, by the troops of Sindia, and the British standard 
i 903 . 6ertem, ’ er ' was hoisted on its battlements, forty-seven years 
after the sack of Calcutta by Seraja Doodah had 
extinguished the British power and name in Hindostan. 
The emperor, in a previous communication with General Lake, 
had expressed a Btrong desire to obtain the protection of the 
British Government ;< Lord "Wellesley was no less desirous of 
granting it, and thus securing to the Company the advantage 
which was connected with the possession, of his. person. The 
Mogul throne had not lost all its prestige. The emperor, 
though a prisoner and sightless, was still considered the 
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fountain of honour throughout India, equally by the Hindoos 
and Maliomedans, and a patent of nobility under his Beal was 
as highly prized in the remotest provinces of the Deccan, as 
it had been in the days of Aurungzcbc. fippoo was the only 
Mahomedan prince who had ventured to discontinue the 
homage due to the royal house, and the day after his fall, the 
Nizam’s general solicited General Harris’s permission to pro- 
ceed in state to the great mosque, and resume the reading of 
the Ihootla in the emperor’s name. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered important to *the interests of the Company to be 
identified with the house of Timur. It was arranged that 
the heir apparent should arrive with his suite at the General’s 
tent at midday, but natives, and more especially native 
princes, consider that punctuality lessens their dignity. The 
General was kept waiting more than three hours, and it was 
nearly sunset before the cavalcade reached the city, where, to 
borrow the magniloquent diction of the Governor-General, 
“ in the magnificent palace built by Shah Johan, the Com- 
xnander-in-chicf was ushered iuto the royal presence, and 
found the unfortunate and venerable emperor, oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, and degraded authority, 
extreme poverty, and loss of Bight, seated under a small 
tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal state, with every 
external appearance of the misery of Ids condition." The in- 
habitants of the city manifested great enthusiasm at the change 
of masters, and the courtly news writers affirmed, that the 
emperor not only shed tears, but had actually regained liis 
sight, in *he excess of his joy. Lord "Wellesley formed the 
judicious resolution of removing him and the royal family 
from the dangerous associations of Delhi, and proposed 
Mongliir for their future residence, but the emperor clung 
with such tenacity to the spot which had been for six cen- 
turies the capital of Mahomedan greatness, that Lord Wel- 
lesley was reluctantly compelled to abandon this design. 
But the wisdom of it was abundantly vindicated half a 
century later, when the residence of the royal family at 
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Delhi, entailed a bloody tragedy, which terminated in 
sweeping every vestige of the Mogul dynasty from the 
soil of India. 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony in command at Delhi, 
a sr., Oct. 17 , General Lake marched down to Agra, which was 
,u03 ' still held by Sindia’s troops. In the exercise of 

the political powers with which ho was invested, he concluded 
a treaty with the raja of Rhurtporo, who sent a body of 5,000 
horse to co-operato with his army. Ilo was the first to seek 
an alliance with the British Government 1 in the flood tide of its 
success, aud tho firet to repudiate it when the tide appeared to 
be ebbing. Agra capitulated, aftor a protracted siege, on tho 
17th October, and tho treasure found in it, twenty-eight lacs of 
rupees, was promptly and wisely distributed among tho officers 
and men, in “ anticipation of the approval of the homo autho- 
rities.” 

Bam# of t».- outbreak of the war Sindia sent fifteen of 

war**, nt not, his disciplined battalions across tho Nerbudda to 
l803 ‘ protect liia possessions in ITindostan. They were 

considered tho flower of his army, and usually designated “ tho 
Deccan InvinciUes.” But beforo their arrival the battle of Delhi 
had extinguished Sindia’s army in thfc north, with tho exception 
of two battalions which joined tho southern force, and raised 
its strength to 9,000 foot, 4,000 cavalry, and 72 pieces of 
artillery. No attempt was mado to reliovo Agra, but it hung 
on tho skirts of tho British anny. General Lako did not Ml 
to perceive that while so formidable a force continued unbroken 
it would bo impossible to obtain tho general confidence of tho 
province, and ho determined to attack it without delay. 
had received nn unfounded report that tho Mnhratta army was 
endeavouring to avoid him, and, with his usual impetuosity, 
started at midnight, in search of it with liis cavalry alone, 
leaving orders for tho infantry to follow. Ho came up with the 
encampment of tho enemy at* daybreak on tho 1st November, at 
tho villago of Laswarco, and found them, as usual, entrenched 
In a formidablo position, with their guns drawn up in the 
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front- The General led Lis cavalry up in person to the attack ; 
a fearful discharge of grape and double-headed shot mowed 
down column after column, and rendered the fiery valour of the 
troops useless. To prevent their utter extinction, the General 
was obliged to withdraw them from the conflict, to await the 
arrival of the infantry, who had marched sixty-five miles in 
tho preceding forty-eight hours, and twenty-five miles since 
midnight. After a brief rest and a hasty meal, they were 
launched on the enemy’s guns and battalions. The engage- 
ment was the severest in which the Company’s troops had ever 
been engaged, not excepting that of Assye. Sindia’s sepoys 
fought as natives had never fought before. They defended 
tlieir position to the last extremity, contesting every point inch 
by inch, and refusing to give way while a single gun remained 
in their possession. But they were at length overpowered, and 
lost their ammunition and camp equipage, together with 71 
pieces of cannon. It was even reported that one-half their 
number was left on the field, killed or wounded. On the 
British side tho casualties amounted to 824, one-fourth of 
which belonged to the 7Cth Highlanders, who bore the brunt 
of tho action. Tho General himself conducted every operation 
throughout tho day, witli more credit to his personal gallantry 
than to his military talent. Though a dashing soldier, and 
adored by his men, he was only a second-rate general ; but 
the flagrant defects of his arrangements were covered, as has 
frequently been the case in India, by the undaunted valour of 
lu’s men, at the sacrifice of their own lives. The battle of 
Lasware* served to exhibit the high state of efficiency to which 
tho French generals in the Mahratta service had brought their 
native troops. It docs not appear that there was a single 
European officer with them during the engagement, yet so 
complete had been their training, that wjien left to themselves 
they exhibited a degree of skill and intrepidity which stag- 
gered General Lake himself, atri constrained him to remark 
that if they had been led by their French officers the result of 
tho day would have becu exceedingly doubtful. 
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Treaty of Slices This dofcut completed ttio humiliation of Sindia. 

ll “ co,,rso oI ‘'wive weeks tlm French batta- 
lioiw, tlm bulwark of hie power, had been anni- 
lul.ited, and all Ms territories in lira Deccan, in Giircrnt, and in 
Hindustan, 4110 ric h patrimony bequeathed to him by his 

undo, had been wrested from lam. Seeing no alternative 
between tho entire annihilation of Ids power and submission to 
tlio severe terms dictated by Lord Wellesley, ho yielded to 
necessity, and within a fortnight after tho raja of Nngpore bad 
made ins peace with the British Govornnfcnt, signed tho treaty 
o oirjoo Anjengaoin. It was negotiated on tlm one part by 
General Wellesley, on tho other by Wittul Punt, Sindia's chief 
minister, who, though adiaaccd in years, was still considered 
tlm first natiyo diplomatist of the age, and was designated by 
General Wellesley tho Talleyrand of tlm east. By this treaty 
Sindia coded all his territories in Ilindostan, lying in the 
llooab between tlm Ganges a„,l tho .Taman, as well ns thoso 
ortli of tho liajpoot principalities of Joyporo and Joudliporet 
the fortress and territory of Ahmodnugnr in the Deccan, and 
Broach with its dependencies in Gnvorat. Ho relinquished 
n i clam,, oa Urn Peshwa, tlm Ninas,, tho Guickwar, and the 
, G ° rcr ”"f”' “" d “swell to rccognizo tlm Independence 
Of tlm rajs, and feudatories in Ilindostan with whom treaties 
con cone u cd by General Lake, and a list of whom was 
to bo delivered to bun when treaty was ralilied by tho • 
.mcrnor-General. Two districts to tlm north of tho pre- 
scribed limits were, however, restored to him, and pensions 
htndly 10 ’°' M ° ! I ”’ < ’® <x ' ra ““<■ lho members ofcliis own 

n-MSMaw Tim engagement mailn with the Kisam at tlm 
ImaS£K commencement of hostilities statesl that ho should 
insilnlein “ .‘"'IT"*' ,vi(h 11,0 Cmupaay tlm conquests 
lions or , t i hnr ,¥" ,t t ' 9ort '’ lf 1,0 honourably fulmied tiro Condi- 

Z ° ; v ,aa r n rlnt "» «*> »r «- 

”7 ^“““-ool-nwelk’Wlahsdbee" decorated with bo, mots 
9 “ 04 ° than a ccntuiy before, was at tlm lime 
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on his deathbed, and expired four days after the war began. 
Has son, Seconder Jah, -was placed on the musnud by the 
decision of Lord Wellesley. But though the Hyderabad forces 
were sent to co-operate with Colonel Stephenson, the stipula- 
tions of the treaty were scandalously violated by the Nizam's 
civil and military officers, whose sympathies were entirely with 
the confederates. Every obstacle was thrown in the way of 
military operations. The provision of grain for the army was 
purposely neglected, and permission was refused to purchase it 
in the Nizam's domimdks. The officers and men wounded at 
Assye were denied an asylum in the fort of Dowlutabad, and 
one of the Hyderabad commanders had the audacity to fire on 
the British troops from the guns of his fort. The Nizam had 
thus forfeited all claim to share in the spoils of war, but Lord 
Wellesley generously bestowed on him tho rich province of 
Berar, lying to the west of the Wurda. The fortress and the 
district of the Abmednugur, acquired from Sindia, were trans- 
ferred to the Feshwa, notwithstanding the perfidy of his conduct. 
The province of Cuttack, the conquests in Guzerat, and the 
valuable districts in Hindostan were incorporated with the 
Company’s dominions. These last, together with the province 
ceded by the Nabob Vizier, were formed into the separate go- 
vernment of the north-west provinces, and now constitute the 
Agra Presidency. The territory which Lord Wellesley had 
annexed two years before to the Madras Presidency, and that 
which he now added to Bengal, was estimated at the annual 
value of six crores of rupees, — an amusing comment on the 
Parliamentary denunciation of territorial aggrandisement. 
Treaties 0 f ‘ Having thus reduced the power of the Mahrattas, 

alliance in the Lord Wellesley' was anxious to prevent the revival 
noroi. isoj. jnfl nence in Hindostan by establishing a 

barrier between their possessions and those of the Company. 
With this view, General Lake concluded treaties of alliance 
and mutual defence with the Jhut prince of Bhurtpore, and 
with the Rajpoot princes of Jeypore, Joudlipore, Machery, 
and Boondee, who were thereby absolved from all allegiance to 
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the Mahratta powers. Sindia had entrusted the fortress of 
Gwalior and some of Ms districts in that quarter toAmbajee 
Inglia, who, after the battle of Laswaree, in which ho took an 
active part, offered to desert his master, and tiausfer the fort 
and half the territory to the British Government, on condition 
of being acknowledged the independent ruler of the remainder. 
A treaty was accordingly drawn up and signed, to which, how- 
ever, he did not long adhere. Hia commandant refused to snr- 
render Gwalior, which was besieged and captured by an Eng- 
bsh force. Ambajee returned soon aftea to Sindia’s court, and 
k as restored to favour. The rana of Gohud, whose dominions 
Sindia had appropriated to himself twenty years before, was 
reputed to possess gi eat influence among the Jauts, and Lord 
weiiesiey resolved to grant him the territoiy of which he had 
been dispossessed, together with the fort of Gwalior, on his 
engaging to subsidize three English battalions. The compli- 
cations which arose out of this anomalous transaction we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. By the treaty of Bassein, 
the Feshwa had assigned for the maintenance of the subsidiaiy 
force thstnets in the Deccan yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees, 
but this arrangement was found inconvenient to both parties, 
and, upon the advice of General Wlllesley, be was permitted 
to exchange them for territories in Bundelkund of the value of 
■y six acs a-year ; but as his authority in that province 
was merely nominal, the transact™ was advantageous 
to him than to the British Government, upon whom it entailed 
a Ions and harassing conflict, lord Wellesley was, moreover, 

bent ou establishing a subsidiary treaty with Sindia. and Major 

Malcolm was engaged for many months inn tedious negotia- 

tion, winch, though eventually successful, produced no result, 
inasmuch as the quota of troops, 6,000 in number, was not to 
be stationed within his dominions, and their support was to bo 

T" he had ceaea “ ,c °- 

SKSJ"" . only remains to notice the progress of events 
m Guzerat, the greater portion of which was in- 
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eluded in the dominions of the Guickwar. It has already been 
told how the Mogul authority in this province ceased in 1735, 
when the capital Ahmedabad was captured by Darnajee 
Guickwar.. He died in 1768, and was succeeded after a long 
series of intrigues, by his son, Futteh Sibg. On his death, 
in 1792, his brother mounted the' throne, and died in 1800, 
leaving eleven children, and the country was immediately 
distracted by their struggles for the supreme power. Anund 
Kao, the eldest, though imbecile, was acknowledged as the 
legi tima te successor to the musnud, and, having taken an able 
minister into bis counsels, applied to the Bombay government 
for aid against his brothers and rivals, and offered to enter into 
a subsidiary alliance. This occurred at the time when Lord 
Wellesley was intent on extending these political arrange- 
ments throughout India, as the most effectual mode of estab- 
lishing British supremacy, and the offerwas cordially accepted. 
The subsidized force consisted of five battalions, and districts 
yielding between eleven and twelve lacs of rupees a-year 
were assigned for their support. The appearance of -a British 
army in the field extinguished all opposition, the authority of 
Anund Kao was fully acknowledged, and Major Walker was 
appointed Resident at the^ourt, which was now transferred to 
the new capital, Baroda. But the trcasuiy was insolvent, and 
the finances wero in a state of apparently hopeless confusion. 
The revenues amounted to fifty lacs of rupees a-year, and the 
expenditure to eighty-two. The deficiency had been made up, 
year after year, according to the fatal practice of native princes, 
by loans at extravagant interest, and mortgages and assign- 
ments, wflich devoured the resources of tfie state, and 
threatened the dissolution of all government. Major Walker 
was one of those great men to whom the Company has been 
, indebted for the extension and the popularity of their rule. He 
had acquired the confidence of the natives of Guzerat even to 
a greater degree than that of his own Government, and with 
the universal consent of nobles and people, assumed the entire 
control of the administration. It was necessary in the first 
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instance to relievo the country from tlio native army, which 
ceased to be necossary after tho establishment of the sub- 
sidiary force, but it could not bo disbanded without the payment 
of arrears, which amounted to forty-one lacs of rupees. Major 
Walker prevailed <5n tho Governor-General to advance the 
sum of twenty lacs, and by the extraordinary influence he had 
acquired among the native bankers, obtained a loan of the 
remainder from them, though not without a British guarantee. 
The troops wero at length paid up in full, and the country was 
freod from the insolence of those Arab mercenaries. The mari- 
time district of Kattnvar took advantage of tho dissensions 
of the time to refuse the payment of the tribute due to the 
parent state, but Major Walker marched into the country and 
constrabicd the insurgents to enter into an engagement for the 
payment of nine lacs of tnbuto a-year. His expedition into 
that province was rendered evor memorablo by tho moral results 
Addition of in- w hick it produced. Tho custom of infanticide 
was universally prevalent among its Rajpoot in- 
habitants, who preferred the death of their daughters to the 
disgrace of un inferior alliance. By the influence of his officii! 
position, but moro particularly by the weight of his personat 
character, Major Walker was enable] to obtain from all tho 
principal chiefs a pledge, both on their own part and that of 
their fraternities, to abstain from tho practice, to oxpcl from the 
community all who wero found guilty of it, and to submit to 
any penalty bo might think fit to impose. The success of these 
efforts in tho cause of humanity has shed a brighter Justro on 
us memory than all his political achievements, great as they 
were. It was through his exeitions that peaco aud tranquillity 
wenj restored to the country, and tho government of the 
U nick war consolidated. The connection of tho stato with the 
British Government was closely cemented, and tho resources 
ari0ll| w Mahrattrf prince were detached from theMahratta 
cause, and placed under tho control of the Company, 
auction,. T h° transcendent genius and energy of Lord 
vollesleyhad thus, in tho course of five years, 
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completely remodelled the -whole policy of India, and placed 
the Company on the pinnacle of power. They had now becomo 
the masters of a great part of tho continent, tho protector 
of all the principal powers, and the acknowledged mediator in 
the disputes of ah. Their sovereignty was greater, and their 
authority fixed on a firmer and more solid basis than that of 
Akbar or Aurungzebe. The administration of Lord Wellesley 
had reached its culminating point. The disasters which clouded 
the remaining period of his Indian career arose from the blunders 
of the Commander-in-chief, and not from any imperfection in his 
Government, though it was necessarily saddled with the obloquy 
they entailed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

lord Wellesley's adsuxistration continued, 1804-5. 

noiur-i more- WmLE Sindia and the raja of Nagpore were fo- 
ments, 1304. volved in hostilities with the Company, Holkar was 
employed in predatory expeditions in Hindostan, and on the 
conclusion of peace marched down to Muhesur, on the Xer- 
bndda, a great emporium of commerce, and plundered it of 
wealth estimated at a crore of rupees. With this treasure he 
was enabled not only to satisfy bis own troops for the time, 
but to take into his pay those whom Sindia and the raja had 
discharged on the peace. His army was thus augmented to 
60,000 ho*e and 15,000 foot, a force far exceeding his require- 
ments or his resources, and which could be subsisted only by 
pillage. The Governor-General had sedulously avoided any 
collision with him during the five months of the war with the 
confederates ; and General W ellesley had repeatedly assured 
him that as long as he refrained from attacking the dominions 
of the Company and its allies, the government would abstain 
from all interference with him. This assurance was also com- 
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jnunicated to liim by Lord Wellesley on tho 10th February, 
But repose was incompatible with his plans of ambition and 
plunder. IIjs fortttno was in his saddle, and eighty thousand 
of the lawless soldiery of Central India followed his stirrup. 
By the humiliation of Sindia and Nagporo, ho was the only 
Itlahratta chief left with an unbroken army ; but, heedless of 
the warning conveyed by their fate, bo was impelled by his 
own reckless disposition to hazard a conflict with tho British 
Government. Ho desired Ameer Khan to join him without 
delay, “ as ho had made up his mind to meet General Lako in 
tlio field.” Ho sought an alliance with' tho brother of Zemaun 
Shah, who liad seized Cabul, and on a now seal which ho had 
engraved, styled himself, “ tho slavo of Mahomed Shah, king 
of kings.” Letters wero intercepted from him to tho British 
allies, exciting them to rovolt. In tho month of March he de- 
manded of General Wellesley, then in tho Deccan, tho cession 
of certain districts which ho said had onco belonged to his 
family* adding that “if they were not restored, countries many 
hundred miles in extent should bo plundered and burnt, and tho 
English general should not have time to breathe, and calamities 
should fall on lacs of human beings, by a continued war, in 
which his armies would overwhelm them like waves of tho 
sea.” He likewise despatched two envoys to General Lake, 
with claims of a similar character. Dtiring their communica- 
tions with the General some allusion happened to bo made to 
the friendly disposition now manifested by Sindia, when they 
affirmed that Sindia had within a few days requested the co- 
operation of their master in a war with the English, as a largo 
French force had arrived on tho Coromandel co«.t, and was 
about to come to his assistance. Tho envoys demanded with 
studied arrogance the restoration of the cAout, as the inalienable 
right of the Malirattas, and the restoration of twelve of the 
finest districts in the Dooab, which they affirmed were part of 
Holkar’a family possessions. These insolent demands were 
followed up by an inroad intb the territories of our ally, the raj* 
of Jpypore. General Lake, in his embarrassment, wrote to 
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Lord Wellesley, “ If Holkar should break into Hindostau, he 
■will be joined by the Rohillas. I never was so plagued as I 
am. with this devil. We are obliged to remain in the field at 
an enormous cost. If we retire, be will come down upon Jey- 
pore, and exact a crore from the raja, and* thus pay bis own 
army and render it more formidable than ever. If I advance 
and leave an opening, he will give me the slip, and get into 
our territories with his horse, and bum and destroy.” 

Lord Wellesley felt that there could be neither 
Hoikar, Apni, peace nor. prosperity while this vast predatory 
1801 - horde continued to roam through Central India, 

and that an army of observation was more expensive than an 
army of action. On the 16th April, therefore, he directed Gene- 
rals Wellesley and Lake to take the field against Holkar, whom 
he regarded as a mere chief of freebooters. General Wellesley, 
who commanded in the south, ordered Colonel Murray to advance 
with a force of about 5,800 men from Guzerat into Malwa, and 
take possession of Holkar's capital. General Lake moved with 
his army into the Jeypore territory, which Holkar was em- 
ployed in plundering, oa which he immediately withdrew his 
troops. Colonel Don was then sent with a large detachment 
against Rampoora, his stnyighold in the north, and it fell on 
the IGth May. Holkar ^thua lost his footing in. the country 
north of the Chumbul, and retreated in haste and confusion 
across that river. General Wellesley’s clear military percep- 
tions led him to urge General Lake to continue the pursuit with 
rapidity, even though there might be little hope of bringing 
Holkar to action. If, he remarked, he is pushed with vigour, 
the war wffl not last a fortnight ; if not, God knows when it 
will bo over. But, by an act of unaccountable imprudence, 
General Lake, instead of continuing the pursuit, broke up his 
encampment, and withdrew his army into cantonments in Hin- 
dostan, sending Colonel Monson with a* single brigade to 
follow the steps of Holkar. This jvas the fatal blunder of the 
campaign, and it entailed a tremendous catastrophe. Lord 
Wellesley, it is true, approved the retirement of General Lake’s 
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army, but it must not be forgotten that ho also advised him, 
either to withdraw the force under Colonel Monson, or to 
strengthen it with a regiment of Europeans and two or three 
of cavalry. General Lake did neither. IIo had detached 
Colonel Monson, wHb was as remarkable for profe c, ‘ , ional in- 
competenceas for personal gallantry, in to the heart of Hoflrar's 
territories, on the eve of the rains, with a small force, unac- 
companied by a single European soldier, or any cavalry except 
2,000 or 3,000 irregular horse recently raised, and utterly ineffi- 
cient, to encounter a force ten times its number, and commanded 
by the most daring soldier of the day.' As if in emulation of 
this cvror, Colonel Monson made no arrangements on Ms march 
for supplies, and no provision for crossing tho various streams 
in his rear, which cease to bo fordable after tho rains commence. 
Ho still farther augmented the perils of his expedition by ad- 
vancing through the Mokondra pass, and even fifty miles 
beyond it, for tho idle object of capturing an unimportant fort, 
and thus put 200 miles between his force and its nearest 
support. 

Coionet On the 7th July, Colonel Monson received tho 

Monson-* alarmipg intelligence that Holkar had called up all 
ww*«!jwr, bis battalions from tho south, and was advancing 
1801 against him with his entire force. It wa3 likewise 

reported that tho provisions in the camp were only equal to 
two days’ consumption, and his troubles reached their climax 
by the intelligence that Colonel Murray, who was advancing 
from Guzerat to his aid, had retired with all his troops. Tho 
bewildered commander took council of Bappoo Sindia, the com* 
mandant of Sindia’s contingent which accompanied Oho British 
force, but ho was in Icaguo with Holkar, and advised Colonel 
Monson to fall back with his infantry and leave Iiis irregular 
horse to follow. Acting npon this treacherous advice, ho 
commenced bis disastrous retreat. Holkar, who had tho 
fullest intelligence of every movement in the British camp, 
ImmtOuate’iy attacked the irregular horso and -put it to flight. 
Bappoo Sindh fled on tho first appearance of his troops, and 
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after announcing; the rout of the cavalry to Colonel Monson, 
went over with all his troops to the enemy, not without his 
master’s concurrence. On the 10th July, Colonel Monson 
reached the Mokundra pass, where ho was attacked vigo- 
rously by the whole of Xfolkar’s army, but obtained a signal 
victory. The success of this conflict establishes the fact, con- 
firmed by every succeeding encounter, that the disasters of the 
army arose from no want of mettle in the troops, hut from the 
incapacity of their leader, and that under an abler commander 
this little sepoy at?uy would have baffled all tho efforts of 
Ilolkar. The next morning, Colonel Monson continued liis 
retreat, but on reaching Kotah, tho regent, Zalira Sing, who 
had assisted him on his advance — for winch Ilolkar subse- 
quently exacted a fine of ten lacs of rupees— -refused admis- 
sion to his troops on his retreat. His difficulties increased at 
overy step ; all tho rivulets wero swollen, and it rained so in- 
cessantly that the guns sunk in tho mud boyond recovery, and 
wero spiked and abandoned. Tho army was seventeen days 
reaching Rampoora, though tho distance from Kotah was only 
sixty miles. There Colonel Monson was reinforced by two 
battalions of sepoys and a corps of irregular cavalry, and sup- 
plied with provisions, Sent to his aid by General Lake, on 
hearing of tho commencement of his retreat. At Rampoora 
ho remained twenty-four days, during the whole of which 
period Ilolkar, with all his superiority of force, never ventured 
to attack lura. On tho twenty-fifth day ho most unaccountably 
determined to fall back on Koo-halgur, where he expected to be 
joined 1^' Sudashco Bhao, one of Sindia’s gdnerals, with six 
battalions and twenty-ono guns; hut the Mfthratta, seeing tho 
helplessness of tho commander, and tho miserable plight of 
his army, not only went over to Ilolkar, but turned his guns 
upon the British troops. Tho gamo was now up ; and on the 
SCth August, tho Colonel spiked his last gun ; tho enemy al- 
lowed him no rest ; all order aisl all discipline was lost ; tho 
retreat becamo a disorderly rout, and the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra on tho last day of August, fifty days after the 
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retreat liaci commenced. Colonel Monson attributed his disaster 
to the failure of Colonel Murray to join turn from , Guzerat. 
Colonel Murray attributed it to Colonel Monson himself. Both 
of them, as General AVellesley observed, were apparently 
afraid of Holkar, and fled from him in different directions. 
Colonel Monson advanced without reason and he retreated 
without cause. Twenty-three years before Colonel Camac 
had, with equal indiscretion, marched from the Jumna to 
Seronge in pursuit of Mahdaje© Sindia, and found himself in 
the same predicament as Colonel Monson, in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, destitute of supplies, harassed by an active 
foe, and abandoned by native allies in the hour of need. Yet, 
by the unfailing expedient of a bold and aggressive movement, 
suggested and carried out by Captain Bruce, he turned the 
tables on Sindia, captured lus guns, ammunition, and camp, 
reduced him to extremity, and obliged him to sue* for peace. 
But for the imbecility of the commander, the same triumph 
would doubtless have crowned the valour of the band of heroes 
under Colonel Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have 
had to lament the annihilation of five battalions of infantry 
and six companies of artillery. This was the most signal 
disgrace inflicted on the British arms Since the destruction of 
Colonel Baillie’s force by Hydcr, in 1780, and its effect oh the 
prestige and influence of the Company was felt throughout 
India. The defeat was celebrated in ribald songs in every 
bazaar, and one couplet, describing the utter confusion of the 
rout has survived the lapse of more than half a century, 
“Placing the Ubuda of the elephant on the horse, ? and the 
saddle of the horse on the elephant, did Colonel Monson fly 
away in haste.” The raja of Bhurtpore, who had never been 
very steady in liia fidelity, lost no time after this ©vent in 
opening negotiations yurii MoVkar. 

infecta Flushed with success, Holkar advanced to 
mm, 1801 Muttra with an army/ estimated at 90,000 men. 
The British detachment stationed there retired upon Agra, and 
General Lake, with his accustomed energy, established his 
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head-quarters at that station, and lost no timo in summoning 
the various corps from their cantonments to repel tliis new and 
unexpected eruption. Meanwhile, Holkar planned the daring 
project of seizing the city of Delhi, and obtaining possession 
of the person of the emperor. Leaving the greater portion of 
his cavalry to engage the attention of General Lake, ho started 
in great secrecy, with his infantry and guns, and suddenly 
appeared before the gates of the city on the 7th October. It 
was ten miles in circumference, defended only by dilapidated 
walls and rained ramparts, and filled with a mixed population, 
not as yet accustomed to British rule. ' The garrison was so 
small as not to admit of reliefs, and provisions and sweetmeats 
were therefore served to them on the battlements, but the 


British Resident, Colonel Ochterlony, animated by the spirit of 
Clive, and nobly seconded by the commandant, Colonel Burn, 
defended the city for nine days, against the utmost efforts of 
the enemy, 20,000 strong, with 100 pieces of cannon. At 
length Holkar, despairing of success, drew oil his army, and 
sending back his infantry and guns into the territory of his 
new ally, the raja of Bhurtpore, set out with his cavalry to by 
waste the British territories in the Dooab, in the ancient style 
of Mahratta marauding. General Lake also divided his force ; 
the main body was left under General Fraser to watch Holkaris 
battalions of infantry, while ho placed himself at the head of 
six regiments of cavalry, European and’ Native, and his moanted 


artillery, and started in pursuit of him. In "tins expedition 
Holkar contrived invariably to keep twenty or thirty miles 
a-headj ravaging and burning the defenceless rSbges as he 
swept along. After a very harassing march of three hundred 
t, Md fifty “fi' 3 “ fourteen dars, the General was 
Sm 80 ft’ 1 *"™* 8 as *° come cp with Uj encamp- 

ment at Fattygnr, on the 17th Xoremler, haring 
marched no leas than fflt 7 - a U tn3es in - the reeding twenty- 
four hoars Holkar had teen .led to lehere from the report 'of 
Ins sp.es, that the Bntish cavahy was a da/s march behhShk 
and had retoed torest Thetea were at picket, and then** 
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and the entire destruction of Ins power appeared inevitable, 
when ever}' advantage which had been gained in the campaign 
was thrown away by the fatal resolution of General Lake to 
invest Ilhurfpore. It was a town and fortress eight miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by the invulnerable bulwark of a lofty 
mud wall of great thickness, and protected by numerous 
bastions, and a deep ditch, filled with water. J It was garrisoned 
by about 8,000 of the raja’s troops, and the remnant of 
Holkar’s infantry. General Lake refused to listen to any 
argument, and without a sufficient siego train, without an 
engineer officer of any experience, without even a recon- 
naissance, resolved, with breathless impetuosity, at once to 
besiege the town. This memorable siege commenced on the 4 th 
January, 1805, and the array did not break up before the 21 st 
April. Tour unsuccessful attacks were made which entailed 
the unprecedented loss of 3,200 men in killed and wounded, 
of whom 103 were officers. The raja was joined at his own 
request during the siege by ‘Ameer Khan, but the exorbitant 
demands of that chief speedily dissolved the union, on which 
lie proceeded with his predatoiy horse intq his native provinco 
of Hohilcund, In the hope of raising it against the English. 
General Smith was detached in pursuit of him, And after per- 
forming the extraordinary march of seven hundred miles in 
forty-three days, overtook him .at the foot of the Himalayu, 
and chafed him back across the Jumna. Though the siego of 
I5hurtj»ore had not been successful, the raja severely felt the 
loss of all his territorial revenues, and the exactions of Ilolkar, 
and hecjpio anxions to bring the war to a dose. Ho therefore 
sent a vakeel to General Lake, ostensibly to congratulate him 
on his advance to tho peerage, of which intelligence had just 
l •ecu received, but, in reality, to open ncgociations ; and a 
Tm!T treaty was speedily concluded on condition that ho 
i hurtr<»rr, should pay twenty lacs of rupees towards the 
Afrit, !•<»- expend, 0 f the war/ in four instalments. But the 
submission of tho raja, under such circumstances, could not 
rcjuir the lass of reputation which the British Government 
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sustained by the notorious failure of the siege. Nothing had 
filled the princes of India with greater dismay than the easy 
and rapid reduction of their strongest fortresses in positions 
which appeared to be absolutely impregnable. But in the 
present case, a British army, under the Commander-in-chief 
in person, had been foiled for several months in every attempt 
to capture a mad fort, situated in a plain, and the Native 
chiefs began to flatter themselves that our still and ourprowe-s 
were on'the wane. The remembrance of our disgrace was per- 
petuated even in remote districts by nxle deIineations*oii the 
walls of British soldiers hurled from the battlements of Btrort* 
pore, nor was the impression created by this failure completely 
removed till the capture of the fort by Lord Combcnnere, 
twenty-one years afterwards. 

Attitude of s<n- acsosomodtAwn with Bfesatpore was has- 

dn. Gonad, ui tened by the menacing attitude of Sindia, <o 
Gweiior, 1803 . ^ose proceedings we now retain. By the treaty 
of Sirjce Angeogaom, he had engaged in general terms to 
relinquish all claim on the rajas and feudatories in the north, 
with whom the Governor-General had concluded defensive 
alliances. "When the list of these chiefs was for the first lime 
presented to him, in April, 1804, weth the ratified treaty, he 
was mortified to find the name of the rana of Gohud, together 
with the fort of Gwalior, included in it, and he urged the most 
vehement objection to these alienations. Gwalior, on wiiich he 
set a high value, was, he said, the personal gift of the emperor 
to him ; and his servant, Arriba joe Inglia, to whom it had been 
entrusted, had.no right whatever to dispose of it, when ho 
treacherously joined the English. As to the rana &' Gohud, 
ho scouted the idea of acknowledging the existence of such a 
!<eing, whose power he had extinguished, and whoso tern' 
tones ho had annexed to his own twenty years before. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance tiiat General Lake in tin* 
north and General Wellesley in the south should have been 
making arrangements and alliances affecting the interest 
of Sindia, in total ignorance of tho proceedings of each other. 
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When General Wellesley negotiated the treaty with Sintlia 
ho was not awaro that Lord Wellesley had determined to re- 
establish the principality of Goliud, and to mako the tana 
independent. Sindia deprecated tho revival of these ancient 
and extinct claims, and jnstly observed tiiat “ it could not 
fail to weaken the fundamental rights of nctual possession, as 
tho greater portion of the Company’s territories as well as his 
own had no other foundation.” General Wellesley affirmed 
that Sindia had agreed to the treaty in tho fullest confidence 
that Gwalior was to Remain with him, and that, for his part, 
"’'‘he would sacrifice it and every other frontier town ten times 
over to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and that 
tho advantages and honour wo had gained in tho last war 
and peace must not bo frittered away in arguments drawn 
from the overstrained principles of the law of nations, which 
was not understood in India.” Major Malcolm, the envoy at 
the court of Sindia, entertained tho samo views, and anxiously 
laboured for tho restoration of theso jtosscssions to Sindia 
Lord Wellesley resented this opposition to his wishes, and 
when the Major pleaded, in extenuation of his conduct, that 
his sole object was to promote the public interests, remarked, 
“ Major Malcolm’s busirfcss is to obey my orders and enforce 
my instructions ; I will look after tho public interests.” The 
Governor-General was all tho more pertinacious on this occa- 
sion from being entirely in the wrong, and his conduct cannot 
be more accurately described than by the expressive Indian 
word, zid. Sindia was obliged to yield to bis imperious do- 
luand, a^d submit to the alienation of Goliud and Gwalior, but 
it continued to rankle in his bosom. 

novBity of The disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson pro- 

Sinom. iso4 i. fl uce d a profound sensation throughout Iliudo- 
stan; it created an impression that fortune was at length 
deserting the standard of the Company, audit strengthened tlio 
hope that the Mahfattas might yet regain their former ascen- 
dency. Wittul Punt, Sindia’s great minister, 'died in October, 
1801, and was succeeded by Sirjee Kao Gliatkay, the invete- 
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rate enemy of the British power. Under his sinister advice, 
Smd,a addressed a defiant letter to the Governor-General im- 
pngninj the good faith of the British Government in mrneron- 
instances. The letter, instead of being sent direct, was tans 
rnitted to his vakeel at Benares, who journeyed with it hv 
slow stages to Calcutta, watching the progress of events', 
and it would never have been delivered at all but for onr dis. 
oomStnra before flhurtpore. It reached the Governor-General 
four months after, t was penned. Meanwhile, a secret affiance 
as formed against the Company, whioh included Stadia and 
Holltar, Ameer Khan, and the raja of Bhurtpore; and Stadia, 
emboldened by onr reverses, ventured to attack the territories 
of our allies, and to invade Sagnr. At the beginning of 1805, 
he encampment of Mr. Itiehard Jenldns, the British represen. 
a- . 3 c ° urt > wa3 assailed and plundered at the instiga- 

his ^ th ? llot>e of irretrievably compromising 

his -ire v eC ^ 1 - Qorcrnmcnt. Stadia likewise put 

BwTZ" T ™ 1 “ J sn " 0 ””«‘ i lia intention to march to 
S”’ “? “nsottate a peace between the raja and the 
ftucuMv 7 . W “ Ch tbe Onmmor-Ocnernl codd not but 
an Aus t^vota 1,8 ^ °?““ 1 Wellesley were equally 

The arm 1 r a tuptore will, Sindia at this critical juncture. 
SureT « n™. ? hmlp ° le «<«ened by repeated 

Swe taMA r ° n,iCr ' f " *"*“> tailed from 

of tho nlVe dcfM<:e, ' s9 . and a combined Attack 

SMa eon? a . '“J 6 bw " f *"i by disastrous res, fits, 
darees Z to f«wia, 40,0110 men, including Pin- 
be was S taSbie™ miles beyond Subulmr, where 

2S by Amh ^ e ^ The Hesident reinstated 
bSvlZ r 81 ” 5 CWnM . "» ii would in all pro- 
3 " 7 , "> 1 mged him to return to his own 

cured him flnMT 1 ? 18 18051 amlca bta piofossions, but ns- 
n. to pre“ n , ° f b rr m0nl 0f h! » bnanees was so great 
eota/ber I' b .5 steps, but if some arrangement 

net in accordant biS messing necessities, he would 

accordance with the Goterner-Geueral's desire! General 
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Wellesley, who was satisfied of tlie truth of this assertion, and 
who believed that Sindia was really impoverished, advised his 
brother to grant him Gome pecuniary aid, and he immediately 
mado a retrograde movement of a few miles. 

ProgTcwof tu« Fiv® days after this retirement, Sirjee Iiao, ap- 
•etuement with patently without Sindia’s concurrence, marched up 
Smd!*, isos. Bhortporo with a part of his master’s cavalry, 
and all liis Pindarees ; but before bis arrival the treaty with 
Lord Lake had been completed, though without the knowledge 
of the Mahrattaa, and tie raja refused to meet him. After 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, a division of 
British troops attacked Holkar, who had been hovering about 
tho fort during the siege, and completely defeated him, leaving 
under Ida standard only 3,000 or 4,000 exhausted cavalry. Sirjee 
Rao returned with Holkar to Sindia’s encampment atSubulgur, 
where all the confederates, except tho raja of Bhurtpore, were 
now assembled. Holkar and Ameer Khan soon intimated to 
Sindia that it would be impossible to keep tbeir forces together 
without funds, and that all their projects against the Company 
must therefore be abandoned. He replied that his treasury 
was empty, and that although he had jewels enough, no 
money could bo raised on th?m, but his general, Ambajce, was 
possessed of boundless wealth, yet would not part with a 
rupee. Ambajce had been Sindia’s lieutenant in Rajpootana and 
Hindostan for many years, and had amassed two crores of 
rupees, which ho had deposited for safety in Kotah. With the 
full concurrence of Sindia, he was seized and confined, and 
Ameer Khan subjected him to the most exquisite tortures, till 
he consent W to part with fifty-five lacs from his hoards, of 
which Sindia appropriated one-half to Ins own use. As Sindia 
and his confederates continued to encamp at Subulgur, General 
Lake moved down upon them as soon as tho Bhurtpore treaty 
wa<r signed, and (ho whole body retreated in ftaste and consterna- 
tion towards Kotah. At the beginning of June tho atrocities 
of Sirjee Rao constrained Sindia to*disp!acc him, and Ambajco 
was raised to tho post of minister. With a lively recollection 



and threatening its existence, and ho set himself with un- 
exampled energy to restore our prestige. In rapid succession 
lie a nnihila ted the French force at Hyderabad, and converted 
all the resources of the Nizam to the use of the Company. 
He extinguished the Mysore power and became master of the 
Deccan. He extirpated the French battalions of Sindia, and 
turned bis possessions in Hindostan into a British province. 
He paralysed the power of the great Mahratta princes so 
effectually that, notwithstanding the timid and retrograde policy 
of the next twelve year* they were never able to recover it. 
He remodelled the map of India and introduced greater and 
more important changes in all its political relations than bad 
been effected by any single prince, Hindoo or Maliomedan. 
He doubled the territories and the resources of tbo Company. 
He _ had a peculiar genius for creating and consolidating an 
empire. He was the Akbar of the Company’s dynasty. Ifis 
individual character was impressed on every branch of the 
administration, and his inspiration animated every member of 
the service in every department, and in every province. To 
those around him, who were under his immediate influence, ho 
was the object of “ hero worship,” and the designation usually 
applied to him was “ the glorious little man.” But his atten- 
tion was chiefly directed to those great measures of state 
which were required to secure and strengthen the Government. 
The time had not arrived when the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the people was considered within the province 
of the ruler. Lord Wellesley made no effort to promote the 
education of the natives, and tlie erroneous policy initiated by 
Lord Cornwallis of excluding them from all share in any 
branch of the Government, and working it exclusively by 
European agency, was approved and perpetuated. But he 
constrained the civilians to acquire the language of the 
people they were appointed to govern, which the Court of 
Directors had neglected for thirty-five years ; and to his 
administration belongs the distinguished honour of having, 
under the influence of Mr. Udny and Dr. Carey, passed 
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the humane regulation prohibiting the sacrifice of cMfen at 

cagor. 

Loni ''Wlesley-s great predecessor, IVarrHi 
* ad Colin Hasting was the first ruler who contemplated tho 
isoj—s ^ necessity imposed by our position of extending 

British influence over every coart, and making the 
Company the leading power in India. For the attempt to carry 
out t great conception, he was subjected to an impeachment 
and reduced to poverty. Twelve years after he had left India, 
r euesley felt the pressure of t the same necessity, and 
resolved to pursue the same object, not by the simple exertion 
of influence, bat by the exercise of anthority. He was 
anxious to extinguish those internecine contests amongthe 
princes of India which for more than a century had fumed 
its fairest provinces into a desert, encouraged a predatory and 
rahtaiy spirit among the inhabitants, and formed an inei- 
haustiblc source for the supply of military adventurers, pre- 
pared to join the standard of any turbulent chieftain, for tba 
purposes of ambition, plunder, aDd rebellion. He fell, at 
enera c esey described it, that “no permanent system 
of polity could be adopted to preserve the weak against the 
strong, and to keep the princes % a try length or time in their . 
relative situatrens, and the whole body in peace, without tl. 

- T P<WCr ’ '' tich ** tt0 superiority of its 
trength, and its i military system and resources, should obtain a 
preponderating infinenco for the protection of all." The Com- 
pany was to be this preponderant power, but the Company 
Wns Still a commercial body, and had an instinctive dread of 
d ..rG' 3 ’-,° , Tr°° S ' rLicl1 “tertnpted itsinveWntsand 
^ balance-sheet In the conflict between the 
andbTr .“t r,” so, ' erci S" “ Leadcnhall-street, the inllncnco 
■tdinteres t of the merchant prevailed, although Lord Mosley 

sorerehrn 1 ,. 33 M l! “' Company rejiteseuted the 
— cu l " 0 * T “ lKs ™t empire, its duties of 

imicS^ i°”t rj* *° lucrcanlile interests.” This 

ti-reconcflcable difference of views created a strong feeling nf 
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antipathy towards him at the India House, which, though 
mitigated for a time by the inlluenco of Lord Castlcreagh, 
broke out at length with irrepressible violence, nis policy 
was denounced, his measures were thwarted, and bis govern- 
ment was humiliated and weakened. For rf time ho manifested, 
as he said, “ an invariable respect even for the errors of every 
branch of their authority,” but this respect was at length 
extinguished by tbe virulence of their opposition, and in a 
moment of exasperation, he designated them the “cheese- 
mongers of Lea denlial^- street,” an expression never forgiven. 
The India House accused liim of “ illegal appointments,” of 
“evasions of the law,” of “contempt of Parliament,” and 
above all, of “a disdain of constituted authority,” meaning 
the Court of Directors. He charged them with “vindictive 
profligacy,” and “ iguominious tyranny,” and in writing to a 
ministerial friend said that “ no additional outrage, injury, or 
insult which could issue from the roost loathsome den in 
the India House would accelerate his departure from India, 
while the public interests seemed to require the aid of liis 
services.” 

The impartiality of history requires that great 
«ff“t efaianu allowance shoyld be made for the feelings of tho 
HoweMoa Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors. 

Parliament had thought fit to interdict all increaso 
of territory, and even to forbid all alliances with the native 
princes, and tho Directors fondly believed that under the 
shadow of this wise and prudent injunction, as they deemed 
it, they would be enabled to continue at peace with the native 
powers, arid to pursue their mercantile enterprises, which 
they prized above all things, without interrnption. But tho 
present Governor-General, in utter defiance of the authority of 
Parliament, had been engaged in wars from Cape Comorin to 
the Sutlega, had broken the power of firince after prince, 
^completed a gigantic revolution, and seated the Company on 
the throne of the Great Mogul,* and invested it with the 
responsibility of governing one half and controlling the other 
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half of India. It was impossible that a body constituted liko 
the East India Company should not take alarm at (he audacity 
of his aspirations, and the vastness of bis schemes, and forbade 
the certain loss of the country, through, the resentment excitf d 
against British ambition in every province. Even Lord 
Wellesley's friend, Lord Caslleicagli, questioned whether no 
empire founded on so bioad a basis could be fed with its due 
proportion of British troops from England. He feared that 
the frame of the government had bccomo too complicated and 
unwieldly for any other hands than thego of Lord Wellesley, 
and, like the Directors, tegarded with a feeling of constemsi- 
tion the vast extent of our dominions in India, and the 
luinous consequences which seemed to be the inevitable 
result of it The announcement of the war with Hclkar filled 
up the measure of Lord Wellesley’s delinquencies, and of the 
terror of the public authorities in England. Even before the 
news of Colonel Monsou’g retreat arrived, Mr. Charics Grant, 
the Coryphees of the Court of Directors, declared that he had 
“not only wantonly but criminally involved the Government in 
all the difficulties of. another war with an able and powerful 
chieftain.” Lord Castlereagh thought there could be no 
safety but in bringing back things tp the state the Legislature 
had prescribed in 1793, in other words, in putting the clock 
back a dozen years. Sir George Barlow had been nominated 
provisional Governor -General at the special recommendation 
of Lord Wellesley, but at such a crisis it was deemed unsafe 
to entrust the destinies of the empire to one of his disciples. 
Lord Cornwallis was known to disapprove of Loid Wellesley’s 
system of policy, and ho was entreated to proceed- to India 
and deliver the Company from its fatal effects, as he had been 
sent out twenty years before to rescue the British interests in 
India from the mischievous consequences of Hastings's plans. 
But before entering- on his proceedings it is necessary to 
wind up the iiistory of Loid Wellesley's career by a brief 
notice of the treatment he experienced on his return to 
England. 
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Tho mode in ■which the great services of Lord 
&£T ° Clive and Warren Hastings had been requited in 
1806 England forbade the hope that the brilliant admi- 

nistration of Lord Wellesley would escape the homago of 
censure. • A Mr. Pauli, who, on tho testimony of General 
Wellesley, was originally a tailor, had gone out as an adven- 
turer to India, and talcen an investment of goods to Lucknow, 
where he was so fortunate as to obtain tho countenance of tho 
Nabob Vizier, and amassed a largo fortune. On his return to 
India, after a short vi<yt to England, tho Nabob refused to 
admit him into the city, and it was only through the interces- 
sion of Lord Wellesley that tho interdict was removed. 
Mr. Pauli expressed unbounded gratitude to his benefactor, 
and professed the highest respect for bis character. This feel- 
ing was not, however, of long duration. On his final return to 
England, in 1805, he bought a seat in Parliament, and on tho 
22nd May, 1806, brought forward “articles of chargo of high 
crimes and misdemeanours committed by tho Marquis of Welles- 
ley in his transactions with respect to tho Nabob of Oude.” In 
the course of his speech he assured the House that, “from the 
accursed day when Lord Wellesley set foot in India till tho 
day of his departure, he had,exhibitcd a constant sceno of rapa- 
city, oppression, cruelty, and fraud, which goaded tho whole 
country into a state of revolt.” Mr. Pauli then moved for 
papers relative to the transactions in Oude, in Furruckabad, 
and in Surat. The members of the Court of Directors who had 


seats in the House, while they disapproved of many of Lord 
Wellesley’s measures, refused their support to so.preposterous 
a charge Mr. Fox, then prime minister, declared that, 
since the trial of ilr. Hastings, he had shrank from all Indian 
impeachments. .The House, however, did not see fit to resist 
the production of evidence ; but, after it had been taken on the 
first charge,* a dissolution terminated all ptbceedings. At tho 
ensuing election Mr. Pauli stood for Westminster, and failed, 
and then put a period to his existence. Twenty months after 
Lord Folkstone took up the thread of tho prosecution, and 
V. n 
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moved twelve resolutions, which charged Lord Wellesley with 
having, “ under the impulse of unjustifiable ambition and love 
of power, formed schemes of aggrandisement and acquisition 
of territory, contravened two Acts of Parliament, violated every 
principle of good faith, equity and justice, and the sacred obli- 
gations of a solemn treaty, and affixed a lasting stigma and 
reproach on the British name.” Tho resolutions were negatived 
by 182 to 31, after which Sir John Anstnither, who had been 
chief justico of Calcutta, moved a resolution to tho effect that 
Lord Wellesley, in the late arrangements in Oucle, had been 
actuated by an ardent zeal for tho public servico, and it was 
carried by a triumphant majority. Two months later, Sir 
Thomas Turton brought the Carnatic question before the House, 
and accused Lord Wellesley of atrocious delinquencies, and 
went bo far as to hint that ho was accessory to tho death of 
tho late Nabob. Tho resolution was indignantly rejected by 
the House, and a vote approving of Lord Wellesley’s proceed- 
ings was carried, with only nineteen dissentient voices. 

For different was the conduct of tho Directors 
Dirictari ins* and Proprietors, among whom tho feeling of ani- 
mosity towards Lord Wellesley was still unabated. 
Towards the close of hi? administration, the Court 
of Directors compiled a despatch, in which all the charges which 
could bo raked up were elaborately set forth. It was tho con - 
cwvtratcd essence of tho Bpirit of malignity which had been 
fermonting in Lcadenhall-street for several years. The Board 
of Control judiciously substituted for it a brief letter asking for 
explanations ip a tone of great moderation, and to it tho Court 
of Directors were obliged to affix their signature. CTlio Pro- 
prietors, however, ordered tho original despatch to bo printed, 
and a motion was brought forward in their Court impugning 
Lord Wellesley's policy, and applauding the Directors for 
having ‘‘restrained b lavish expenditure of public money, and 
opposed nil schemes of conquest and extension of empire.” After 
a long and acrimonious debate, 928 voted tho condemnation of 
Lord Wellesley, and only 195 lus acquittal. But, after the 
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lapse of thirty years, -when passion and prejudice had given 
way to the voice of reason, the Court of Directors availed them- 
selves of the publication of his dispatches, in fivo volumes, to 
assure him that in their judgment ho had been animated 
throughout hi3 administration “ by an artfent zeal to promoto 
the well-being of India, and to uphold tlio interest and honour 
of the British empire,” and that they looked back to tho eventful 
and brilliant period of his government with feelings common to 
their countrymen. They voted him a grant of £20,000, and 
ordered his statue to J>o placed in tho India House, as a recog- 
nition of the great services ho had rendered to tho Company. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

ADTONISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR GEORGE 
BARLOW, ,1805 — 7. 

Lord Com- Lord Cornwallis landed in Calcutta on the 80th 
Jai ,li, i 80 g 1 1805, and within twenty-four hours Lord 

7,1 3 Wellesley had the mortification to loam that the 
system of policy which he had pursued for five years with in- 
defatigable zeal, was to bo immediately and entirely subverted. 
The incessant labours in which Lord Cornwallis had been 
engaged for thirty years in America, in India, and in Ireland, 
had exhausted his constitution, and those who had seen him 
cmbarlc in the vigour of health twelve years hejoi e, could not 
help remarking, with sorrow, that he now returned with 
the hand of death upon him. It would have been well if, 
at his advanced age, he had remained in England ; but when 
he was importuned by the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control to proceed to Inriin and savo the enfpire, he considered it 
an imperative duty to obey the call, at the sacrifice of his case 
and comfort, and, probably, of his life.- He came out to India, 
therefore, pledged to the public authorities in England toover- 
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turn tho existing policy of Government, as far as related to 
tho princes of India, and ho affirmed that he could not con- 
sider himself at liberty to pursue any other course. It was 
his primary object, hq said, to remove the impression universally 
entertained of a systematic design to establish British controt 
over cveiy power in India. He was anxious to restore the 
native Governments which had been subverted by the pro- 
gress of our arms, and tho ascendency of our influence, to a 
condition of “ vigour, efficiency, and independent interest." 
He was desirous of abandoning tbc position in upper India 
which had been secured by Lord Wellesley’s successes, and 
. to be quit of all our alliances and territories west 

Hi! Tie* of the 1 , , 

tweet affai.-i, o f the Jumna. He lamented the almost universal 
1809 phrenzy for victory and conquest which had, he 

said, seized even some of the heads which lie thought tho 
soundest, as repugnant to the interests as it was to the laws of 
their country, — yet Lord Wellesley and tho public functionaries 
were equally ardent for an honourable peace. Ou the 1st August 
Lord Cornwallis wrote to tho Court of Directors that finding 
we were still at war with Holkar, and could hardly be said to 
be at pcaco with Sindia, he had determined to proceed to the 
upper provinces, and avail himself ofethe interval of tho rains, 
when military operations were suspended, “to endeavour, if 
it could bo effected without a sacrifice of our honour, to termi- 
nate by negotiation a contest in which the most brilliant suc- 
cess could afford no solid bedell t, and which, if it continued, 
would entail pecuniary difficulties we should hardly bo able to 
surmount.” He described tho state of the finances as most 
deplorable, a fact which admitted of no denial. TtvoCyears of 
war had exhausted the treasury, and increased the public 
debt. Lord Lake’s army was five months in arrears. The 
large body of “irregulars ” who had been induced to forsako the 
native princes, and to take service with the Company, and who 
had thus contributed in no smalt degree to our successes, were 
no longer required, and the six lacs of rupees a month they 
cost was felt to be a dead weight. Lord Wellesley lm'l 
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already made some progress in disbanding them, but Lord 
Cornwallis declared that he would rather fight them than pay 
them. They could not, however, be discharged without their 
arrears, and he adopted a second time tho expedient, the most 
unpalatable to the Company, of robbing* their investments to 
supply the wants of the state. A sum of twenty-five lacs of . 
rupees was, accordingly, taken out of the hold of the China 
ships at Madras, and sent on to Calcutta, “ to give him the 
chance of getting rid of this force.” 

During his progress to tho north-west pro- 

Lord Corn- * ... , ~ . t , ,, 

wdiu'i policy, vinces Lord Cornwallis defined the line of policy 
J805 ' he intended to pursue in a despatch to Lord Lake, 

dated on the 10th of September. lie proposed to restore to 
Holkar all the dominions of the family as soon as he should 
manifest a disposition to accede to reasonable terms of accom- 
modation. He was prepared to conciliate Sindia by resigning 
Gohud and Gwalior, after a suitable provision had been made 
for the rana, as well as Dholporo and two other districts, 
accounting to him likewise for the revenues which liad been 
collected during their occupancy by the Company’s officers. 
If the demand for the release of the Resident was likely to 
prove any obstacle to ^reconciliation, ho was prepared, as a 
mere point of honour, to waive' it. He was disposed to abro- 
gate the treaty with Jcypore, and leave Sindia at liberty to 
exact whatever contributions he chose from the raja. He 
considered the possession o£ the city of Delhi and tho person 
of the emperor a very, unfortunate circumstance, us we ' 
could only secure him from the danger of being carried off by 
the maintenance of a large and expensive army. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to remove him, if practicable, to some town 
nearer Calcutta, and to restore the old capital of India to 
Sindia, with liberty again to establish the power of the 
Mahrattas in Hindostan. Lord Wellesley had fixed the 
Chumbul as their future boundary 5 and to guard against their 
encroachments had entered intb defensive alliances with the 
princes to the north of .that river. Lord Cornwallis resolved to 
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dissolve these alliances, and to compensate the princes for 
the loss of our protection by distributing among them the 
lands we had obtained to the west of the Jumna, which ho 
considered a useless acquisition. He likewise addressed a 
letter to Siudia, with* a sketch of the proposed arrangements, 
including a demand for the liberation of the Resident, and 
enclosed it to Lord Lake to be forwarded to his camp. 

Lora Lake'a kord Lake justly dreaded the effect of mani- 
mnonstraner, festing so eager a desire for peace, and took upon 
himself the responsibility of withholding the letter 
to Stadia, more especially as the Resident had in the mean- 
time been unconditionally released. In his reply to the com- 
munication of the Governor-General he advanced the most 
cogent arguments against this new course of polity. It 
would, ho argued, be highly detrimental to the interests of 
the Company to allow the influence and the armies of the 
Mahrattas to be again introduced into Hindostau. If the 
princes to whom we had promised our protection were aban- 
doned, they would fall a prey to Sindia, Holkar, and Ameer 
Khan, and large bodies of irregular troops thirsting for 
plunder would be planted on tho frontier of our most fertile 
and opulent districts. Neither coujjl wc withdraw our pro- 
tection from these princes, except on their own requisition, 
without a breach of public faith, and no offer of territory 
would induce them to relinquish this blessing, least of all, at 
a time when we were about to let loose the elements of 
anarchy and destruction in Central -India. He observed that 
t 10 Juniim, which the Governor-General proposed to make 
t e boundary of the British dominions, was not a befrier of 
any importance, as, above its junction with the Cliumbul, 
>t was fordable in a variety of places except during a few 
weeks in the year, and would afford little protection from the 
incursions of an enerrfy. 


of Lord 
Ort-MsCS 


Before this letter could reach its destination 
Lord Cornwallis was in his grave. As ho pro- 
ceeded op the river his strength rapidly declined, 
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and in the last month of his existence he lay in a state of 
weakness approaching insensibility during the day, but rallied 
towards the evening, when he listened to the despatches and 
dictated replies. It was in this state of mental and physical 
debility that the memorable despatch of the 19 th September, 
ordering a sudden revolution of .policy in the Government of a 
great empire, was composed and signed. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether Lord Cornwallis was in a condition to 
comprehend the scope and consequences of the measures to 
which he gave the stajnp of his authority. A week after, ho . 
was unconscious of what was passing around him. lie was 
landed at Ghazeepore, where he expired on the 5th October. 
His merits as a Governor-General have, doubtless, been over- 
rated, but it would be difficult to name a public character who 
more richly earned the esteem and confidence of society by 
his sterling integrity, his straightforward and manly character, 
and the spirit of justice and moderation which regulated all his 
actions. If he had been in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
had enjoyed an opportunity of intercourse with Lord Lake, 
he would have been able to form an estimate of the change 
which had taken place since he left the Government, and would 
have perceived the impossibility of steering the vessel of the 
state in 1805 by the almanack of 1793; and there is every 
reason to believe that he would have modified the measures lie 
was now imprudently urging forward, under the impulse of Ike 
alarm which brought him to India. As the public authorities 
in England had sent out an old man of sixty-seven to govern 
India without making any provision for the contingency of his 
death, fjjjr George Barlow, of whom Mr. Pitt', Mr. Bonds.* 
— now Lord Melville — and Lord Castlereagh, had said a few 
months before that he was altogether “ ont of the 
succeeded to the office of Governor-General, and to 
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twenty-eight yean, to a seat in Council. For nuay jears 
tie Lad been at the Lead of some of tho most important 
departments of state and Lad acquired a fund of know. 
Icdgo and experience superior to that of any other officer, lie 
had been extolled fdr his official aptitude and industry by three 
successiro Govcmors-Gencral, and although the Ministry 
in England had wisely resolved never again to place any focal 
official at the head of tho Government, Lord Wellesley, with 
all his discernment, had actually obtained the reversion of the 
Governor-Generalship for him. Bat Sig George was simply a 
respectable, plodding, firet-rate civilian, whoso natural abilities 
eminently qualified him for a subordinate situation, but wha 
jx»«cssed none of that patrician elevation of mind which was 
needed for the management of on empire. While he con- 
tinued under the influence of l«r<l Wellesley’* genius he cor- 
dially adopted and assisted in carrying out his comprehensive 
views, and became so closely identified with his policy tbit be 
lost the prospect of succeeding him when that policy was con- 
demned. This significant fact was communicated to him by l»« 
earliest patron, Lord Cornwallis, and it may poosiWy have 
exercised somo Influence on his opinions, and led film, on the 
nmval of that nobleman, to l>ecomo €1 tho unflinching advocate 
of the new nnd opposite jxjlicy which won now in the «** 
rendant at tho India Ilou«e. 
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This course, he remarked, was “ in conformity with the princi- 
ples laid down by Parliament, witti the orders of their honour- 
able masteis, and with his own convictions of expediency.” 
Ab to the security of our territories, which Lord Wellesley 
intended to rest on the establishment of general tranquillity, 
under British supremacy. Sir George considered that it would 
be as effectually promoted by the prevalence of general 
anarchy beyond our frontier 5 and the revival of the mutual 
conflicts of the native princes, which had desolated the country 
for thirty years, but weye now happily brought under control, 
was thus regarded as, an object of complacency. It is difficult 
to believe that the British Government in India, even under 
the most timid administration, did ever deliberately contem- 
'plato the idea of allowing the native chiefs to tear one another 
to pieces that they might find no leisure to invade our territories; 
but the voice of honour and humanity is never heard in the 
delirium of a panic. This despicable policy was aptly describe’d 
by Mr. Metcalfe, subsequently Governor-General himself, as 
“disgrace without compensation, treaties without security, 
and peace without tranquillity.” 

Negotiation* ^ 10 111011 *h °f July, Lord Lake, with the full 

with sindia, concurrence ofjLord Wellesley, had addressed a 
letter to Sindia demanding the release of the 
Resident by a fixed day, on pain of hostilities. The requisi- 
tion enmo at a very favourable season. The atrocities of 
Sirjco Rao Ghatkay, the inveterate enemy of the English, had 
constrained Sindia to discard him from the post of minister, 
and it was bestowed on Ambajeo Inglia. He was favourable 
to a British alliance, and incensed against Holkar and Ameer 
Khan, who had recently tortured and plundered him, and he 
endeavoured, and not without success, to sow dissensions 
between them and Sindia. Sindia himself saw no farther 
ibnunfit At {hs ubnvea’ from any connection wiYd Yflese ex- 
tortionate and predatory chiefs. Ho had a painful recollection 
of the field of Assye, and was aifxious to avoid a second w3r 
with the Company ; and to Lord Lake’s requisition he replied 
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tiat the rnobul, or friendly departure of the Eesident was 
only delayed, according to 'sago, till the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. A fair opening was thus presented for negotiations ; 
but the question of taking the initiative, on which, more 
especially in India* their success mainly depends, was the 
point of difficulty. Happily, it was discovered that the moon- 
shee Kavii-nyne, an old and favourite servant of Sindia, who 
had assisted in concluding the treaty of Sirjee Angengaom, 
but had been obliged to fly from the oppressions of Sirjee Kao, 
was at this time residing at Delhi. Cplonel Malcolm invited 
un to t ie English camp, and it was concerted between them 
that one of his relatives who happened to bo in the service of 
in a, should intimate to him the ease with which a negotia- 
tion could be opened with the General through Kavil-nyne. 
bindia eagerly embraced the proposal, and was the first to 
ina - e a vances. Lord Lake thus occupied the vantage ground 
of receiving an overture, and replied that no proposal could 
e entertained while the Resident continued under restraint, 
o was accordingly permitted at once to take his departure, 
with suitable honours. * 

Equipment or The negotiations were commenced without delay, 

ims*" 117 ’ ° ct ’ ut ^ ^at an j adverse turn of circum- 

6 ^ ance3 ^ight interrupt their progress, and possibly 
throw Sindia back into opposition. Colonel Malcolm judged 
nghtly that nothing would tend bo much to facilitate such 
transactions as a display of military enterprize. Lord Lake 
had a noble army under "his command, but bis military chest 
was empty , and the financiers in Calcutta were very lukewarm 
” fal OM supplying it with funds. Colonel Malcolm wa^mortified 
to find “ that they could not send Hdkar to the devil for want 
of seven or eight lacs of rupees,” and he set himself to raise 
rue sum with all his natural ardour. Ho plied the native 
bankers, but wc ha&losf ground in the money-market, and be 
n < L 0D ? ™ tSe a lac of tupees from th em. He besieged the 
collectors’ treasuries for bifis on Calcutta. He prevailed on 
vemment to sell the fortress of Deeg to the raja of Bkort- 
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pore, from whom it was temporarily withheld, for the immediate 
payment of three lees of rupees. By the beginning:’ of October, 
the requisite sum was raised, and Lord Lake was enabled to 
tako the field “in grand style,” and to start in pursuit of 
Holkar. Colonel Malcolm felt that no place could be more 
advantageous for the discussion of a treaty than the encamp- 
ment of a pursuing and successful general. The moonshee was, 
therefore, hurried along with the army, and resumed the thread 
of the negotiation, day by day, when the tents were pitched. 
The terras were at leng^i adjusted, and sent to Sindia for his 
ratification. All the provisions of tho treaty of Sirjee Angen- 
gaom, which were not modified by the new arrangement, were 
to remain in force. Goliud and Gwalior were restored to him 
as a matter of friendship, on his engaging to assign three lacs . 
of rupees from the revenues to the rana. Pensions, which had 
been granted to different officers of his court, were relinquished, 
and annuities were settled on himself, his wife, and his daughter. 
The Chumbul was to form the boundary of the two states, but 
the British Government engaged to eater into no treaties with 
tho rajas of Oodypore, Joudhpore, and other chiefs, the tribu- 
taries of Sindia, in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar, and Sindia 
agreed never to admit Sirjea Kao into his counsels. 

Holkar and Ameer Khan quitted the encamp- 
isos. mcnt of Sindia, when they perceived a change in 
his policy favourable to the English alliance, and 
proceeded to Ajmere. Holkar, notwithstanding his reverses, 
still exhibited a vigorous and daring spirit. Northern India 
swarmed with military adventurers, the fragments of the 
armies wllbh had been broken up by our victories, and the 
“irregulars" whom the British Government was discharging, 
Holkar was thus enabled to collect together a body of about 
12,000 horse and 3,000 foot, with* thirty not very serviceable 
guns, and he would speedily have become*as formidable as at 
any former period if time had been allowed him to complete 
his levies. He solicited the raj3 of Jeypore to join his stand- 
ard, hut meeting with a stem refusal, pushed on to the north of 
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Delhi, giving 1 out that he had been invited into that region by 
the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind. But the heavy contributions 
which hia necessities obliged him to levy on his route, and 
the remonstrances of the Resident at Delhi deterred them from 
joining him. Bold Lake now started in pursuit of him, at the 
head of hia cavalry, aijd a small body of light infantry j and 
a British army was for the first time conducted to the hanks 
of the Sutl^ge by the same general who had been the first to 
cross the Jumna. But its progress was suddenly arrested by 
the repugnance which the sepoys, 4 from Borne superstitious 
feeling, maiifested to cross it. Colonel Malcolm, on hearing 
of their hesitation, galloped into their ranks, and with that 
singular tact which gave him the mastery of the native mind, 
exclaimed “ tbo city and the ehriao of Vmnteic, with the 
water of immortality, is before you/ mid will you Bhrink from 
snch a pilgrimage 1" The words produced a magic effect, and 
the sepoys hasted across the stream and entered the Punjab, 
where Itunjeet Sing, a young Sikh chieftain, of twenty-five, 
was laying the foundation of a great kingdom. Holkat fled 
ns Lord Lake advanced, and had reached Umritsir, but Runject 
Sing was evidently averse to the further progress of a British 
army m liis newly-conquered territories, and Lord hide 
encamped on the banks of the Bccas, tho ancient Hyphasi'p, in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where Alexander tho Great had 
erected altars to commemorate tho extent of hia conquest*- 
In that classical region tho ratification of the treaty by Situlu 
was received on tho 25th December, and a double salute was 
fired in honour of the day and of the peace. Runject Siug 
5s said to baro visited the English camp in disguicc.l'o examine 
the military organisation of the foreigners who in the eon*** 5 
of fifty years had become masters of India. After a brief ncg°* 
liation, he concluded an agreement with Lord Lake, engag^o 
to hold no farther cbrnmunication with Ilolknr, and to constroh* 
him to evacuate the Punjab. Ilolknr, now a helpless legi* 
live, sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, ami Lord Lak° 
presented him with the draft of a treaty drown up under the 
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instructions of Sir George Barlow. All the family domains 
south of the Chumbul were to be restored to him; that river 
was to be his fixed boundary, and the British Government 
aereed not to interfere with any of the rajas or dependents 
of the Holkar family Booth of it. He was required to relin* 
quish all right to Bampoora, and all claims on the state of 
Boondee; to entertain no Europeans in his service without 
the permission of Government, and to hanish Sirjee Rao for 
ever from his presence. He was likewise to return to Hin- 
dostan by a prescribed toute, and to abstain from injuring 
the territories either of the Company or of their allies. 

Tr*»ty with To Holkar, whose fortunes were now desperate, 
noik»r, jin. and who had no alternative but to 6ubmit to any 
,8C6 ‘ terms Lord Lake might choose to dictate, these 

proposals appeared a god-send. But the incredible lenity of 
the conditions, which confounded the minds of the native 
princes, only served to create a feeling of presumption in his 
breast, and to inflate him with the notion that the British 
Government could have been influenced only by a dread of his 
military prowess. His vakeels returned with a demand for 
eighteen districts in Hindostan, and additional jaygecra for his 
'family in the Dcccan, and liberty to levy contributions on 
Jeyporc. But Colonel Malcolm replied that the British Go- 
vernment had already pledged its faith to the protection of tbe 
raja, and would not abandon him. “You have good reason 
for supporting him,” retorted the envoys, “for he violated the 
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the rejection of it. By abandoning all the defensive alliances 
which had been made, and enjoining a nentral and isolated 
policy, the Directors endeavoured to check the advance 
of the British Government to supreme authority in India. 
But this attempt to control the inevitable progress of events 
proved not only abortive, bat disastrous. It afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the growth and maturity of a new predatory power, 
that of the Pindarees, who, after having exhausted the pro- 
vinces of Central lades, poured down on the British territories, 
and rendered it necessary, in self-defence, to assemble an 
army of more than 100,000 men to extirpate them. That 
which it fell to the lot of Lord Hastings to accomplish for the 
settlement of India in 1817, might have been effected with 
greater ease, and at a less cost, by Lord Wellesley’s plans in 
2805. 

Cwwr of uoi- To continue the brief career of Holkar to its 

i*r, 1306-u. c i ose . After his return to his own dominions be 
addressed letters to the other ilahratta princes exhorting 
them to form a national league against the common enemy, 
but Lord Wellesley had so effectually paralyzed their power as 
to leave them little indication to respond to the call. Holkar 
determined to reorganise ]jis army, to reduce its numbers, and 
improve its discipline. But the cavalry he had enlisted in the 
south, whom he proposed in the first instance to discharge, 
broke into open mutiny, and he was obliged to deliver Iris 
nephew, KLundeh Rao, into their hands as a hostage for their 
arrears. They immediately hoisted the standard of revolt, 
threw off their allegiance to Jcswnnt Rao Holkar, and pro- 
lad their sovereign. To appease them, he delivenxl 
up the Baras he had extorted from Jeypore, on the receipt of 
which they marched back to their homes. Within a week, the 
unfortunate child, in whose name the government had hitherto 
been carried on, was removed by poison, Ruder the instigation 
of Holkar’s gooroo, or spiritual guide, the infamous Cbimua 
Bhao, who soon after became tue instrument of murdering 
Kashee Rao, the brother of his prince, and the only re- 
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maiiung member of the royal house. The remorse of this 
double murder preyed on the spirits of Hollar, and he began 
to exhibit a degree of excitement in his conduct bordering on 
insanity. He had determined to increase and improve liis 
artillery, and he laboured in person at the furnaces casting 
cannon with a wild impetuosity. He gave himself up to nn- 
oun cd indulgence. The shops at Bombay were ransacked 
tor cherry brandy, and intemperance began to undermine 
his reason. His phrenzy rose eventually to such a pitch as 
o en anger the lives of his attendants, and his own officers 
seize him and confined him with ropes in a separate tent, 
under a guard, where he uttered the loudest objurgations, and 
tore hia flesh with his nails. The most skilful doctors and the 
most renowned magicians were called n, hut their prescrip- 
tions and incantations were equally without avail. After a 
r>e»ti> ot Je*. y ear °f raging insanity he sunk into a state of 
TOd “PifeS on the 20tll October, 1811. 

, , , unD S Ik® period of his incapacity the govern- 
ment of the state was carried on by hi, favourite coiicobine, 
Toolset bye, and his minister, Buloram Sett, whom wc now 
learc a charge of the administration. 

— ^ke withdrawal of Entish protection from the 
w«‘.a ‘‘ mt0r y wos,of «» Jumna, left the fertile pro- 
*mjpootanaattlio mercy of the Maliiatias 
and the Patans. The princes, instead of uniting then- strength 
against the enemies of their peace, wasted it for several years 
against each other in a conflict, which, though tinged with a 
o romance, entailed incalculable misery on their people. 

Sri r? f r fte » r “»■»" KwuuwtfeSm 

ann- f i -i, i 1 ” ° f 0 ° d JI” r ' ! - An alliance with that 

ancient and jiliistnous house--, the sun of Hindoo glory"- 
wa considered the highest honour to which „ Eaipoe, prince 
Star- 4 *-, Pri " CCM w “ considered the" tower' 
raia of lT^' S i" '“f i,ctrotI ‘ 0I l to EheOm Sing, the 
SSf? b “‘ >™ d <»«> broke off the maid,, upon 
Which Juggut Sing, them, a of Jeypore, solicited her hand, 
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and being accepted as her bridegroom sent a splendid escort 
to conduct her to his capital. But Maun Sing, who bad 
succeeded Bliecra Sing as tho raja of Joudhporc, was ad- 
vised to demand tho princess, on the ground that the allianco 
was contracted with the throne rather than with its occupant, 
and attacked and routed tho convoy. The raja of Jcyporc was 
incensed at the insult thus offered him, and collected an army 
of more than 100,000 men to avenge it. It was a motley 
assembly of Patans, Rajpoots, and Mahrattas. Ameer Khan, 
whoso fortunes were reduced to so Iowan ebb when the treaty 
was made with Ilolkar in tho Punjab that ho was on tho point 
of flying to Afghanistan, had returned to Ilindostan, and 
collected a largo force, with which he joined tho raja of Jey- 
porc. Two of Sindia’s commanders were likewise sent to 
espouse his cause; and Scvac Sing, a powerful Joudhporc 
noble, who had proclaimed a posthumous child of Bliccm Sing 
the rightful heir of the throne, in opposition to Maun Sing' 
whom he held in detestation, likewise joined his enemies. 
There were few of the Rajpoot chiefs who were not ranged 
under either flag. In tho great battle which ensued, iti February, 
1807, Mauu Sing was deserted by Ills nobles and sustained a 
total defeat. He fled from the field to tho citadel of his 
capital, which he defended with great gallantry for many 
month*, while his country was devastated by tho enemy. To 
relieve himself from this scourge, ho mado overtures to Ameer 
Khan, who had no interest in reducing any of tho Raj|>oot 
Ftates to destruction, and thus depriving himself of the prospect 
of plundering them in succession. The Patau, therefore, on 
the JWfaise of fifty lacs of rupees a-ycar and a j »ygcer of four 
he* for his kitchen cxjienBcs, deserted the cause of the Jey- 
|*>iv raja, and that prince, in addition to the loss of a hundred 
and twenty lacs of rupees, which the war> and his allies had 
ms\ Vim, now loumVhi* territories ravaged without mercy bv 
liis ovrn ally. The fortunes of'Maun Sing were thus re- 
trieved; but he could not consider himself secure while 
Sevae Sing lived, and Ameer -Khan agreed to effect his do- 
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struction for an additional sum of ten lacs. He paid him a 
visit at Ifa, gore, his chief town, pretending to have deserted 
the cause of Maun Sing, and took an oath on the Koran as a 
pledge of his sincerity. Sevae Sing, suspecting no treachery, 
accepted an invitation to an entertainment ; but while he was 
amused with dancing girls, the ropes of the tent were cut, he 
and his followers were entangled in its folds, and indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered by musketry and grape shot. 

The raja of Oodypore had taken no part in the 
war of which his daughter was the innocent cause, 
?8Q9 n » mtnt * but he was, nevertheless, subjected to plunder by 
Sindia and Ameer Khan, who were constrained to 
jesort to rapine to subsist the armies wliich they persisted in 
maintaining on a scale beyond their resources. Wherever 
the Mahratta or the Patan encamped, a single day was suffi- 
cient to give the most flourishing spot the aspect of a desert, 
and their march was traced by tbo blaze of villages and the 
havoc of cultivation. In his extremity the rana applied to 
tfie British Government for protection, offering to make over 
one-half his territories for the defence of the other. Zalitn 
Sing, the renowned regent of Kotah, together with the rival 
princes of Jeyporc and Joudhpore^ earnestly joined in this 
solicitation. There had always, they said,, been in India 
some supreme power to which the weak looked for protec- 
tion against the ambition and the rapacity of the strong. 
The Company had now succeeded to this paramount sove- 
reignty, and were hound to fulfil the duties attached to it. 
The -Mahrattds and the Patans, who were now spreading 
desolation from the Sutlege to the Ncrbudda, wcnS- 
unable to offer any opposition to the British arms, and tbo 
Governor-General had only to speak the word and peace and 
tranquillity would be restored. Tbc 6 c facts could P°t be con- 
troverted, but such interference was known to be foreign to 
the existing policy of the India House. The Court of Directors* 
liowover, when reviewing the conduct of Sir George Ilarlew 
towards Jeypore, appeared to experience some slight touch 
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of compunction for the desertion of the raja, but they satisfied 
their consciences with an idle lecture on “ the necessity of 
taking care, in all the transactions of Government with the 
native princes, to preserve its character for fidelity to its 
allies from falling into disrepute, and to evince a strict regard 
to tho principles of justice and generosity.” The sincerity of 
tlicso professions would have been less liable to mistrust if 
they had been accompanied by a change of policy ; but the 
Court distinctly repudiated the idea of taking the raja under 
their protection at tbp risk of a war. From the British Go- 
vernment there was, therefore, no prospect of relief for the 
wretched states of Rajpootana, and the raja of Oodypore was 
obliged to come to a compromise with Ameer Khan, and to as- 
sign him onc-fourth of Ills dominions to preserve the remainder 
from rapine. lie was likewise subjected to the indignity, . 
which no prince in India could fee 1 so acutely as he did, of 
exchanging turbans, as a token of friendship and equality, 
with tho Patan freebooter. That unscrupulous chief took 
advantage of the ascendency he had thus acquired at Oody- 
poro to perpetrato one of the fouiest murders ever known, 
even in that laud of violence. IIo suggested to the rana that 
the only means of quenching the feuds which distracted Raj- 
pootana on account of his daughter, was to put her to death, 
and he threatcacd to carry her off by force to Maun Sing if his 
advico was not followed. Under tho influence of an infamous 
favourite, Ajit Sing, one of his nobles, the father consented 
to bccomo tho executioner of his child. Ilis own Bister, 
Chand bye, presented the poisoned bowl with her own hands 
t° tb^joung and lovely princess, then in her sixteenth year, 
aildurgcd her in the name of her father to save the honour 
of the houso of Oodypore by the sacrifice of her life. She 
m «dily bowed her head,, and exclaimed,. “ This xa 
rrfo«~<if the marriage to which I Was foredoomed,” and 

cwrpore. drank off three successive doses, sending up a 

prayer to heaven wfth her last breath for tho life 
and prosperity of her father. The nows of this tragedy was 
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no sooner spread through the capital than loud lamentations 
burst from every quarter, mingled with execrations on the 
wretched father and his atrocious adviser. One of the great 
nobles, on hearing that the deed was in contemplation, galloped 
to the capital in haste to prevent it, but finding that he was 
too iate, unbuckled his Bword and shield, and placing them 
at the feet of the rana, said, 11 My ancestors have served 
.yours for thirty generations, but never more shall these arms 
be used in your service." 

Attain By- This narrative has carried £8 beyond the period 
derated, isos-f 0 f gi r George Barlow’s administration, to which • 
wo now return. The greatest blot in his policy was the 
abandonment of Malwa and Kajpootaua to anarchy and 
desolation. Oa the other hand, he deserves great credit 
for the resolution with which he maintained the peace of the 
Deccan, in opposition to the principle of non-intervention. 
Meet AUum, the able minister of the Nizam, had become ob- 
noxious to his weak master by bis steady support of the 
British alliance, and was threatened with assassination, and 
obliged to take refuge in the British residency. The Nizam 
then proceeded to open negotiations with Holkar and Sindia, 
and to assemble troops on his frontier, and manifested every 
disposition to dissolve his connection with the Company. Sir 
George felt that "there was no alternative but either to 
abandon the alliance altogether, or to make an effort to replace 
it on a just and proper foundation by a direct and decided in- 
terposition . . . hut, the dissolution of the alliance would 
subvert the very foundations of British power and ascendency 
in the political scale in India, and become the signal 
instrument of the downfall of tbo remaining fabric of our pol'- 
tical relations.". He felt that we could not abandon our influ- 
ence or our power at Hyderabad without finding the ground 
occupied by our enemies, the result of which would be univer- 
sal “ agitation, and distrust, and turbulence and expense." He 
4bi waf. Vn«-<5s»fc instate te discard tyre doctrine tfl wuftnAdy • 
The Nizam was ordered to restore hleer Allum to tbo o ffico of 
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minis ter, to banish from his counsels all who were hostilo to 
the British alliance, and to submit to the more direct interfer- 
ence of the Resident in tho management of his affairs. 

Affiurtat The Court of Directors continued to view the 
Poona, 1806 treaty of Bassein on tho same narrow grounds on 
which they were at first led to object to it, as tlio source of 
multiplied embarrassments. They considered that their go- 
vernment might be relieved from these difficulties if tlicycould^ 
withdraw from all interference in Maliratta politics, and leavo 
the Peshwa to resume his position as the head of tho Maliratta 
commonwealth. Sir George Barlow resisted with equal steadi- 
ness every proposal to modify the treaty, and had the courage 
to state that, while he desired to manifest every attention to 
their wishes, ho felt that there was a higher obligation imposed 
on him, that of maintaining the supremacy of tho British rule, 
which would bo compromised by any alteration of the policy 
established at Poona. It had been affirmed that such a courso 
would be most agreeable to the Maliratta powers, to which ho 
replied with truth that to withdraw from tho position we occu- 
pied there would be gratifying to the Malirattas in exact pro- 
portion a 3 it afforded them the hope of subverting our authority 
and supplied the means of prosecuting designs hostile to British 
interests. The Peshwa advanced claims on tho independent 
chiefs of Bundlebund, from many of whom ho claimed choul • 
as the head of tho Maliratta empire, lie insisted on his share of 
the contributions which Holkar and Sindia were levying in 
Rajpootana, and he requested permission to appoint a repre- 
sentative in Hindostan ; in other words, to revive the influ- 
ence and power of which he had been deprived’by the treaty 
of IfcB&m. But Sir George Barlow refused to admit any of 
these pretensions, and determined to maintain, in undimimshed 
vigour, the ascendency which Lord Wellesley had established 
in the counsels of Poona. , 

st* ta of the The state of the finances called for Sir George 

soance., i 30 «. Barlow’s early attention. From the first establish- 
ment of the British Government in India, all its financial diffi- 
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commended him to the Directors aa the fittest successor of Lord 
Cornwallis, the news of whose death reached England at 
the end of Jannary, 1806. The death of Mr. Pitt, and the 
dissolution of his ministry had jnst introduced the "Whigs to 
power, after an exclusion of more than twenty years. Within 
twenty-four hours of their accession to office they were called 
on to make provision for the exercise of the full powers of the 
Governor-General, and Lord Minto, the President of the Board 
of Control, agreed, as a temporary measure, to the nomination 
of Sir George Barlow. • His commission was accordingly made 
out and signed in February, 180C, hut only ten days after, the 
Ministry informed thb Court of Directors that they had selected 
Lord Lauderdale for that office. They passed a high encomium 
on Sir George Barlow, but .his policy was not in accordance 
with the views of some of the leading members of the new 
Cabinet. Lord Grenville, more especially, considered the ad- 
ministration of Lord Wellesley the most splendid and glorious 
that India had ever seen, and he vigorously opposed the ap- 
pointment, as his successor, of one whose chief merit, in the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, consisted in a determination 
to reverse Iiis measures. The Directors strenuously resisted the 
appointment of Lord Lauderdale, not only as an abrupt and 
contemptuous rejection of their favourite, but also on personal 
grounds. He had been a warm admirer of the French revolu- 
tion, and during the height of its mama had dropped his 
ancient and noble title, and assumed a costume symbolical of 
Jacobinism. These follies had passed, but the Court did not 
forget that he had also been a zealous advocate of Mr. Fox’s 
Indi ^jl^ rand. more recently, of Lord Wellesley's doctrine of 
free trade with India, which was considered a pestilent heresy 
in Leadenhall- street. The Act of 1784 had vested in the 

Crown the right of vacating any appointment in India under 
the sign manual, and without the consent of the Court of 
Directors. Tho Ministry now, for^the first time, brought it 
into exercise, and retaliated on them by a warrant cancelling 
the commission of Sir George Bailow. The discussion between 
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the Board of Control and the India House was carried on for 
many weeks, with great warmth, inasmuch as it not only in- 
volved the immediate question of Lord Lauderdale's appoint- 
ment, but the more important point connected with tbo 
interpretation of the Act of 1784, of the general right of 
nomination to the office of Governor-General. In such a contest 
the ministers of the Grown, being the stronger party, could not 
fail to tnumph, and the difference was accommodated by the 
appointment of Lord Minto. 

The veiiore In the month of July,t the Government was 
Mutiny, 1806 astounded by a portentous event, unprecedented 
in its annals — the massacre of European officers and soldiers by 
the sepoys at Vellore. This fortress, situated eighty-eight miles 
west of Madras, and only forty miles from the frontier of 
Mysore, had been selected, contrary to the wiser judgment of 
the Court of Directors, for the residence of Tippoo's family, 
and was speedily filled with eighteen hundred of their ad- 
herents and three thousand Mysoresns. The princes were 
treated with the usual liberality of the British Government, 
and were subjected to little personal restraint. The European 
troops in the garrison consisted of about 370, and the sepoys 
amounted to 1,500. One of the pativo regiments was com- 
posed of Mysore Mahomcdans, many of whom had been in 
the service of Tippoo. At three in the morning of the 10th 
July, the sepoys rose in rebellion, and having secured the 
main guard and the powder magazine, suddenly assaulted the 
European barracks. They had not the courage to encounter 
the bayonets,of the soldiers, but poured in upon them volley 
after volley through the Venetians, till eighty-two ibr^bceu 
killed and ninety -one wounded. Parties of sepoys then P 10 " 
needed to the residences of the officers, of whom thirteen fell 
victims to their treachery. During tho massacre, au active 
communication was* kept up between the mutineers tmd th<* 
palaco of the Mysore princes, many of whose followers were 
conspicuous in the assault. Provisions were also sent out to 
the sepoys, and the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted 011 
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the flag-staff amidst the shouts of a largo crowd. TIjo re- 
maining Europeans, though destitute of ammunition, maintained 
their position under cover of a gateway and a bastion, till they 
were rescued by Colonel Gellispie. He was in garrison at 
Arcot, eight miles distant, and, on hearing of tho outbreak, 
started without a moment’s delay with a portion of tho 10th 
Dragoons, and arrived in time to save the survivors. The gate 
was blown open with his galloper guns, and his men rushed in 
and obtained possession of the fort. Between threo and four 
hundred of the mutineers were put to death, many were taken 
prisoners, and the remainder escaped by dropping from the walls. 
Cause of the The searching investigation which was iramc- 
siutiny, lsoc. diately made, clearly revealed the cause of the 
mutiny. Tho new Commander-in-chief, Sir John Cradock, 
soon after his arrival, had obtained permission from tho 
Governor in Council, Lord "William Bentinck, to codify tho 
voluminous regulations of the military department, on tho 
condition that no rules should bo added to those in force with- 
out the express sauction of Government. Tho code on its 
completion was submitted to tho Governor, and received liis 
sanction, as a matter of form, but several innovations bad 
been introduced by the Adjitant-General, of which no inti- 
mation was given to him. The sepoys, for instance, were for- 
bidden to appear on parade with earrings, or any distinctive 
marks of caste, and they wero required to 6havo tho chin, 
and to trim the moustache after a particular model. Thcso 
unnecessary orders were sufficiently vexatious, hut it wits the 
new form prescribed for the tui ban, which gave the* sepoys tho 
greater tj^ence, because it was said to bear a resemblance to 
a European hat. Orientals consider the head dress an object 
of particular importance, and cling to the national fashion 
with gieat tenacity. The Turk, who does not object to a 
JfrttspmT asst, frouserg, ami! dwdr, wii! mnt ro\mjmiriV rite 
cap of his nation. • The Parsec rejdily adopts a European 
costume, but retains bis own ‘distinguishing head-dress. 
Even the Hindoo, who apes European fashions, shrinks from 
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the use of the hat, "which among Asiatics is an object of in- 
stinctive abhorrence. In. the present case, this feeling was 
aggravated by a report industriously circulated in the mtire 
army by the Mahomedans "who led the movement, that it was 
the precursor of an attempt to force Christianity on the sepoys. 
Of all the Presidencies that of Madras had been the moat 
officious in patronising the religions of the country. Forgetting 
the duty due to their own creed, and to the consistency of 
their own characters, the Madras functionaries had been in the 
habit of firing royal salutes on the birihdays of the gods, of 
constraining their own Christian servants to make offerings at 
different shrines in the name of the Company, and of employ- 
ing the police to impress the poor ryots to drag the cars of 
the idols. At the same time, the ministrations of Christianity 
were so completely neglected, as to lead the natives to believe 
that their European conquerors were without a religion. Cot 
all these humiliating concessions to native prejudices did 
not secure the Government from the suspicion of a design to 
destroy the religion of the people, and to force a foreign 
faith upon them. A spirit of deep disaffection was diffused 
through the army, which was diligently fomented by the in- 
trigues of the Tippoo family, wlva upbraided the sepoys nilU 
the badge of the infidel creed, which they were already 
obliged to wear. It was this family, to whom we had gene- 
rously, but unwisely, given the large pecuniary resources now 
turned against us, which applied tlm torch to the mine which 
the Government had unconsciously laid. The exasperated 
sepoys were thus led on to rebellion and massacre. The same 
feeling of dissatisfaction was also manifested by tk ft^ roops 
Hyderabad, but it was extinguished by tho judicious proceeding 9 
of tho Resident and Colonel Montresor. Tho members of 
Tippoo’s family were removed without loss of time to Calcutta, 
and their pensions were not curtailed, notwithstanding their 
complicity in these treasons and murders, , 
iwu of i^rd The Court of Directors were overwhelmed by 
tho news of this mutiny, and in that npWt 
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vindictiveness which the excess of terror inspires recalled 
Lord William Bentinck and the Commander-in-chief within 
a week after the intelligence reached them, before they 
had received a single line of explanation from either of them. 
On his return to England, Lord William presented a memorial 
to the Honourable Court in vindication of liis character and 
proceedings. “I have/' he said, “been removed from my 
situation, and condemned as an accomplice in measures with 
which I had no farther concern than to obviate their evil con- 
sequences. My dismissal was effected in a manner harsh and 
mortifying; and the forms which custom has prescribed to 
soften the severity of a misfortune, at all times sufficiently 
severe, have in this single instance been violated as if for the 
express purpose of deepening my disgrace .... I have 
been severely injured in my character and my feelings. For 
these injuries I ask reparation, if, indeed, any reparation can 
atone for feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a character so 
unjustly compromised in the eyes of the world.” The Court 
endeavoured to soothe his feelings while they attempted to 
vindicate the propriety of his recal. They bore testimony to 
“the uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect for the 
system of the Company, anfi, in many instances, success, with 
wliich lie had acted in the Government — but, as the misfortunes 
which happened under his administration placed his fate under 
the government of public events and opinions which the Court 
could not control, so it was not in their power to alter the 
effect of them.” The Court little dreamt that in this vain 
attempt to apologize for their conduct towards him, they were 
unWTTtffi^ly shadowing forth their own doom, and the occa- 
sion of it. Half a century later, another, and a far more 
appalling, mutiny broke out in India, for which the East India 
Company was no more to blame than Lord William Bentinck 
was for the YcIIore mutiny, but— -to use the language of the 
Court, — “ as the* misfortune happened under their adminis- 
tration, and placed their fate under the government of public 
events and opinions which the Ministry could not control,” 
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llicy -were deposed from the Government of the great empire 
they had built op, and of their magnificent hou«o in Leaden- 
liall-atrcct not ono slono ivas left upon another. 

Tempi* or *^ IC province of Cuttack acquired in 1803, was 
ftttachc<! t( > f'c Presidency of Bengal, and the 
question of dealing with tfio temple or Jugunnith 
was forced upon the Supreme Council. Lord Wesley 
refused to connect it with his government, but Sir George 
Barlow determined to assume the management of the establish- 
ment to the minutest item, not excluding the three hundred 
dancing girls, and an army of pilgrim hunters. The pilgrim, 
tax was revived to cover these charges, and the balance was 
carried to the credit of tho Company, an Sir George deemed 
such a tax a legitimate source of revenue. It is duo to the 
Court of Directors to state that they were opposed to this 
anomalous and degrading job, but they wero overruled by 
the Board of Control. It was for many years tho subject of 
a bitter contention between tho Government of India and 
those who were anxious to maintain tho consistency of our 
rc igiotis character. Under the pressure of public opinion, the 
tax was at length repealed ; and some time after, Lord Dalhoufe 
bad the courage to restore the maSagemcntof tho temple, and 
of the lands winch had once belonged to it, to its legitimate 
guardians, the priesthood of Pooree. 

Prow gain® c! different, however, was the course pursued 

inaioTos 7111 a . p cor £ ( -‘ Barlow regarding the diffusion 
r * „ ? Chrwt “ n tnj th in India, to which we now turn, 
lhc first Portuguese settlers had no sooner acquired a political 
footing in India than they began, in the Bpirit of the sSfeenth 
century, to persecute the Pagans. They sent to India some 
of the most able and zealous of their ecclesiastics, of whom 
instruct; 1018 ,u av,e * WaS ^ ie most illustrious, under whose 

a r~ p"" 3 ’ i°l g, ;. n0t wilh “" t of compulsion, a 

imi Corr, ° la comu “"% formed on the Malabar 

nrf evoral Gorman Protestant missionaries proceeded to 
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Ihe Danish settlement of Tranquebar, a hundred and sixty 
miles south of Madras, under the patronage of the King of 
Denmark. They were followed by a succession of earnest 
men, and, among others, by the celebrated Swartz, who was 
held in honour both by Christians and Hindoos. By their zealous 
exertions a numerous body of converts was collected on the 
Coromandel coast. In 1793 Mr. "William Carey proceeded to 
Bengal to establish a Christian mission, and laboured with 
much devotedness, but little success, for seven years in the 
district of Malda. In 1*799 two other missionaries, Mr. Marsh- 
man and Mr. Ward, went out to his assistance. As they were, 
however, without a licence from the India House, they were 
ordered to quit the country the day after their arrival, but 
obtained an asylum at the Danish settlement of 
MiMionanon, Serampore, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 
1800 were received under the protection of the Danish 

crown. Mr. Carey then removed to Serampore, and he and his 
colleagues established a fraternity which, under the title of 
the Serampore Missionaries, has attained a, historical im- 
portance. They opened the first schools for the gratuitous 
education of native children. They set up printing presses, 
and prepared founts of tyjes in various Indian languages. 
They compiled grammars of the Bengalee, Sanscrit, and other 
languages, into which they likewise translated the Sacred 
Scriptures. They cultivated the Bengalee language with 
great assiduity, and published the first works which had ever 
appeared in it, and thus laid the foundation of a vernacular 
literature. Their names will long continue to* bo held in 
grattfuLremembrance as the pioneers of civilization in Hin- 
doBtan, to which they devoted their resources and their lives, 
at a time when the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people was an object of profound indiffer<ince to the British 
Government. They, and the converted natives who had joined 
their establishment, itinerated through the districts of Bengal, 
and met with no small measure of success in preaching the 
doctrines of Christianity. 
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opposition of Their missionary labours were, however, viewed 

Government, by the Company in England and the Company's 
1806 servants in India with great mistrust and jealousy. 

AU previous conquerors, the Hindoos, the Boodhists, and the 
Mahomcdans, had identified their religion with their policy, 
and supported it with the whole weight of their political and 
military power, and subjected those who professed a different 
creed to severe persecution. The English were the first con- 
querors who left their native subjects the unrestricted exercise 
of their own religion j partly, from tbXt principle of religiouj 
toleration which had always distinguished the East India Com- 
pany, but, chiefly, fiom the apprehension that an opposite course 
might rouse a fanatic opposition to their rule, and expose it 
to danger. It was under the impulse of this morbid feeling 
of dread that the Court of Directors set their faces sternly 
against all missionary efforts. They were thus placed in the 
false position of hostility to their own creed, which, among a 
people of stiong religious sensibilities like the Hindoos, was 
calculated to create a feeling of contempt, or, what was worse, 
a dangerous suspicion that so unnatural a procedure must 
be intended to conceal some sinister design. The mutiny at 
Vellore was traced to an interference with the religious pic- 
judicos of the sepoys, and under tho panic which it created, 
Sir George Barlow considered it necessary for the security of 
the Company's interests in Bengal, to put a stop to the labours 
of the Serampore Missionaries, lest the pa lives should regard 
them as an interference with their religion. He was not in a 
mood to reflect that it is only when the agency of the state 
is employed to enforce a change of religion that themsj^ither 
disaffection or danger ; that tlic natives of the country had 
been accustomed for centuries to religious discussions and 
conversions, and Jbat during the seven years in which the 
Serampore Missionaries had been labouring in Bengal, tho 
Hindoos who had become Mussulmans greatly outnumbered 
those who had embraced Christianity, and, without creating 
any alarm. The missionaries themselves were convinced that 
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the truths of the Gospel would ouly he embraced in sincerity 
when they were placed before the country separate from all 
political influences. They, therefore, repudiated all aid from 
the state, and deprecated the intrusion of the public authori- 
ties into their province. But their labours were at once and 
peremptorily interdicted. They prudently bent to the storm, 
the Vellore panic died ont, and the restrictions laid on them 
were quietly removed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. - 

LORD junto’s ADMixrsramo.Y, 1807-1810. 

_ . „ . , Lord Minto, who was appointed Govcmor-Ge- 
»dmiw*tration, iicra! in 180G, was a well-trained politician, and 
,807 ' had been engaged for many years in the manage- 

ment of public affairs. He was one of the managers appointed 
by the Douse of Commons to conduct the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings ; and the prosecution of Sir Elijah Impcy 
was especially committed to his charge. The interest he had 
taken in India pointed him out to his Whig colleagues when 
they came into power, as the Attest member of their body for 
the post of President of the Board of Control, and the twelve 
months he passed at the head of that office gave him an 
enlarged comprehension of Indian questions. He was an 
accomplished scholar, distinguished above his pre’dccessors by 
his ffiblfmty, a statesman of dear perceptions- and sound judg- 
ment, mild and moderate in his views, yet without any de- 
ficiency of firmness. He was accepted by the Court of 
Directors as their Governor-General on*the understanding 
that he should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, which 
was still the great object of terror in Leadenhall-street, and 
tread in the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis. After his arrival 
in Calcutta he facetiously observed that when taking leave of 
a. 
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districts in Bundtckund wore more hamlv for the British 
Government, while the lYsliwa’s nuthnrity in tliein was 
nominal, and they yielded him no revenue. The exchange, 
which received tlio high sanction of General Wellesley, 
was effected in n supplementary treaty of Pccoml*cr, 1803. 
The province, however, was s prey to anarchy. It was over- 
run with innumerable military adventurers, who gained a 
subsistence by plunder, and who were necessarily opposed 
to any form of settled government. A hundred and fifty 
castles were held by ns many chieftains, and they were in- 
cessantly at feud with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and independent race, wore disgusted with the stringency of 
our judicial and fiscal system, and deserted their villages, and 
loo often joined the banditti. Two forts, Calinger and Ajygur, 
universally considered impregnable, were held by chiefs 
who otfed all their power to rapine and violence, and headed 
the opposition to the British authorities. l/>rd Lake assured 
the Government in Calcutta that the |>eacc of the province 
could never bo maintained without obtaining possession of 
these fortresses, which might be effected by a vigorous effort 
in a single campaign ; but fir George Barlow replied that “ a 
certain extent of dominion, local power, and revenue, would 
bo cheaply sacrificed for tranquillity and security within a 
more contracted circle.” Tho sacrifice was made, but the 
tranquillity and security were more distant than ever. The 
chiefs who had seized the forts were left in possession of 
them, and sunnuds, or deeds, were granted to Ahem and to 
som^ofjhe most notorious leaders of the freebooters, recog- 
nizing their right to the lands they had usurped, upon a 
vague promise of allegiance. Due respect was likewise paid 
to tho principle of non-interference, by allowing them to 
decide their disputes by the sword, and this fair province^ en- 
dowed with tho richest gifts of nature, was turned into a 
desert. * 

S g jys Within five weeks after Lord Minto had as- 
viT"*' sumed the Government, he adopted the resolution 

* -Q 2 
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that “it was essential, not only to tlie preservation of 
political influence over the chiefs of Bundlckund, but to 
the dignity and reputation of the British Government to 
interfere for the suppression of intestine disorder.” The 
■whole policy of the state was at once changed, and it was 
announced throughout the province that Government was 
determined to enforce obedience to its authority. The 
numerous rajas, who had hitherto treated with contempt the 
maudlin advice of the commissioner, listened to make their 
submission when they found the Governor-General in earnest, 
and agreed at once to refer their disputes to tile decision of 
British officers. But it was found impossible to extirpate the 
oanditti which infested the country, while they could obtain 
shelter in the great foi tresses ; a military force was, therefore, 
sent to reduco them, and Ajygur was surrendered after a 
breach had been made in the walls. But one military ‘adven- 
turer, Gopal Sing, by his astonishingskill, activity, and resolu- 
tion, aided by the natural advantages of a country filled with 
fastnesses, contrived to evade the British troops in a scries 
of desultory and harassing movements, for a period of four 
years. lie offered his submission* at length, on condition of 
receiving a full pardon and a provision for his family, and the 
Government, weary of a conflict which appeared to be inter- 
minable, granted him a jaygeer of eighteen villages. The last 
fortress to submit was the renowned Calinger, which I'T'l 
baffled tbc efforts of Mnhinood of Gliizni, eight centuries 
before. It was likewise in the siege of this fort that Siiero 
Shah was killed, in 1545, and the Pcshwa’s represent dt> re ’ 
Ali Baliadoor, had recently besieged it in vain for two years. 
It was surrendered after an arduous 6iege, in which the 
British force was, on one occasion, repulsed with the loss of 
150 , in killed and wounded. The peace and happiness of 
Bundiekund were restored, to be soon, alas, destroyed again 
by one of the Company’s jyucla, or unscrupulous collectors, 
who rack-rent cd the province, and blighted its prosperity as 
effectively as the freebooters had done before him. 
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f The difficulty of maintaining the practice of 
itunjeet Sing, non-intervention was still more clearly demon- 
H 8 O- 1 B 08 . a t ra ted before Lord Min to had been a twelve- 
month in office, in reference to the proceedings of Runjeet 
Sing, whose career now claims attention. On the retire- 
ment of the Abdalce from India after the battle of Paniput. 
the affairs of the Punjab fell into confusion, and the half 
military half religious community of the Sikhs, who had been 
oppressed by all the successive rulers of the country, had an 
opport uni ty of gradually enlarging and consolidating their 
power. This country, lying in the track of every invader, 
from Alexander the Great to Ahmed Shah Abdalec, and which 
had been subject to greater vicissitudes and a more frequent 
change of masters than any other Indian province, was now 
in the hands of the Sikhs. Their commonwealth was divided 
into fraternities, termed tnisils, the chief of each of which was 
the leader in war, and the arbiter in time of peace. Of these 
clans, twelve were deemed the foremost in rank. Churut 
Sing, the head of one of the least considerable, had com- 
menced a course of encroachments on his neighbours, which 
was carried on by his eon, Maha Sing. He died in 1792, 
leaving an only son, Runjeet Sing, who at the early ago 
of seventeen entered upon that career of ambition and aggran- 
disement, which, by a rare combination of cunning and 
audacity, resulted in the establishment of a power as great as 
that of Sevajec or Hyder. He acquired great credit for his 
prowess when, in 1799, Zemaun Shah entered the Punjab, 
which was still considered as an appendage of* the crown of 
CifbulT Runjeet Sing had the discretion to aid him in moving 
his guns across the Jhelum, and was rewarded by the im- 
portant grant of the town of Lahore, which was the capital of 
the country even before the Mahomcdaws crossed the Indus, 
and had always been associated with the supreme authority 
in the province. From 1803 to *1806, Runjeet Sing was dili- 
gently employed in extending his authority over the dif- 
ferent fraternities and chiefs in the Punjab. In 1806, the 
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course of his conquests brought him down to tho banks of the 
Sutlege, and he cast a wishful eye on the plains beyond it. 

The Sikh States Between the Sutlege and the Jumna lay the 
efsirhurf, province of Siihuid, occupied by about twenty in- 
dependent Sikh principalities, of greater or less 
extent, the most considerable of which was Tmteeala, with a 
revenue of about twenty lacs of rupees a-ycar, and a popula- 
tion of a million and a quarter. The chiefs had been obliged 
.to bend to the authority of Sindia, which General Perron had 
extended to the vicinity of the Sutlege, but two of them, 
Jvythul and Jhcend, had rendered important services to Lord 
Lake in the campaigns of 1803 and 1805, and were recom- 
pensed w ith large grants of land. As the British power had now 
superseded that of the ATahrattas in this region, these petty 
princes offered their submission and fealty toil, and, although 
theio were no mutual engagements in writing, considered 
themselves under the suzerainty of the Company, and entitled 
to their protection. The ambition of Rumcet Sing, which had 
?. 8 y V! mved n ° c ^ iec ^> him to contemplate the annexa- 
tion of 'these states, and the extension of his dominions to the 
banks of the Jumna. He proceeded with his usual caution. 
A sharp dispute had arisen between {he chiefs of Putteeala and 
Haba, and the raja of Naba invoked the interposition of Kunjcet 
brng, who crossed the Sutlege with a large body of horse, 
and dictated terms of reconciliation. No notice was taken of 
this encroachment by the Resident at Delhi, and BunjeetSing 
a ere umse that ho had no opposition to apprehend from 
e ompany s officers. In 1807, the* raja of Putteeala and 
us wi e were . again at variance regarding a settlement Yor 
her son; Runjeet Sing was called in, and crossed tho Sutlege 
v 8e . C ° n in J® d ccr ced an allowance of 50,000 rupees a- 
year to the boy, an d received as a token of gratitude a valua- 
bratM w nCCklaC i !‘ and ’ what he ™>uod still more, a cele- 
‘on srjjnp home, he levied contributions 

enrried chfefB ’ scired ll,eir to,<s and ,anlJs ' “ nd 

1 aU lhc ‘ r ra »™ to ■u>S»ra!l 1 ism™artiBc I y,rfc!i 
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•was at this time the great object of bis desire. These succes- 
sive inroads filled the Sikh chiefs of Sirhlnd with alarm, and a 
formal deputation proceeded to Delhi, in March, 1808, to im- 
plore the protection of the British Government, whose vassals, 
they said, they had alwnys considered themselves since the 
extinction of Siadia’s power; but the cncouragemciU they 
received was not so decisive as they expected. Runjeet Sing, 
anxious to discover the views of thb British Government in 
reference to this appeal, addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General, stating his wish to remain on friendly terms with the 
Company, hut adding, “the country on this side the Jumna, 
excepting the stations occupied by the English, is subject to my 
authority ; let it remain so.” This bold demand of the province 
of Sirhind by Runjeet Sing, as a matter of right, brought 
directly before Lord Minto, the important question whether, 
in obedicnco to the non-interference ]tolicy of the Court of 
Directors, an energetic and aspiring chief, who had, In the 
course of ten years, erected a large kingdom upon the ruin 
of a dozen princes, should bo allowed to plant his army, com- 
posed of the finest soldiery in India, within a few miles of our 
own frontier. The solution of this point could not brook 
delay; there was no time for consulting the Court, and Lord 
Minto boldly determined to take on himself the responsibility 
of extending British protection to the Sikh chiefs, and shutting 
up Runjeet Sing in the Punjab. 

Foreign am- It had been the policy of the Court of Directors 

wets, isos, for man y years to discourage all alliances with the 
princes of India, but, at ’this juncture, they were* driven by the 
irresistible current of circumstances to seek alliances beyond 
its frontier, for the protection of their interests. The treaty 
of Tilsit, concluded between the emperor of Russia and Napo- 
leon, was supposed to include certain eecsct articles which had 
reference to extensive schemes of conquest in the east. Moic 
especially was it believed to provide facilities for the gratifi- 
cation of Napoleon’s views on the British power in India. To.' 
anticipate these designs, it was resolved to block up his path 
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to India by endeavouring to contract dofenmvo alliances with 
the princes whose territories lay on the route, and to dispatch 
Fmbassp to missions to Persia, Afghanistan, and Lahore. 
leos!” 1 Sin8, ^ r ‘ Charles Metcalfe, a young civilian, who had 
' been trained np in the school of Lord Wdfesley, 

and, indeed, under his own eye, was selected for the Punjab 
embassy. The task assigned him was one of no ordinary 
difficulty; on the one hand, he was to frustrate Runjeet Sing's 
lavouritc project of extending his dominion across the Sutlege, 
on the other, to conciliate his co-operation in opposing the 
approach of a French army from the west. Runjeet Sing 
leceivcd the mission with coldness and suspicion. Jlis per- 
sonal bearing towards the envoy was discourteous, all inter- 
course between the camps was interdicted, supplies were 
refused, and tho bankers were incited to refuse to cash bis 
bills, while his messengers -were waylaid and lus 'letters 
opened. But he was resolved to allow no hostile conduct on 
tbe part of Runjeet Sing to dump his ardour, or turn bin 
aside from his object. When at length he had obtained an 
opportunity of explaining the object of his mission, tho Sikh 
ca met intimated that the alliance appeared to be one in which 
the British rather than the Punjab Government was inte- 
rested, and that as it was intended to benefit the Company, it 
ought also to include some advantage for the Punjab. They 
did not object to tho proposed treaty, but it must recognise 
the sovereignty 0 f Runjeet Sing overall the Sikh states on both 
bh os c ut lege. Mr. Metcalfe replied that he had no instruc- 
tions to make this concession; but, while the negotiation was 
m progress, Runjeet Sing broke up his encampment at Kusftor, 
and crossed tho Sutfege a third time, and for three months 
B«cpt through the districts of Sirhiml, plundering the chiefs, 
", com I*‘Nuigthen^ with the exception only of Puttecalaaod 
‘rr* r ’ t ®® eknonr, c‘^o hw authority. The British mission 
hi8 . trui, ‘’ Ut Mr - Metcalfe felt that b* pre- 

Tin nio«.« C Q- nt • ° Coun ^ onancc to tliese aggression*, fl* 

J n o «J tended it should, and after proceeding several 
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stages, refused to advance farther, and eventually encamped 
at Umritsir, to await the return of the Lahore ruler. 

Ronj«t ordered Boid'Mrato, finding Run jeet Sing still bent on 
to retire, 180 $. the subjngation of Sirhind, determined to lose no 
further time in arresting his progress, if necessary, by force 
of arms. By this time, moreover, Napoleon was entangled in 
the affairs of Spain, and the idea of an invasion of India, if it 
had ever ripened into a design, was abandoned. All anxiety 
for these foreign alliances was removed, and Lord Hinto, 
having no longer anything to ask of Runjcet Sing, was 
enabled to assume a higher and more authoritative tone. The 
Commander-in-chief, then in the north-west, was directed to 
hold an army in readiness to march down to the Sutlege, and 
a letter was addiesscd to Runjcet Sing, telling him in firm 
and dignified language that by the issue of the war. with the 
Malirattas, the Company had succeeded to the power and tbo 
rights they had exercised in the north of Hindostan. The 
Sikh Btates of Siihind were now, therefore, under the protec- 
tion of the British Government, and would be maintained in 
all their integrity; the Maharaja must consequently restore all 
the districts of which he had taken possession daring his 
late incursion, and conGnc* his military operations in future to 
the right bank of the Sutlege. Runjcet Sing, on the ter- 
mination of his expedition to Sirhind, hastened back to tJm- 
ritsir to exchange tho toils of tho camp for the enjoyments 
of the harem. Like Hydor Ali, he was the slave of sensual 
indulgence when his mind was not absorbed in the excitement 
of war. On the cveniflg of his arrival, Mr. Metcalfe waited 
otfhira to present the letter of tho Governor-General, hut he 
exclaimed that “ the evening was to he devoted to mirth and 
pleasure,” and called for the dancing girls, and then for the 
strong potations to which he was accustomed, and before 
midnight was. totally IwesqsY'citeAnd for business. The twn- 
munication from Calcutta remained for several days without 
acknowledgment, and, as it afterwards appeared, even with- 
out perusal. On the 12th December, Mr. Metcalfe transmitted 
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] ' m n note, repeating the statements contained in the Governor- 
General's letter, pressing the demands of Government on lis 
attention, and pointing out the danger of refusing to accede to 
them, stating, however, that the British Government was 
anxious to maintain the most amicable relations with him. 
Ibis letter, which seems to have given him the first monition 
ot the hazard he was incurring of a serious collision with 
British piowcr, stagger, d his mmd, and brought him to re- 
flection. Other penis had also beset him. At Dmritsir, In's 
favourite Maliomcdan mistress had caused a Hindoo to be 
circumcised. That holy city, the Benares of the Punjab, was 
thrown into a state of religious frenzy; all the shops were 
c osei , and the priests threatened to ex communicate any who 
should venture to open them. Itunject Sing, terrified by tins 
storm of fanaticism, escaped to Lahore, Int was pursued by 
tho devotees and brahmins, wbosaldJmvM at his palace gate, 
tins pi aettee consisted m sitting night and day, fasting and 
praying, at t c gate of the victim, till tho demand was granted. 
If persisted in, it might involve the death of h brahmin, and it 
tl,e . r ' fore generally succe-aful. So effective is Ibis mode 
of intimidation, that it has been found necessary to prohibit it, 
under severe penalties by a specialtegulation. 

SJSSatS Sing contrived to pacify the priesthood 

and laity of Uinriteir, but continued from day to day 
to evade any explanation with Mr. Metcalfe, who peremptorily 
demanded an audience on Ihc 22nd December, and announced 
o him that a British force was on the point of advancing tc 
mesuttegc, Inch would sweep bis garrisons from Sirliind. 
Ue bore the communication for some moments with nnpaifnt 
composure, hut unable, at length, to control his feelings 
0n f er ! ru8 hcd out of the room, mounted ills horse, and 
galloped about the conrtyard f„ r time ^ £nm(io T0 h c - 

tinupd +h owe hv his body guard, while his ministers con- 
o m e .r ifereDCe ™ ,h Kr - Metcalfe. Itwould be tedmns 
them n n a,™? 0 ” 8 Mer * !e ™ ^ieh took plane between 
them and Mr. Metcalfe for two months, or the constan* 
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attempts which were made to overhear or to overreach liim, or 
the endless postponements and delays of this oriental court. 
Mr. Metcalfe was proof against all cajolery, and continued with 
invincible firmness to insist on the restoration of all the conquests 
which Runjeet Sing had made on his late incursion. It was a 
bitter pill for him to swallow, but he waB constrained in the 
cndtosnbmtt. In all the range of British Indian history 
there are few incidents to be found more remarkable than the 
arrest of this young and haughty prince, in the full career of 
ambition and victory, by the mandate of a yonth of twenty- 
four. Runject’s lingering reluctance to relinquish his con- 
quests was effectually removed by the arrival of Colonel 
Ochterlony with a British army on the banks of the Sutlegc, 
and the issue of a proclamation declaring the Btates lying 
between that river and the Jumna under British protection. 
Treaty w«h On the 25th April, 1809, a treaty was concluded 
Bunjeet. !«09. (jmrifsif « establish perpetual amity between 
the British Government and the State of Lahore.” It provided 
that the British Government should have no concern with the 
territories and subjects of the raja north of the Sutlege 5 and 
that the raja should not commit any encroachments, or suffer 
any to he committed ou the possessions or rights of the chiefs 
under British protection south of it. The treaty, which con- 
sists of only fifteen lines, is one of the shortest on our recoids, and 
is, perhaps, the only one which was never infringed. Runjeet 
Sing subsequently became the most formidable native power 
in India, and organised an army under European officers, 
which, after his decease, shook the British empire to its 
foufnlation, but for tliirty years, up to the period of his death, 
he maintained the “ perpetual amity " with scrupulous fidelity. 
Colonel Ochterlony, on withdrawing the army from the pro- 
vince left a garrison in Loodiana, and tliat fort became our 
frontier station in the north-west; and thus the British 
standard, which Lord Wellesley bad planted on the Jumna, 
was six years after elected by Lord Alin to on the banks of 
the Sutlegc. 
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. Tiie cmbas0 y scnt t0 Cabul to form a defensive 
alliance against a French invasion, was fitted Out 
on a scale of magnificence intended to- impress the Afghans 
With an idea of the power and majesty of the Company, and 
1 J*™ entnisted to Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, one of tlie 
Wellesley school of Indian statesmen. The ruler of Afgton- 
latnn, Shall Soojah, the brother of Zemaun Shah, held his court 
at I eehawur, which the envoy reached on the 5th March, 1809. 
ills reception was marked with the greatest courtesy, but the 
ministers did not fail to observe that tie object of the mission 
was to promote the interests of the Company rather than those 
o Afghanistan. They had nothing to dread from the arrival 
Of the French, and desired to turn* what benefit the Governor- 
encra intended to bestow on them for preventing the passage 
ou renc army through their passes; they were anxious, more- 
over, to ascertain what arguments or allurements the French 
d to offer, before they committed themselres. It appears 
unaccountable that the members of the Supreme Council in 
a cutta, thoroughly acquainted as they were with the oriental 
c laracter, should have fitted out a costly and pompous embassy 
o a native court to solicit an alliance, without proposing any 
ciproca nefit. But, while the 4, negotiations were pending, 
ie expedition which Shah Soojah had imprudently sent to 
basumere to regain possession of that province, was entirely 
defeated. His brother Malimood took advantage of this 
disaster to seize Cabul and Caudahar, and to threaten Pesh- 
awur. Shah Soojah, whose army was annihilated, and whose 
treasury was empty, earnestly solicited pecuniaiy aid from the 
Bnt.sli Government, and Mr. Elphinstone strongly reborn- 
mended a grant of ten lacs of rupees. As all Afghan soldiers 
are mercenaries, this sum would hare brought a sufficient 
number of adherents to his standard to restore and consolidate 
power. But the dread of a French invasion had died out, 
I 1 !™: OD ° CT dcenfcd important to conciliate the ruler 
iti 6 IC of India,” as Cabul was then deemed, 

.quest was refused, aud the embassy recalled. It is no 
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improbable conclusion that if this aid of ten lacs of rupees bad 
been granted to Shah Soojah in this emergency, and he had 
thereby been enabled to maintain himself in Afghanistan, the 
Company would have been spared the fifteen hundred lacs 
of rupees which were wasted, thirty years after, in the 
abortive attempt to restore him permanently to his throne, and 
enable him to keep the “gate” shut against the Russians, 
who were supposed to be knocking at it. Shah Soojah, how- 
ever, gave his consent to a treaty stipulating that any attempt 
of the French to advance through Afghanistan should be 
opposed, at the cost of the Company’s treasury; but when it 
arrived with the ratification of the Governor-General on the 
9th June, 1810, there was neither king nor ambassador to 
receive it. Shah Soojah was totally defeated by his rival, and 
fled across the Indus, and "Mr. Elphinstone was returning to 
Hindostan ; and of this expensive embassy thero remained no 
other result but the noble history of it compiled by the 
cuvoy, which gave Europe the first authentic description of the 
region rendered memorable by the achievements of Alexander 
the Great. 

Aiiaira of The third embassy to counteract the supposed 
rm>a, isos, projects of Napoleon was sent to the court of 
Persia. At the commencement of 180G, the king of Persia 
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sources nnd to tnako professional surveys, yvhi!o..’pthor8 were 
employed i» drilling the Persian levies, mid introducing tie 
system of European tactics ami discipline. A treaty was 
speedily concluded, which provided that the Emperor should 
. regaitf front Russia, and restore to Perm, Georgia and other 
frontier provinces winch had been alienated ; that any Frv nefc 
army marching througli Persia towards India should be fiuppM 
with provisions and joined by a Persiamforco ; that tlrb island 
of Karrack should he ceiled to Frincu; nnd that, if the em- 
peror desired it, all Englishmen should tc excluded from the 
king’s dominions. The English Ministry, who considered the 
french embassy the luivanced guard of a French aruiy. deter- 
mined to’ counteract theso hostdo designs, and to plant an 
ambassador at Teheran as the representative of the Crown, ' 
the Company, however, bearing all the cxjkjijso of the mission. 
Sir Arthur \\ ellrsloy and Lord Min to, bcfoic he left England, 
earnestly recommended Colonel Malcolm for this duty, for 
which lie was preeminently qualified by his skill in oriental 
diplomacy, his knowledge 0 f the Asiatic character, and, more 
especially, by the popularity ho had formerly acquired ot tie 
Persian court. But the Court of directors could not forget 
the lavish expenditure of his mission in 1800, amounting to 
seventeen lacs of rupees, and there were little minds among 
them who could ni>t forgive his being a disciple of Lord Web 
Sir Harford lesley. Mr. Harford Jones, who had resided forty 
Kl’wZw? >' cars at Bushire, first as a merchant, and then as 
tlie British consul, was selected for the post, 
created a baronet, and directed to proceed to Persia by way 
o etersburg, where he was to concert measures of co opera- 
tion with the emperor of Russia. Meanwhile, came the defeat 
of the Russians at Fiiedtand, the peace of Tilsit, and the alli- 
ance of the two empferors. Sir Harford was therefore directed 
^proceed direct to Bombay, where he arrived in April, 

SISSi This appointment was made by the Ministry of 
^1^ iKis. which Lord Mioto was a member, and while he 
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himself presided at the Board ’of Control * Ho was not 
ignorant that after the despatch of a trench minister by the 
emperor Napoleon, the, Cabinet considered if necessary, that 
the British minister shquld appear at the Persian court as tha 
representative of the Crown, and not of the Company I But 
on Ins arrival m Calcutta Lord Min to considered tint “the 
separation which* there was reason to apprehend between 
Great Britain and "Russia ’ released him from tlie restrictions 
thus imposed on him by the policy which the Cabinet had 
adopted regarding the Persian mission He resolved therefore 
to desnatch Colonel Malcolm to the court of Persia to repre 
sent the Indian Government, and directed Sir Harford Jones 
to remain at Bombay till the result of the new mission could 
be known On lauding in Persia Colonel Malcolm determined 
to approach Ibo throne “ with tin. language, hot of supplication, 
bnt of temperate remonstrance and ofiended friendship ’ For- 
getting that the influence of the French at Teheran was 
supreme, and that they were feeding the king with hopes of 
deliverance from the grasp of Russia, presuming, also, on the 
ascendency he had acquired m his former mission, Colonel 
Malcolm assumed a dictatr rial tone in his communications with 
the court He despatched one of his assistants to the capital, 
but on bis arrival at Shiraa he was forbidden to advance farther, 
and Colonel Malcolm was directed to place himself in commu 
mention with the viceroy of the piovmce, the king’s son 
Considering the authonty then exercised by the French 
embassy at the Persian court, the king might have been 
expected to order the English minister peremptorily to quit his 
doTtumons rather than permit hnn to enter into negotiations 
with his son But Colonel M ilcolm, instead of making any 
allowance for the kings position or waiting for a turn in the 
tide of ei ents, took umbrage at this message precipitately 
abandoned the mission, and embarked with his suite for Caf 
cutta The intelligence of this disappointment reacned Lord 
Mmto on the 12th August, and he immediately wrote to Sir 
Harford Jones, removing the interdict on his movements, and 
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leaving him at liberty to prosecute the mission which the Crown 
had entrusted to him. 4 

inuta expedi- ^ >cn 3 ^ er He despatch of this t letter, 
bon^oPereia, 1 Colonel Malcolm landed in Calcutta? breathing 
August, isos ven geance against the Persian court for the > 
fancied indignity inflicted on him. He readily persuaded 
Lord Minto and the Council that the ’only effectual mode of 
defeating the influence, or, as he called it, the intrigue, of the 
French at Teheran, was to make a military demonstration. 
Arrangements were immediately made for the despatch of a 
large force under the direction of Colonel Malcolm, to the 
Persian coast to occupy Karrack, an island in the Persian 
Gulf, thirty-thiee miles from the port of Busliire, which, in 
the glowing anticipations of Colonel Malcolm, was to become 
the emporium, of commerce — though it contained no port— 
the seat of political negotiations, and the pivot from which 
we were to overawe Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. At the 
same time, a second letter was sent to Sir Hnrfoid Jones, 
dated seventeen days after the fiTst, forbidding him to quit 
Bombay, hut he had embarked for Persia two days before it 
arrived. Lord Minto then despatched a third letter to him in 
Persia, announcing the militniy expedition, and commanding 
him to return forthwith to India. This communication did 
not, however, reach him before lie had commenced negotiations 
with the Persian ministers at Shiraz, and their minds were 
filled with such indignation and alarm, on learning its con- 
tents, that Sir Harford deemed it necessary to appease them 
by assuming, as the representative of the Crown, an authority 
independent of the Governor-General, and giving them He 
solemn pledge that no aggression whatever should he com- 
mitted on the Persian territories, as long as tli£ king mani* 
fested a disposition to cultivate friendly relations with 
Englaud. He then prosecuted his journey to tho capital 
which he reached in FcbruaVy, 1809. As soon as the report 
of these transactions reached Calcutta, Lord Mifito addressed 
e letter to the king of Persia, disavowing the authority and 
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tbe*proceedings of Sir Harford; and ho likewise directed tho 
envoy peremptorily to leave the country, threatening to dis- 
honour his bills if he disobeyed the order. But in the mean- 
time the object of thd mission had been successfully accom- 
plished. ‘ The union of interests which had been established 
.between Russia and France deprived tbe Persian monarch of 
nil hope' of any aid from Napoleon for the recovery of thepro- 
Eir Harford vinccs’ he hdd lost. The proposals of the British 
joncs'i treaty, minister were readily accepted; the French em- 
l3ia ’ . basBy was dismissed, the Persian envoy at Paris 
was ‘recalled, and a Persian ambassador was Bent to London 
in company with Mr. Morier. A preliminary treaty was con- 
cluded, tbe salient points of which were that any treaty made 
’ with other European powers should be considered as void, 
that no force commanded by Europeans should bo permitted 
to march through Persia towards India, and that if any 
European army invaded the Persian territory, the British 
Government should afford the aid of a military force, or, in 
lieu of it, a subsidy, which, after long discussions, was 
eventually fixed at twelve lacs of rupees a-year. Lord Minto 
felt that Sir Harford had authentic credentials forliis mission, 
and that the national faith was pledged by his engagements ; 
the treaty was accordingly ratified by tho Government of 
’India. The unwise project of a military expedition adopted 
under the influence of Colonel Malcolm’s irritated feelings, 
and which, if it had been carried out, would have entailed an 
intolerable expenditure, and wounded the pride of tbe king 
and liis people, was discreetly abandoned. The Persian mis- 
sion was thus brought ’to a conclusion, and Colonel Malcolm 
returned to Madras. 

Second mission ^ord Minto, however, felt that the rank and 
of colonel estimation of the Government of India had been 
‘ compromised, within the sphere of its influence, 
by the mission of Sir Harford Jones from the Crown, and 
that it was necessary to restore? it to the eminence it had 
previously enjoyed. He considered it among the first of 
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his duties “to transmit to his successor the powers, pre- 
rogatives, and dignities of the Indian empire, in its relations 
with surrounding nations, as entire and unsullied as they were 
confided to his hands.” Under this impression he entreated 
Colonel Malcolm “ to go and lift the Company's Government 
once more to its own height, and to the station that belonged 
to it.” Another embassy was fitted out in the most costly 
style to eclipse that of the Crown, with no other object than 
to establish the prestige of the East India Company in Asia, 
which the Crown was deemed to havejmpaircd by taking the 
conduct of Persian diplomacy into its own hands. It was a 
most extraordinary mission for a most extraordinary purpose. 
Colonel Malcolm, whose gemal humour and princely presents 
had made a very agreeable impression on the court eight 
years before, was welcomed with enthusiasm as ho passed 
through the countiy to the royal presence. But in that pre- 
sence was the ambassador of the Crown, whom the Govern* 
ment of India had thought fit to treat with the greatest con- 
tumely, disavowing his authority, dishonouring his bills, and 
sparing no pains to “ blacken Ins face in the eyeB of the Persian 
court.” If he manifested any personal feeling at the un- 
worthy treatment he had received there are few who will not 
be prepared to condone it ; and no one with a touch of loyal 
sentiment will censure him for the effort he made, at this difficult' 
crisis, to uphold the dignity of the sovereign he was deputed 
to represent, against the pretensions of one who was only /ho 
delegate of an inferior authority, and who had no business at 
all at Teheran. There was every prospect of an unseemly 
and dangerous collision. The Persian courtiers were by no 
means distressed to find two rival ambassadors of the sSime 
nation contending for their favours, and they were preparing 
to play off the one against the other, m the hope of a golden 
shower of presents.* But the good scdsc of Sir Harford and 
Co.ontl Malcolm gradually smoothed down nil asperities, and 
was not long before thty agreed to unite their efforts <« 
bathe the intrigues and the cupidity of the court. Colonel 
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Malcolm was received with open arms by the king, who con- 
sidered him the first of Englishmen, “ What induced yon,” 
said he at the first interview, “ to hasten away from Shiraz, 
•without seeing my soul” “How could I,” replied the 
Colonel, with his ever ready tact, “ after having been warmed 
■with the sunshine of your majesty’s favour, bo satisfied with 
the mere reflection of that refulgence in the person of your 
son ? ” “ Malmlla ! ” exclaimed tlio monarch, 11 Malcolm sahib 
* is himself again." BuJ this agreeable communion was speedily 
interrupted by despatches from England, announcing the 
determination of the Ministry to supersede both Sir Harford 
Jones and Colonel Malcolm by an ambassador from England. 
Sir Gore Ouseley had acquired tho confidence of Lord Wel- 
lesley by the great talents he exhibited when in a private 
station at the court of Lucknow, and upon his recommendation 
was appointed to Teheran as the representative of the king of 
England. The relations with the Persian court have from 
that period been retained by the ministers of the Crown in 
their own hands — a measure, which if judged by its general 
results, has not been successful, except, perhaps, when they 
have selected officers from the Indian service for the post. 
To manifest his esteem for Cqlonel Malcolm, the lung insti- 
tuted a new order of knighthood, that of the Lion aud the 
Sun, and bestowed the first decoration on him. His mission, 
which cost twenty-two lacs of rupees, was beneficial only in. 
developing the talents of the able assistants who accompanied 
him. Pottinger. Ellis, Briggs, Lindsay, and Macdonald, all of 
whom rose to distinction*. The expenses of Sir Harford Jones 
wc^e also imposed on the Company’s treasury', and the two 
embassies did not cost them less than thirty-eight lacs. 

Ameer Khan's To return to events in India. It lias been already 
attack traVog- noted that Lord Minto had *felt it necessary to 
r ° re ' ' repudiate the poKcy of non-interference in the 
case of the Sikh chiefs of SiihinQ, and to take them under 
the piotection of the British Government against the encroach- 
ments of Kuuject Sing. Within four months of the signature 
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of the treaty with that prince, another occasion arose to test 
the propriety of maintaining this principle. In 1809, the 
adventurer Ameer Khan had reached the zenith of lus power. 
In the course of ten years he had gradually created a princi* 
pality, which yielded a revenue of about fifteen lacs of rupees 
a- year. He was the recognised chief of the Patans, who had 
for several contones played an important part in the revolu- 
tions of Hindostan, and his adherents were anxiously looking 
forward to the fulfilment of the prediction of a holy mendi-* 
cant that he was destined to found a new Patan dynasty at 
Delhi. But he had not the genius of Sevajee, or Ilyder, or 
Runjeet Sing, or indeed any aspirations beyond those of a 
predatory chief. His army was too great for his resources, 
and, having drained the chiefs of Eajpootana, he was obliged 
to Bcek for plunder in more remote provinces. Ho determined 
to select the raja of Nagpore for his victim, and a pretext was 
not long to Bcek. Holkar, for whom he professed to act during 
Iris insanity, had been despoiled, as he stated, of some valuable 
jewels twelve years before, when, on seeking refuge with the 
raja, he was tlirown into confinement at the instigation of 
Sindia. These jewels were now claimed, but the raja treated 
the demand with the contempt it deserved. Ameer Khan was 
however, resoh ed to enforce it, and poured down across the 
Nerbudda with an army of 40,000 horse and 24,000 Pin* 
daTees, and on liis march to Nagpore sacked the town of Jal>- 
bulpore. The raja was only an ally of the Company, and not 
entitled to claim its protection, but Lord Minto did not hesi- 
. *° affino that “ there could be but one solution of the ques- 

tion, whether an interfering and ambitious Mussulman chief, at 
the head of a numerous army, irresistible by any power except 
that of the Company, should be permitted to establish his autho- 
rity on the ruins of the raja’s dominions, over territories contigu- 
ous to those of the is izaru— likewise aMahomedan — with whom 
projects might he formed . inimical to our interests." Tho 
raja had not so much as solicited our aid, though he was happy 
to welcome it when ho found that he was not expected to pay 
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for it, but two armies were ordered into the field for the defence 
of his territories, from which Ameer Khan was required to 
withdraw. In the name of Holkar he protested against the 
injustice of this interference, and appealed to the treaty con- 
cluded by Sir George Barlow, which bound the British 
Government not to interfere in his affairs. The argument 
might be unanswerable, bnt it no longer carried any weight. 
Defeat of But while the British troops were on their march, 

Ameer Khan, Sadik Ali, the commander of the Nagpore army, 
1809 repulsed Ameer Khan and obliged him to retreat 

to Bhopal. There he recruited his force, and rc-assemblcd the 
Pindarees, whom he had been obliged to dismiss during the 
rains, and advanced into the Nagpore territories, but was a 
second time defeated by the troops of the raja, a considerable 
body of whom Is said to have consisted of Sikhs. He returned 
a third time to the conflict, and blockaded the Nagpore army 
in Chouragur, while his Pindarees spread desolation through 
the surrounding districts. But the British divisions were now 
closing upon him, and, under the pretence of an earnest request 
for his services by TooIsee-byc,tbe regent of the Holkar state, 
he withdrew with lus army to Indore. Colonel Close took 
possession of Ills capital qnd his territories, and the extinction 
of his power appeared inevitable, when the British troops were 
unexpectedly recalled. He was allowed to recover his strengf h, 
and Central India was left for seven years longer at his mercy, 
because Lord Minto was apprehensive that the further prosecu- 
tion of hostilities, after Nagpore had been effectually protected 
from his aggressions, might lead to complications displeasing 
to the Court of Directors. But the tide was beginning to turn 
at the India House against this neutral policy. In reviewing 
n*v policy *kese transactions, the Court of Directors expressed 

th« India their approbation of the conduct of Lord Minto, but 
Uouie, i8n. Ygji e d it under the sophisih that “ as it was a 
measure of defensive policy, it could not be deemed a violation 
of the law, or a disobedience of l!he orders prohibiting interfer- 
ence in the disputes of foreign states as if interference for 
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the protection of Jeypore and Boondco did not equally come 
within the category of a “ defensive policy.” The Court went 
further, and questioned the propriety of the moderation which 
LordMinto had exhibited towards Ameer Khan. “We are 
not satisfied,” they said, “ with the expediency of abstaining; 
from disabling any power against whom we may have been 
compelled to take up arms from renewing liis aggressions; 
at the same time, they strongly advised the conclusion of a 
subsidiary treaty with, the raja of Nagporc, though it would 
have involved the necessity of protecting him against all op- 
ponents, and extended the circle of those defensive alliances 
which had been reprobated six years before. But when this 
despatch reached Calcutta Lord Minto was in Java, and when 
he returned he found himself superseded in the Government. 

Sir dear e Sir George Barlow, who had been appointed to 

xTriowat * m»- succeed Lord William Bcntinck in the Government 
dm., 1807-10 ji a( j ragj proceed to that Presidency on the 
arrival of Lord Minto. During the twenty months in which he 
filled the office of Governor-General he had disgusted society 
by bis cold and repulsive manners, and the absence of 
genial and generous feeling in the intercourse of life. He was 
never able to obtain that deference apd respect, or to exercise 
that peisonal influence winch is bo important to the efficient 
administration of public affairs. The duties of retrenchment, 
at all times invidious, which devolved on lum, were performed 
in the most ungracious manner. He manifested on all occasions 
a lofty Benge of bis official dignity, and exacted a stem and 
implicit obedience to bis will. But that which was regarded in 
the case of Lord Wellesley as the natural absolutism of a great 
mind, was in Sir George Barlow resented as the vulgar despo- 
tism of power. The feeling of personal aversion which per- 
vaded the community was heightened by a contempt of his 
abilities. At Madras, he became unpopular by isolating himself 
in a Bmall circle of officials and confidants, and his adminis- 
tration has been described, add not unjustly, as a “ season of 
unprecedented pri\ ate misery, and unexampled peril and alarm.’ 
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The first occasion of offence aro»e from his un- 
just proceedings against Jlr. Sherson, a civil ser- 
vant deservedly held in high estimation. Ifc was 
superintendent of the stores of rice laid in by the Government of 
Madras against the periodical famines on that coast. A charge of 
fraud had been brought against him, which was under investi- 
gation when Sir George Harlow entered on the Government. 
3Iis accounts were submitted to the scrutiny of the civil auditor 
and pronounced correct, but as they did not happen to tally 
with the native accounts kept in the office, the new Governor 
removed both the auditor and Mr. Sherson from their situations. 
A prosecution was likewise commenced against Mr. Sherson in 
the Supreme Court, which ended in his honourable acquittal. 
The Court of Directors condemned these proceedings without 
reserve, restored Mr. Sherson to the service, and comj>ensated 
him for his loss by a donation of 70,000 rupees. 
ni« csruAtto George Barlow incurred still greater obloquy 

o>mm, .sion, by his proceedings in reference to the Carnatic 
'' ' Commission, appointed by Act of Parliament to 

investigate the debts of the nabob, for which the Company 
became responsible when they took over the Carnatic. The 
claims on the nabob amounted to the gigantic sum of thirty 
crores of rupees, of which the validity of less than a tenth 
was eventually substantiated. But the bonds were considered 
negotiable securities, and many of them, though originally 
fraudulent, had been honestly purchased, and the whole com- 
munity of Madras, not excepting the officers of Government, 
was deeply interested in.the enquiry. To secure impartiality, 
tin* Commissioners were selected from the Bengal Civil Service, 
and they had just opened their court when Sir George Barlow 
took his seat at the Council board. They appointed on© 
Beddy Rao, who had been an accountant in the finance office 
of the late nabob, as their confidential adviser. A bond which 
he held came up for examination ^ its validity was impeached 
by a native, named Papia, but the Commissioners pronounced 
it genuine, and resolved to prosecute Papia’s witnesses fot 
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perjury. He anticipated this movement by charging Reddy 
Rao before a magistrate 'with forgery, and ho was committed 
for trial. The Commissioners appealed to the Governor for 
support, and lie ordered the Advocate-General to defend tho 
case. The legitimacy of such a proceeding cannot be con- 
troverted ; but the more appearance of a public officer, in his 
official capacity, in connection with the investigation of claims 
which Government was interested in disallowing, created a 
feeling of indignation and dismay among the creditors, 
European and native, inasmuch as it could scarcely fail to 
deter timid natives from coming forward to give evidence. This 
feeling was intensely aggravated when the Governor, in a 
spirit which was considered vindictive, dismissed the magis- 
trate who had committed Reddy Rao, expelled from the country 
Mr. Parry, a merchant, who had manifested opposition to the 
Commissioners, and banished Mr. Roebuck, a civilian of long 
standing, for his share in the proceedings, to a remote post of 
inferior rank and emolument, where he died soon after. Three 
actions were brought in the Supreme Court in reference to tin* 
transaction; and Reddy Rao was convicted by tho jury of 
forgery, but recommended to tho favourable notico of tho 
Crown by the judge of the Supreme Court, on the ground of 
his innocence. He received a pardon, as a matter of course, hut 
before it could reach India he had terminated his evidence by 
swallowing poison ; and it was ‘discovered after Ida death that 
tho bond was spurious, and that ho was deeply Implicated «» 
all the villanios of tho Carnatic bonds. 

TheM#dr B » These undigniCcd proceedings affected the re- 
Mauaj. im. potion and the strength of the Madras Govern- 
ment, but the mutiny of the European officers of the army ’vltich 
was to be attributed in a great measure to the samo violent 
and arbitrary spirit, threatened its very existence. Thrice 
in tho course of less than half a century bad the Company’s 
Government been shaken to^its foundation by the sedition el 
its European officers. The mutiny of 17C3 W3S overcome by 
the undaunted firmness of Lord Clivo. That of 1796 and 
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’97 was fostered by the feebleness of Sir John Shore, and ex- 
tinguished by the simple mandate of Lord Wellesley, who, 
seeing a number of njplcontcnt commanders congregated at bis 
first levee, peremptorily ordered them to rejoin their regiments 
within twenty-four hours. The glance of his Very remarkable 
eye had, it was said, quenched the mutiny. In the present 
instance a feeling of dissatisfaction had been for some time 
fermenting in the Madras army, and not without cause. There 
was an invidious distinction between the pay of the European 
officers in Bengal and Madras, and all posts of command and 
dignity were monopolised by the officers of the royal army. 
This spirit of discontent was unhappily promoted rather than 
repressed by the demeanour of the Commander-in-chief. A 
seat in council, with an additional allowance, had always been 
attached to the office, but on the dismissal of Sir John Cradock 
after tho Vellore mutiny, the Court of Directors had refused 
it to his successor, on some technical ground, and filled up 
tho vacancy with a civilian. The General considered this a 
personal grievance and affront, and he did not care to conceal 
the exasperation of his feelings from the officers of the army, 
who wero the moro disposed to sympathise with him as they 
were thereby deprived of ,/i representative of their interests at 
the Council board. Since the close of the Maliratta war the 
a» cation of Court of Directors had been fierce for retrenchment, 
tho tent con- and had threatened “ to take tho pruning-knife 
met, 1909. }„t 0 their own hands,” if they found any hesitation 

on the part of the Madras Government to use it. Among the 
plans suggested for ^educing tho military charges was tho 
abolition of the tent contract, which famished the officers j*i 
command of regiments with a fixed monthly allowance to ppy. 
vide the men with camp equipage, whether they v ire h t he 
field or in cantonments. Tho system was <*»i>n&3r rkiom? 
but not more so than all the other devices in the and 

Company’s army for eking out the allowances of czzjzaadinr 
officers by anomalous perquisites. The Quartern 1 er-"e«c»L 
Colonel John Munro, had been requested to draw up a repert 
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on the subject, and both Sir John Cradock and Lord William 
Bentinck had come to the determination to abolish the contract, 
when they were suddenly recalled. It fell to the unhappy lot 
of Sir George Barlow, already sufficiently unpopular, to cany 
this resolution into effect. 

ch*rfee agunst This retrenchment increased the resentment 
cm Munro, of the officers, and they determined to wreak 
their vengeance on the Quartermaster-general, 
who had stated ia his report that the result of grantmg the 
same allowance iu peace and in war for the tentage of the 
native legiments, while the expenses incidental to it varied 
with circumstances, had been found, by experience, to place 
the interest and the duty of commanding officers in opposition 
to each other. This was a harmless truism, but when the 
body is in a state of inflammation, the least puncture will 
foster. The officers called on the Commander-in-chitf, to 
bring Colonel Mumo to a court-martial, for aspersions on their 
character as officers and gentlemen. The Judge Advocate- 
general, to whom the question was officially referred, con- 
sidered that the officers had neither right nor reason on their 
side ; but General Macdowall, then on the eve of retiring from 
the service, yielded to their wishes,, and at once placed him 
under arrest. He appealed to the Governor in Council, under 
whoso authority he had acted, and the Commander-in-chief 
was ordered to release him. With this mandate he was 
constrained to comply, but he gave vent to his feelings in a 
general order of extraordinary violence, in which he protested 
against the interference of the Government, and stated that 
nothing but his approaching departure for Europe prevented 
Ida bringing Colonel Munro to trial for disrespect to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and contempt of military authority, in baring' 
resorted to the power of the civil government in dcGance of 
the judgment of the officer at the head of the army. Colonel 
Munro’a conduct was likewise stigmatised ag destructive of 
military subordination, a violation of the sacred rights of the 
Commander-in-chief, and a dangerous example to the service. 
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Sir George Bailow toad up to this point acted with great for- 
bearance and dignity, but he now lost his balance, and, instead 
of treating the order with contempt as an ebullition of passion 
from an intemperate officer, who was already on board the 
vessel which was to convey him to Europe, or directing it to 
be erased from the order-book of each regiment, issued a 
counter order, couched in language equally tempestuous and 
objectionable, charging him with violent and inflammatory 
proceedings and acts of outrage. The resignation of the 
service in India is always sent in by the last boat which leaves 
the ship, and the officer thus enjoys the benefit of his pay and 
allowances to the latest moment. Sir George took advan- 
tage of the circumstance that the Commander-in-chiefs 
resignation had not been received, to inflict on him the indig- 
nity of deposition from his office. He proceeded still further 
to commit his Government by suspending Major Boles, the 
deputy adjutant-general, who had signed the order. The 
Major pleaded, that by the rules of the service he was bound 
to obey tbc orders of his superior officer, and that he had acted 
in a ministerial capacity. He had as unquestionable a right 
to the same protection in tins case as Sir George had con- 
sidered Colonel Munro entitled to, when he was arraigned for 
obeying the orders of the Governor in council, in reference to 
the report on the tent contract. The consequence of this 
rash act was precisely what might have been expected in the 
excited state of the army. Major Boles was regarded as a 
martyr, and addresses poured in upon him from eveiy divi- 
sion and every station, commending his conduct, reprobating 
th^ proceedings against him, and proposing to raise subscrip- 
tions to compensate the loss of his salary, 
sir o«T5« tu$- Three months passed on after the departure of 
twna.th* General Macdowalt, — who was not destined to 
' reach home as the vessel fo\?ndered at sea, — and 
the ferment created by these proceedings bad begun to subside, 
when Sir George blew the dying dmbers into a flame. In the 
height of the excitement a memorial had been drawn up to 
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effects of Sir John Shore’s timidity in similar circumstances, 
and in the tnio spirit of Clive, he exhibited undaunted reso- 
lution in dealing witlj the mutiny, sucli as almost to mafeo 
amends for the folly which had caused it. XTc resolved to 
vindicate the authority of Government at all hazards. lie 
could command the resources of Bengal, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
The new Commander-in-chief, as well as the officers of high 
position and rank, were ready to support )nm. Tho King’w 
regiments adliered firmly to their duty, and lm determined, if 
necessary, to march thi? loyal portion of tho army against tho 
disaffected. To test the feelings of tho officers, be demanded 
the signature of all, without distinction, to a pledge to obey 
the orders, and support tho authority of the Governor in 
council at Fort St. George, on pain of removal from their regi- 
ments to stations on tho coast, though without tho forfeiture 
of either rank or pay; but the mnjorityof the officers, even 
among the faithful, declined to affix their signatures to tho 
pledge, and it is said to have been signed by less than a tenth 
of the wholo body. The commanders of native regiments were 
likewise directed to assemble the sepoys and assuro them that 
the discontent of the European officers was a personal affair, 
and that the Government had no intention to diminish tlm 
advantages which they enjoyed, but were rather anxious to 
improve them. This appeal to the native 6oldiery against their 
European officers was a hazardous policy, calculated to sap tho 
foundations of military discipline. But the sepoys and their 
native officers resolved to remain faithful to their salt, and 
there was no collision except at the single station of Scringapa- 
tcro, where the nativo regiments commanded by disaffected 
officers refused to submit, and were fired upon by the King’s 
troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 

The energetic proceedings of Sir George Barlow 
^ene^ista staggered the officers, and induced them to pause 
on the verge of a rebellion, against tho constituted 
authorities of their King and country, which must for ever have 
blasted their reputation and their prospects. Lord Winto had, 
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effects of Sir John Shore’s timidity in similar circumstance*, 
and in the true spirit of Clive, he exhibited undaunted reso- 
lution in dealing witlj the mutiny, such as almost to make 
amends for the folly which had caused it. He resolved to 
vindicate the authority of Government at all hazards. Ho 
could command the resources of Bengal, Bombay, and Coylon. 
The new Commander-in-chief, as well as the officers of high 
position and rank, were ready to support liim. Tho King’s 
regiments adhered firmly to their duty, and lie determined, if 
necessary, to march thtf loyal portion of the army against tho 
disaffected. To test tho feelings of the officers, he demanded 
the signature of all, without distinction, to a pledge to obey 
the orders, .and support the authority of the Governor in 
council at Fort St. George, on pain of removal from their regi- 
ments to stations on the coast, though without tho forfeiture 
of either rank or pay; but the raajorityof tho officers, even 
among the faithful, declined to affix their signatures to the 
pledge, and it is said to have been signed by less than a tenth 
of the whole body. The commanders of native regiments wero 
likewise directed to assemble tho sepoys and assure them that 
the discontent of the European officers was a personal affair, 
and that the Government* had no intention to diminish tho 
advantages which they enjoyed, but wero rather anxious to 
improve them. This appeal to the native soldiery against their 
European officers was a hazardous policy, calculated to sap the 
foundations of military discipline. But the sepoys and their 
native officers resolved to remain faithful to their salt, and 
there was no collision except at the single station of Seringapa- 
twn, where the native regiments commanded by disaffected 
officers refused to submit, and were fired upon by the King’s 
troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 

The energetic proceedings of Sir George Barlow 
staggered the officers, and induced them to pause 
on the verge of a rebellion against the constituted 
authorities of their King and country, which must for ever have 
blasted their reputation and their prospects. Lord Hinto h a d , 
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„ . , was in connection with the administration of Sir 
E«cal of Sir 

ceorge Bariow, George Barlow and of Lord Minto, respectively, as 
1HI * Govemors-General, that Mr. EdmOnstone, who had 

served under both as public secretary, and who was one of the 
most eminent and sagacious of the Company’s servants in India, 
and subsequently the Nestor of Leadenhall-street, affirmed that 
“ he was averse to selecting Governors from among those who 
had belonged to the service . . . and that a person 
of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
office, if duly qualified by talent and character, carried with him 
a greater degree of influence, and inspired more respect than an 
individual who had been known in a subordinate capacity.” 

The suppression of piracy is the especial vocation 
***«<£* 0 f tl ie British nation in the east, and the attention 
of Lord Minto was at this time imperatively called 
to the performance of tliis duty. On the Malabar coast, at do 
great distance from Bombay, the chiefs of Kolapore and 
Sawuutwarce were required to surrender their piratical ports, 
and to enter into an engagement to renounce and to punish 
piracy, to which they had been addicted from time immemorial. 
A more important enterprizc was the suppression of this crime 
on the coast of Arabia, knoyn from the roost ancient times a t 
the pirate coast, where it was practised chiefly by the Joa^mis. 
The Arabs were the bravest soldiers and the boldest seamen 
in the east. The Joasmis had recently embraced the tenets of 
the Mahomedan reformer Wahab, and thus added the ferocity 
of fanaticism to the courage of the national character. The 
only alternative which they offered to their captives was the 
profession of the faith of* the prophet, or instant death. Their 
single-masted vessels, called dows or bugalas, ranging from 
150 to 350 tons, and manned with 150 or 200 men, according 
to the size, carried only a few guns, but they sailed in com- 
pany, and it was rarely that any nativd craft was able to 
escape their pursuit. They had long been the terror of native 
merchant sloops, but had wisely* avoided molesting English 
Vessels. At length they became emboldened by the inactivity 
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of the English cruisers, which were not authorized to interfere 
with them, and in 1808 attacked and captured the “ Sylph,” 
■with Sir Harford Jones’s native secretary on board. The next 
year the 11 Minerva,” a largo English merchantman, fell in with 
the pirate squadron, and after a running- fight of two days was 
carried by boarding. The pirates brought all the Europeans, 
one by one, to the gangway, and cut their throats, with the 
pious ejaculation, Alla Ahbar ! Great is God ! Lord Miato was 
resolved to exterminate the whole litter of pirates, and a largo 
armament was sent against their chief stronghold, Itas-ahkaimn, 
ou the coast of Arabia. It was defended with Arab obstinacy 
and carried by British valour. The whole town, with all tho 
valuable merchandize which had been accumulated in many 
piratical expeditions, and an entire fleet of bugrthw 
delivered to the flames. Several other towns of infcrioi not® 
on the coast wore attacked and captured, and in ono of thorn 
four hundred Arabs perished before it was surrendered. Tho 
blow was effectual, and for tho time piracy was suspended in 
theso waters, but tho inveterate habits, tho boldness, and the 
fanaticism of theso Arab corsairs, Jed at length to tho reriraJ 
of it with, greater audacity, and to a more Bignal chastise* 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXV.- 

ADMINISTRATION OF tORD JUNTO, CONTINUED, 1809—1813. 

Occnpaiion of In tho year 1800, an expedition upon a email 
Mw*o,iboo. scale was sent to the coast of China. The occu- 
pation of Portugal by Napoleon, and the flight of tho Prince 
Regent to Brazil, iiMuccd tho British Ministry to dctentfhm 
on taking possession of tho Portuguese settle meats in the cast. 
Goa was occupied by a British detachment, and an armament 
was sent to Macao, in the vicinity of Canton, on the coast o! 
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China, which the Portuguese had held for more than two 
hundred years. The governor had no means of resistance, and 
the settlement was at once occupied by the expeditionary force. 
But the imperial viceroy at Canton announced that the un- 
licensed entry of foreign soldiers into the Chinese territory 
was a violation of the laws of the empire, and ordered them 
to be immediately withdrawn. The admiral alleged that 
Macao had been long since absolutely coded to tlio rortngueso 
by the Chinese Government, and that he had come as their 
ally, simply to defend the settlement against the French. Tho 
viceroy replied that Macao was in every respect an integral 
portion of the empire, and that it was disrespectful as well as 
absurd to imagine that the aid of the English was required to 
defend any portion of the dominions of the celestial dynasty from 
foreign aggression. Finding that tho troops still continued at 
Macao after his remonstrance, he put a 6top to tho trade of the 
Company, and prohibited all supplies of provisions, while ho 
made a reference on the subject to Fekin. Expel the barba- 
rians, was the short and simple reply of the emperor. Chinese 
troops were accordingly collected, and preparations made for 
an assault, when the naval and military commanders wisely 
judged that their insfcracthyts would not justify them in vio- 
lating the orders of the emperor in his own dominions, at tho 
risk of involving their country in a war with the Chinese. 
The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the Chinese Go- 
vernment exhibited no less moderation after the evacuation 
than firmness before it, and allowed the trade to be resumed 
without requiring any indemnity. 

Degradations The injury inflicted on British commerce in the 
from the xtrari- eastern seas by privateers fitted out at the French 
uus, isoo— isos. j 3 ] aac i s jj ag been noticed in a previous chapter. 
Lord Wellesley, who was checked in his design to conquet 
them, was obliged, to content himself with pressing the great 
importance of this object on the public authorities in England. 
But, by an act of unaccountable ’folly, the Ministry not only 
neglected to send an expedition against tho Mauritius and 
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Bourbon, although they considered it important to subjugate 
every French island in tho West Indies, but positively inter- 
dicted any attempt on tho part of the Indian Government to re- 
duce them, though an adequate force mi^ht at any time have 
been, fitted out in India without any expense to the English trea- 
sury. Tho French crnizeis and privateers accordingly continued 
to prey on British trade, and to sweep the sea from Madagascar 
to Java. The naval squadron on the Indian station, consisting 
of six ships of the lino, sixteen frigates, and six sloops, was 
unablo to protect the national interest^ anti six vessels from 
Calcutta, valued at thirty lacs of rupees, had been captured by 
the French m the course of as many weeks. The losses which 
tho merchants of Calcutta had sustained since the recommence- 
ment of tho war were moderately estimated at two crow of 
rupees, a sum far in excess of any expenditure which tho re- 
duction of tho islands could possibly have entailed. A memo- 
rial was at length transmitted by tho merchants to the Ministry, 
complaining of the insecurity of commerce andthe&upincucssof 
the royal navy. It produced a salutary effect, and the Governor* 
General and the naval Commander-in-cluef received authority 
to adopt the most decisive measures for tho protection of trade. 
It was determined at first to seek the accomplishment of this 
object by a blockade of the Mauritius, but it proved utterly 
inefficient. Six of the Company’s magnificent Indiamon, valued 
at moro than half a crone of rupees, were captured by French 
frigates, who sailed out of the port with perfect impunity, and 
returned in triumph with their prizes in the teeth of the block* 
ailing squadron. 

KwiUituktcn, Upon tho failure of this plan, tho Government 
lm resolved, in the first instance, to take possession of 

tho lesser island of Bourbon, and it was captured. with little Io°4 
in 1810. But this gallant achievement was counterbalanced by 

a wrici of naval disasters, winch could bo attributed only to 
ignorance and mismanagement. Three French frigates, return* 
ing from a successful cruize} found their way, in spito of the 
blockade, into the Grand port, on tho south-eastern side of tho 
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Mauritius. Four English frigates were sent to cut them out, 
but the French vessels, reinforced by seamen and sailors from 
the town, and supported by powerful batteries on shore, baffled 
every effort. Two of the English frigates, after a gallant but 
unavailing defence, were set on fire, and the tliird struck her 
flag when not a man was left unwounded. A fourth was sur- 
rounded by a superior force, and obliged to surrender when all 
her provisions were exhausted. Soon after, a fifth frigato was 
captured by the French fleet, which thus maintained tho 
national honour in tltese seas as nohly as Suffrein had dono 
twentv-eight years before. Meanwhile, Lord Minto 

Capture of tho J 

jianntios, was assembling at the three Presidencies an arraa- 
n°t, isio mcn t of overwhelming strength for the conquest of 
the island. The naval expedition consisted of one seventy-four 
and thirteen frigates, besides sloops and gunboats. Tho land 
force contained no fewer than nine European regiments, num- 
bering G,3Q0 bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, together 
with four volunteer regiments of sepoys and Madras pioneers : 
in all, about 11,300 men. To meet this force, the French 
general could only muster 2,000 Europeans and a body of un- ' 
disciplined African slaves. The English army disembarked at 
Grand Baye on tho 29thiNovember, and tho next day marched 
towards Port Louis, the capital of the island. The French 
could expect to offer only a partial resistance to this over- 
whelming force, and the general, unwilling to sacrifice the lives 
of brave men in a hopeless contest, surrendered the island on 
fair and honourable terms. 

Expedition to The subjugation of Holland by Napoleon placed 
Ja«, isii the Dutch settlements in the eastunder his control, 
and it was deemed important to the interests of British com- 
merce to occupy them. An expedition was accordingly sent 
to the spice islands, in 1S09, and the chief of the group, 
Amboyna, rendered memorable in the annals of the Company 
by the massacre of their agentj in 1612, was occupied after a 
feeble resistance. Banda and Ternate were surrendered soon 
after, and of the great colonial empire which the Dutch had 

£ 2 
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been two centuries in erecting;, nothing remained to them but 
the island of Java. Lord Minto had received the sanction of 
the Court of Directors to proceed against it, .and had summoned 
to Ids counsels Mr., afterwards Sir Stamford, Baffles, a member 
of the Government of Penang, who had acquired a knowledge 
of the languages, the condition and the interests of the various 
tribes in the Eastern archipelago superior to that of any other 
European. No time was lost, after the reduction of the 
Mauritius, in fitting out an expedition for the conquest of the 
island, and Lord Minto determined to accompany it, though ia 
the capacity of a volunteer. It consisted of uinety sail, on which 
were embarked about 6,000 European troops, and the same 
number of sepoys. It was the largest European armament 
which had ever traversed the eastern BeaB. Its departure was 
delayed by various causes, and it did not reach the rendezvous 
at Malacca before the 1st June, 1811. The monsoon had 
already set in, and both the usual rentes to Java were deemed 
inexpedient, if not impracticable. Captain Grcigh, the com- 
mander of a brig, Btrongly recommended the passage along 
the south-west coast of Borneo, which he had recently sur- 
veyed, in which the fleet would be sheltered from the fury of 
the monsoon, and assisted by the bre«zes from the land. This 
opinion was Btrongly supported by Mt. Baffles, and as 
strenuously opposed by the naval commanders. The question 
was referred to Lord Minto, who decided on adopting Captain 
Greigh’s suggestion, instead of yielding to advico which 
would. have obliged him to defer the attempt to the next year, 
and entailed boundless confusion, and ,a prodigious expendi- 
ture. ITe led the way in. the “ Modesto ” frigate, commanded 
by his son ; the whole fleet cleared the intricate channels with- 
out a single accident, and anchored in the hay of Batavia, on 
the 4th August. 

Ptrengt» bt tut Since the occupation of the island by the French, 
tattoo, ion. Khpolcdn. had been indefatigable in bis efforts to 
complete its defences. Ho sent out large reinforcements, and 
munitions of war, and, above all, an officer in whom, ho had 
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confidence, General Dacndqjs, who levied heavy contributions, 
and paid little attention to tho convenience of the colonists, 
in Ills anxiety to construct new and formidable works in the 
vicinity of the capital. The entire body of troops under his 
command was reckoned at 17,000, of whom 13,000 were concen- 
trated for the defence of Fort Cornells, eight miles inland from 
Batavia. The capital of the island was occupied without 
resistance, and the military post at Wcltevreden, with its 
stores and ammunition, and three hundred pieces of cannon, 
was surrendered, after a sharp action, aud tho English force 
advanced against Cornelia. For some unexplained cause, 
General Daendels had been recalled, and his post given to 
General Jaensens, the officer who had surrendered the Capo 
of Good Hope to tho English squadron four years before. The 
emperor, at his final audience, reminded him of this disaster, 
and said “ Sir, remember that a French general docs not allow 
himself to be captured a second time." Jaensens, after 
assuming the command, made tho most strenuous efforts to 
render the position of Cornelia, which was strong by nature, 
impregnable by art, well knowing that as soon as the rains set 
in, the malaria of the Batavian marshes would constrain tho 
English to raise the sifge and retire. Comelis was an en- 
trenched camp between two rivers, one of which was not 
fordable, and the other was defended by formidable redoubts 
and batteries. The entire circumference of tho camp was five 
miles, and it was protected by 300 pieces of cannon. 

_ „ . _ The British Commander-in-chief, Sir Samuel 

capture of cor- Ahmuty, decided at first to assail it by regular 
^neu», su. approaches, but the attempt was soon found to 
demand such laborious exertions as the men were unequal to 
under a tropical sun. It was resolved, therefore, to carry it by 
a coup de main, and this brought into play the daring spirit of 
Colonel Gfifespie, of Yeffore renown, *to whom the enterprise 
was committed. His column marched Boon after midnight on 
the 26th August, and came upon the redoubt as the day began 
to dawn. His rear division had not come up, but he felt that 
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the smallest delay would prove fatal to his plans, and he was 
confident that the missing troops would be made aware of his 
position and hasten to join him, by the report of the firing. 
The redoubt was immediately attacked, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. Colonel Gillespie then took possession 
of the frail bndge, which the enemy had unaccountably left 
standing', and the demolition of winch would have been a 
serious, if not fatal, impediment, and, with the aid of the rear 
division, which had by this time joined him, earned a second 
redoubt. The overwhelming impetuosity- of hi3 troops cap- 
tured all the others in succession , till he found himself in the 
foreground of the enemy’s reserve, and of a large body of 
cavalry, posted with powerful artillery in front of the barracks 
and lesser fort. They were vigorously attacked, chiefly by the 
59th, and driven from their position, when the Colonel, placing 
himself at the bead of the dragoons and horse artillery, pur- 
sued the fugitives for ten miles, and completed the defeat and 
disorganisation of the whole French army. Thus was Java 
won in a single morning, and by the efforts of a single officer. 
The loss of the French was severe, and 6,000 of their troops, 
chiefly Europeans, were made prisoners, but the victory cost 
the British 900 in killed and wount^d, of whom S3 were 
officers. General Jaensens retired to Samarang, with about 
8,000 native soldiers, hut after several skirmishes with the 
detachments sent in pursuit of him, he found that no depen- 
dence was to he placed on his Javanese and Malay sepoys, 
and, notwithstanding the warning of his master, was con- 
strained to give himself up a second time, and surrender Java 
and all its dependencies. 1 < 

Ef*onof Some of the native chiefs of the island man!- 

r-»Ut« c&tets, fested a disposition to take advantage of the con- 
fusion of the times to throw off the European yoke ; 
and tbo Sultan of Djojcl&rta declared war against the English 
and called upon the Javanese to rise and recover their inde- 
pendence. Colonel Gillespie conducted a force against his 
capital, which was protected by a high rampart and batteries. 
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mounted -with a hundred pieces of cannon, and manned by 
17,000 troops, independently of an armed population calculated 
at 100,000. It was carried by storm, and another wreath was 
added to the laurels* of that gallant officer. The Court of 
Directors had granted their sanction to the expedition with no 
other object than to extinguish the power of the French, and 
to obtain security for their own ships and commerce in the 
eastern seas. Hence, they gave instructions that if it proved 
successful, the fortifications should be levelled with the ground, 
the arms and ammunition distributed among the natires, and 
tlio island evacuated. It is difficult to conceive that 60 bar- 
barous a policy, which must inevitably have consigned every 
European on the island to destruction, could ever have been 
seriously entertained by an association of civilised men in the 
nineteenth century. But Lord hlinto was not disposed to put 
weapons into the hands of the natives, and abandon the Dutch 
colonists, without arms or fortresses, to their vindictive 
passions, — to undo the work of two centuries, and resign that 
noble island to the reign of barbarism. He determined to 
•etain it, and committed the command of the army to Colonel 
jillcspic, and the government to Mr. Baffles, under whose 
wise and liberal administration it continued to flourish for 
several years. 

6upor*e«ion Having thus established tho power of Britain in 
of Loni Minto, tlio eastern archipelago, and given security to her 
IjI ” commerce by expelling the French from every 

harbour in the east, Lord Minto returned to Calcutta early in 
1812, and soon after learned that he had been superseded in 
tjic Government. The usual term of office was considered to 
extend to seven years, and Lord Minto had intimated to the 
Directors lus wish to bo relieved from the Government early in 
1814. But the Prince Regent was impatient to bestow this 
lucrative appointment on the favourite fcf the day, tho Earl of 
Moira, who had recently been employed, though without 
rucccss, in attempting to form ’a new ministry’. Under the 
flotation of tho Board of Control, tho chairman of the Court 
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of Directors was reluctantly obliged to move n resolution for 
the immediate rveal or Ixml 31 in to. CincutaiUincca detained 
Ixird Moira in England longer tlian lio expected 5 be di>l tot 
reach Calcutta before October, 1813, ontf l<otd jUnto, who fciJ 
l>een intermediately honoured with a step in the jx > crnge, <k"J 
not embark till within a few months of the period which he 
had himself fixed for ius departure, but the determination to 
inflict on him the indignity of removal, in the midst of an 


administration in which there had been no fafluro and no«c«t 
of dissatisfaction, wag dishonourable equally to the Ministry 
and to their royal master. 

ts» iiaurrti return of Jjord 3Iinfo from Java, it 

— tsr-ir orijia, became necessary, for the first time, to order 
100 -iroo droops into the field to Trpel the Pindarc-is, who 
twl buret into the province of Buudickuttd, and threatened 
the great commercial mart of Jlirzaporc. Tho earliest trace 
of tho Pindarccs, ns a lx>dy of mounted freebooters, is found 
in the struggles of tho 3rnhrattag with Atirungwbc towards 
tho close of the seventeenth century ; bat they come more 
distinctly into notice under the Peshwa, tho first Bajee Ibu- 
A large detachment of them accompanied tho JIahratta expe- 
dition against Ahmed Shah Abdalee, and fiharcd *0 tho 
disaster of I’aniput. After tho lVshwa had delegated the 
chargo of maintaining the Mahratta power In Hindostan to 
his lieutenants, Sindia and Uolkar, the Pindarccs Were ranged 
under their standards and designated, respectively, the Sindia 
Shahee and tho Uolkar Shabec Pindarces ; hut they were not 
allowed to pitch their tents within tho encampment of tho 
Mahratta princes, nor were their leaders nt first permitted to 
sit in their presence. A body of theso freebooters accom- 
panied Tokajee Uolkar Into Hindoslan in 17G0, and he 
bestowed on the leader tho zurce putun, or golden flag of dis- 
tinction, which served 1 to keep his band generally faithful to 
the house of Uolkar. Two other hordes followed the fortunes 
of MaMajee and Dowlut Raofeindia in their expeditions to the 
Deccan and Dindostan. But tho connection of the Pindarce 
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leaders with the Mahratta princes was always loose and uncer- 
tain, and regulated more by the principle of convenience than 
of fealty. The princes found it useful to attach to their camp 
a large body of freebooters, who received no pay, and were 
content with an unlimited licence to plunder,' and wero always 
ready to complete the work of destruction in the districts 
which the Mahrattas invaded. The Pindaree leaders, on their 
part, found it advantageous “to enjoy a connection, however 
indirect, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in case of emergency. But this relation- 
ship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering the districts 
of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor did it 
prevent the Mahratta princes from seizing the leaders after 
any of their successful expeditions, and obliging them to 
surrender the best part of tbeir plunder. 

Two of the leaders, Heerun and Burrun, in the 
kadmTuos. su ' te °* Sindia, offered their sendees, soon after 
the death of Malidajee, to the raja of Bhopal to 
plunder the territories of the raja of Nagpore, with whom he 
was at war. Their offer was prudently declined, on which 
they proceeded to Nagpore in quest of professional employ- 
ment, and were readily engaged by tho raja’ to *lay waste the 
lands of Bhopal, which they accomplished so effectively that it 
was a quarter of a centary before the country recovered from 
tho effect of their ravages. On their return to Nagpore, the 
raja did not scruple to attack their encampment and completely 
tlcspoiMhem of tho rich booty they had collected in this expedi- 
tion. Burrun was thrown into confinement, which ho did not 
survive. Heerun took refuge with Sindia, and died soon after, 
when his two sons, Dost Mahomed and Wassil Mahomed, 
collected his scattered followers and reorganized the band. 
The leadership of Bumin’s Pindarees devolved on Chccloo, by 
birth a Jant, who was purchased when a child, during a famine, 
by a Pindaree, and trained up to the profession. His, superior 
abilities and his daring spirit of enterprize gave him the fore- 
most rank in the troop, and recommended him to tho notice of 
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Dowlut Bao Sindia, who took a large body of his followers 
with him in. the expedition to Hindostau in 1805, 17111011 has 
been already alluded to. lie was rewarded with a jageer, and 
the title of nabob, which he engraved ou his seal, in the pomp- 
ous style of an oriental prince. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Nirnar, amidst the rugged lulls and wild fastnesses which 
he between the Neibudda and the Vindya range. Prom this 
point, his Pindarees were dispatched in every direction on 
plundering expeditions, from which even tho territories ol 
Shidia, were not alwayB exempted. vEtia armies wcie con- 
sequently sent in succession to leduco tho Pindaree bands, 
hut were as constantly baffled aa the JVfoguI armies had been 
by the Malirattas, at the beginning of their career, Sindia, 
at length deemed it convenient to patch np a peace with 
Oheetoo, and to cede five districts to him to preserve the rest 
of liis dominions from plunder. 

Kureem Khan, another Pindaree leader of note, 
ffiT Khaa ‘ ■wa 3 » Bohilla, or Patau, who entered the service 
of Sindia at an early age, and at the battle of 
Kurdla acquired a rich harvest of plunder in the Nizams 
camp, which enabled him to increase tho strength of his pre- 
datory band. ’In tho course of he obtained an assign- 

ment of lands from Sindia, together with a title, aud married 
into the noble family of Bhopal. • He was hold, active, and 
ambitious, and by the gradual encroachments which the distrac- 
tion of the times enabled him to make on the dominions both 
of Sindia and Holkar, lie had, by ISOfi, acquired possession 
a little principality, yielding sixteen Lacs of rupees a-ycar. Ho 
enlisted infantry, cast cannon, ‘formed a body of houselV'M 
troops, and increased his Pindarees to 10,000 and for the first 
time a Pindaree chief appeared likely to become a territorial 
prince. But Sindia had no idea of permitting this develop- 
ment, and resolved to crush his rising power. He accordingly 
proceeded to Ids capital ou tjve pretence of a ftvcodly visit* and 
Kureem Khan advanced to meet him with a state little inferior 
to his own, and presented him with a tluone comjjosed of a lac 
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and a quarter of rupees. Sindia treated him with the utmost 
condescension and engaged to grant all his requests. The 
Pindarce was completely thrown off his guard, and was 
persuaded to pay his parting visit to Sindia for the confirma- 
tion of these promises with a very slender retinue. lie was 
received with distinction, hnt after the first compliments had 
passed, Sindia withdiew from the tent, under 6omo excuse, 
when a body of armed men rushed in and secured Kureem 
Khan, who was hurried off to Gwalior, where ho was detained 
in confinement for four yelrs. Meanwhile, Sindia’s territories 
were' devastated without mercy by his Pindarec adherents, 
under the command of his nephew. An offer of six lacs of 
rupees was at length made for the release of Kureem Khan, 
which was, after much discussion, accepted, and the freebooter 
obtained his liberty. But it was not long before Sindia had 
cause to repent of an act dictated only by avarice. The 
PindaTees flocked to Kureem Khan’s standard in such num- 
bers that he speedily acquired more extensive territories and 
power than he had enjoyed before bis captivity. Cheetoo was 
induced to join him with the whole of his force, and an alli- 
ance was likewise formed with Ameer Khan, then in the 
spring-tide of his career, Thqjr united force did not fall short 
of 60,000 horse, and from the palace to the cottage, every one 
in Central India was filled with consternation at this portentous 
association of men whose only vocation was plunder. Happily, 
the union was short lived. Cheetoo, who had always cherished 
the hostility of a rival towards Kureem Khan, was prevailed 
on to desert him, and Sindiji, whose territories he was laying 
waste with fire and sword, sent one of his ablest generals 
against him. His camp was assaulted and broken up, and he 
sought an asylum with Ameer Khan, who made him over to 
his nephew, Guffoor Khan, and Toolsee-bye, at Indore, by whom 
he was detained three years. 

Tb*ir »ystem These were the acknowledged leaders of the Pin- 

or funder, daree association, to whose encampment the minor 

cliiefs flocked with their adherents when the season 
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arrived for their annual forays. The ranis of the Piadares 
■were constantly replenished by horsemen discharged from tie 
service of regular Governments, or in want of employment aad 
subsistence ; by miscreants expelled' from the community for 
their crimes, or men pnrsned by the importunity of their credi- 
tors, or who were weaiy of a peaceable life and of regular 
occupation. The Pindarec system thus afforded to every oimi- 
nal not only a safe asylum, but active employment of the most 
exciting character, to the utter destruction of all the wholesome 
restraints of society. The predatory standard was generally 
raised at the Dussera festival, towards the end of October, 
when the rains ceased and the rivers became fordable. A 
leader of experience and acknowledged courage was selected 
under whom a body of four or five thousand was ranged for 
the expedition. They were all mounted, two-fifths of them on 
good horses, armed with a spear from twelve to eighteen feet 
m length, and the remainder with a variety of weapons of in* 
ferior quality. Each horseman was provided with a few cakes 
for himself and a bag of grain for his horse, and these supplies 
were replenished as they proceeded, plundering from village to 
village. They were not encumbered with tents or baggage, 
and moved often at a speed of .forty or fifty miles a-day, and 
even of sixty in case of emergency, and were thus enabled to t 
baffle all pursuit, Neither were they fettered by any preju- 
dices 0 f caste, or any compunctions of tenderness, or any 
scruples of conscience. Their vocation was to plunder, and not 
to fight, and they fled whenever they encountered any resist* 
anc ®’. Tte 7 ’"’ere the most dastardly brigands on record, and 
the history’ of their career is not relieved by a single humane, or 
even romantic action. The atrocities they committed on man 
and woman almost exceed belief. Unable to remain long in 
any one spot, the greatest despatch was required to complete 
the plunder of the village, and the most horrible tortures were 
^flirted to hasten the discovery of property. On their arrival 
in any locality terror and dismay at once seized upoa the help* 
less inhabitants ; villages were to be seen in a blaze, wounded 
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of India, and it becomes necessary to review the effect they 
produced on the welfare of the country. After twenty-live 
years of unsatisfactory experiments in revenue settlements, 
the Government in England, and Lord Cornwallis in India, by 
a generous and noble inspiration, resolved at once to constitute 
the zemindars who had to this time been the simple collectors 
of the revenue, or rather the “ hereditary administrators of 
the revenue, with a beneficial interest in the land,” the actual 
proprietors of every estate in Bengal and Behar, and to make 
a permanent and irrevocable settlement with them, when only 
two-thirds of the land were under culture. But the great boon 
thus conferred was saddled with one condition, which proved 
fatal to the great majority of them. Under the Alahomedan 
government the zemindar, when he fell into arrears, was 
summoned either to Dacca, or Jloorshcdabad, and subjected 
to great indignities, and sometimes even to torture, till he 
made provision for paying them up; but he was rarely de- 
prived of his zemindaree. This system of coercion was 
repugnant to the British character, and tho penalty of eviction 
was adopted in its stead. The zemindar was required to 
discharge every instalment of revenue on the day on which it 
fell due, and, on the first failure, his estate was put up to sale 
by auction, and knocked 3own to the highest bidder; but 
punctuality is not, in any circumstances, an oriental virtue, 
least of all in pecuniary matters. The zemindars had been 
brought up in prodigality and improvidence ; they fell rapidly 
into arrears, and were inexorably sold up. In the course of 
seven years, dating from 1733, most of the great zemindars 
who had survived the Commotions of more than a century, 
were ejected from the estates of which they had been recently 
declared the sole proprietors. It was a great social revolution, 
affecting mote than a third of the tenures of land in a conn tty 
tho size of England. In some respects ftus eviction was inju- 
rious to tho people, for tho old zemindars had lived in the 
bosom of their tenantry for generations, and being almost exclu- 
sively Hindoos, had laid themselves out to promote their social 
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anel religions festivities. They maintained large households, and 
expended with a lavish hand, in their circle, the sums which 
had been drawn, probably by extortion, from tho ryote. The 
estates thus brought to the hammer were bought by the new 
aristocracy of wealth, winch had grown up in the political, the 
commercial, and the judicial service of the Company, and with 
the growth of trade and the security of property. They were 
often absentees, and in every case strangers to the rye ts, and 
all the beneficial ties which had associated the agricultural 
population with the old zemindars w^re thus dissolved. Bat 
tbe breaking up of these unwieldy zemindarees, equal in some 
cases to entire districts, was by no means unfavourable to the 
extension of cultivation, and tho general improvement of tho 
couatry. 

caiMitian ortti. Th6 settlement of 1793, howorer, made M 
riou, 1793— adequate provision for protecting tho riglit3 ana 
Interests of the ryot. After a century of dis- 
cussion, it is now admitted that tho ryot was the ancient 
hereditary proprietor of tho soil, possessing all tho privileges 
of ownership, hut hound to pay a certain proportion of the 
produce of every field, generally three-fifths, to the Govern- 
ment. Tills principle is enshrined in tho ancient Hindoo maxim, 
“ whoso is tho sweat, his Is tho land." In some parts of India 
the rig] it of tho ryot to his land is designated by a word 
which signifies indestructible. Tenant right, indeed, appears 
to have been from timo immemorial tho basis of all revenue 
systems. Tho Mogul settlement of Akbar, in 1582, was made 
with tho ryots. After a minute surrey and a careful valuation 
of the lands, field by field, his great! financial minister, Toiler 
Mull, fixed tho proportion of tho produce calculated in money,, 
which was to lx? paid by each cultivator to the state; and 
this scale remained without alteration till tho days of Ix>rd 
Cornwallis, who acknowledged it to bo tho and, or funda- 
mental rent. Tho Mogul government appointed revenue 
officers, subsequently called zemindars, to collect the public 
dues from each village, granting them a commission of about 
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tea per cent., or its equivalent in land. Tho office was neces- 
sarily invested ■with large powers, and gradually became here- 
ditary, and the zemindar came to occupy the position of the 
fiscal representative of* government within his circle. When- 
ever the nabob was anxious to augment his revenues, he 
levied an additional impost on the gross payments of the 
zemindars, and they distributed the assessment on tho ryots, 
generally in proportion to their rents, which thus became the 
standard of supplementary taxation. These cesses were 
usually legalised by thepabob’s Government, but tho zemindar 
often abused his power and levied arbitrary and unauthorized 
benevolences on the helpless ryot for his own exclusive 
benefit, the jumma, or rent all the while remainiug the same. 
The settlement of Lord Cornwallis provided that all these 
cesses should be consolidated with the rent, and embodied 
in a pottah> or written lease 5 and it peremptorily prohibited the 
exaction of any additional imposts. For the protection of tho 
ryot it was ordained that the ancient and hereditary Xhoodcaat 
ryot, who had been in possession of his fields twelve years 
before the settlement, should he liable to no enhancement of 
Ins rent, and that from ryots with the right of occupancy of a 
later date, the demand should not exceed the pergunna or cus- 
tomary rate, as recorded in Aie register of the villago account- 
ant. The zemindar did not therefore, at the period of the 
settlement, receive an absolute estate, with all the English 
adjuncts of ownership, nor was he at liberty to let the lands 
by competition. The ancient and still recognised rights of the 
ryots imposed an effectual limitation on hi 3 movements, and he 
was amenable to the citfd courts if he infringed those rights. 
A. targe field was still left for improving his income 5 first, by 
planting new men on his waste lauds, which he was at liberty 
to let for whatever stun he could obtain ; and, secondly, by in- 
ducing the old ryots to cultivate the mo3o valuable articles of 
produce, inasmuch as he was entitled, according to tho custom 
of the country, to demand higher lints from the fields on which 
they were raised. The rule of proportion is the ancient and 
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prescript.! » standard of assessment in tlio land of Jltuioo. It 
b tho Indian solution of ono of tbo most intricate and ini- 
portant of social questions. It is equally applicable to every’ 
stage of improvement, and it gives the? zemindar, since ho has 
been endowed with tho rights of tho Government, an equitable 
shaio of the increased value of his estate, wliflo it prevents 
Ins giaspmg the whole of it, and crushing tho ryot. 1'heeo 
restrictions on the zemindar at the time when ho received the 
boon of proprietorship were in accordanco with tho usages of 
the country, and wore intended, as the Court of Directors said, 

“ to protect the ryot from being improperly disturbed in his pos- 
sessions, or subjected to unwarrantable exactions." The Go- 
vernment likowiso reserved tho power of enacting rcgulalions 
at any future time for the welfare and protection of tho ryots. 
But this protection, instead of being steadily and honourably 
maintained, has been gradually weakened. By tho 5th Regu- 
lation of 1812 , the zemindars were allowed, except in tho ca90 
of hereditary Ihoodcast ryots, to form engagements on any 
conditions which suited them, and they immediately inter- 
preted it to signify that they had authority to dispossess even 
ryots with aright of occupancy if they refused to submit to 
their demands. From that timo tho courso of legislation 
has invariably been udverso to the interests and rights of tho ( 
iy ots, till, in 1 850, an Act was passed to « prevent illegal enac- 
tions and extortions in connection with demands for rent," and 
to restore tho ryot to tho condition in which tho Government 
pledged itself to sustain him by tho sacred compact of 1793 . 
nstira/ni and ^ l0 condition of the ryot was f url her deteriorated 

.uMcumg, by tho power of summary and unlimited distraint 
^ with which the landlord was armed by Regulation 

• of 1799 . It afforded him the most ample means of oppression, 
apd was regarded tliroughout tho country with feelings -of 
intense horror. Tho Wretchedness of the ryot urns consummated 
by tho system of euh-letting which came in with thepennanent 
settlement. The zemindar, having now obtained a distinct pro- 
perty m Ida estate, parcelled it out at enhanced rates, on leases 
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of two or three years to fanners, who in their turn sub-let it to 
others at a still higher rate. Thd sub-Iettiag often descended 
to tho fourth grade. The accumulated demand was extorted 
from the cultivator by every ingenuity of oppression, and by 
threatening him with the awful penalties of the law of distraint. 
The rapid succession of these hungry adventurers was fatal to 
tho interests of the ryot, who lamented his unhappy fate, in his 
own homely language, in having “ three bellies to fill” in addi- 
tion to those of his oxvj i family. He paid the extortionate 
demand while there was anything left in his hnt, or as long as 
his tnuhajun, or money-lender, would supply him with money or 
grain, and then deserted liis village, and too often took to 
dacoity. The country thus became impoverished and de- 
populated ; and fivo years of sub-letting was found sufficient 
to reduce tho number of houses in a village from a hundred to 
forty, and the cultivation in the same proportion. As the 
peasant moved off the land, tho wild hogs took possession of 
it, and the increase of tho one was an unerring index of tho 
decay of tho other. Under tho. operation of this system of 
sub-Ictting, and the exactions to which it gave rise, the district 
of Nuddca, within forty miles of Calcutta, was pronounced in 
1810 to be the finest hog-huSiting field in Bengal. 

CtMiadroa- acquisition of the ceded and conquered 

n'lrirdpro- provinces, which now constitute the Agra Presi- 
' nt *' ,839 ‘ deucy, Lord Wellesley, who considered a permanent 
settlement indispensable to agricultural improvement, engaged, 
in 1803, to bestow it on them after the expiration of tho 
decennial leases. Tho pibmiso was confirmed in 1805. But 
Sirtleorgc Barlow and Lord Slinto were so anxious to confer 
this blessing, as they deemed it, on the provinces, that com- 
missioners were nppoiated to carry tho new system into effect 
before the termination of tho old arrangements. But they 
found tho revenue department a mass of confusion ; they could 
obtain no reliable information regartiing the tenures of land, or 
the rights of property, or the resources of the districts, or the 
means aud prospects of improving them. There were exten- 
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sive waste lands without a proprietor, and a fourth of tbf 
arable land was untilled Mr. Tucker, a member of the com 
mission, and the highest financial authority in India, stated, 
in spite of his attachment to the principles of a permanent settle- 
ment, that lie did not consider these provinces prepared for it, 
and that it would entail a heavy and irretrievable sacrifice of 
revenue, without any corresponding benefit to those connected 
with the land. Lord Minto and his colleagues, however, con* 
travel ted Mr. Tucker’s opinions and conclusions, and continued 
to maintain the necessity of an immediate and permanent settle- 
ment. But the Court of Directors, whose sanction was neces- 
sary to confirm the arrangement, suddenly changed their 
opinions in 1813, and prohibited the formation of any such 
settlement at any future time. This repudiation liad all the 
appearance of a breach of faith with the zemindars of the north- 
west ; but under the periodical settlements which were made, 
the revenues were increased fifty per cent., by a crore and a 
quarter of rupees a-year, leaving the ryot a rag and a hovel. 

The Madras Presidency consisted of the five 
fh^rdras 0 ' northern sircars acquired by Lord Clive in 1765, 
fsoT-iais' A 1 ® conquests made by Lord Cornwallis in 1733, 
and the acquisitions tf Lord Wellesley seven years 
later. The Supreme Government, -enamoured of the zemindaice 
system, determined to extend it to the Madras territories, ho 
zemindars, however, were to be found, hut, under orders from 
Calcutta, some who appeared to answer the description were 
at length discovered, or created, in the older provinces, and a 
settlement was commenced with them. Soon after an attempt 
to make village settlements was advocated by the Boatd of 
Revenue, and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. But, a ^ cr 
repeated vacillations, it was resolved to abandon both plan?, 
and to adopt the^ryotwary system, which was created and 
matured by a little band of soldiers, of whom Sir ThomM 
Munro, with whose name It is identified, was the most eminent. 
He assumed that the Government was the absolute proprietor 
Of the land, to the entire exclusion of all individual rights. 
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The settlement, was to he made from year to year with each 
xyot, and the assessment was to be equal to one-third of the 
produce. After the lands had been surveyed and classified and 
assessed, the pot ail, oi head man of the village, when the 
ploughing season began, distributed the fields among the 
villagers, who were not permitted to Select their own lands, 
but constrained to take the good and the inferior in duo pro- 
portion. When the season was sO far advanced that a jndg- 
ment could be formed of the crop, the rent of the year was 
fixed, nominally, by the European officer, but, in practice, by a 
native, called a tehsildar , who was generally imported from 
another village to prevent loss to the revenue from local influ- 
ences. If the crop of particular fields failed, the deficiency 
was assessed on the whole village to the extent of ten per 
cent., which was often as much as the ryot himself received 
for the labour of the year. Bat the cultivator, though debarred 
from choosing his fields, was responsible for the rent of those 
arbitrarily allotted to him, and the collector had power to con- 
fine, punish, and flog him if he obstinately refused to cultivate 
them. If these oppressions drove him from his village, the 
collector followed him wherever he might go, and caused him 
to mate good the assessment. The system was aptly de- 
scribed by the Board of Revenue as one which “ bound the 
ryot by force to the plough, compelled him to till land acknow- 
. lodged to be over-assessed, dragged him back if he absconded, 
deferred the demand upon him till the crop came to maturity 
and then took from him all that could he obtained, and left 
him nothing hut his bullocks and his seed grain,” and even 
thf$e he waa often obliged to dispose of. Successful efforts 
have been made during the last sixty years to mitigate the 
more flagrant evils of this system, but it is inherently and in- 
curably vicious. It operates as a checkin industry; it per- 
petuates a state of poverty throughout the country ; it pre- 
vents the growth of capital and Jhe accumulation of landed 
property, and it deprives the Government of the powerful 
support of a landed aristocracy. 
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A brief review of tiie working of the Cornwallis 
CMIJirispn- ... „ , , , , 

donee 1793 — institutions or cm] and criminal jurisprudence ana 
1,K police during this period of twenty years may be 

found interesting. Under the native Governments, all the func- 
tions connected with revenue, justice, and police were concen- 
trated in the same individual, — nabob, zemindar, or village 
agent. Even where the Government did little to give justice 
to the people, it left them at liberty to procure it for them- 
selves. For some time before the introduction of British rule, 
the judicial machinery appears to hav<*become deranged ; but 
those who administered the rough forms of justice then in use 
had still the advantage of belonging to the country, of being 
assimilated to the people in language and religion, conversant 
with their usages, and not altogether indifferent to their good 
opinion. Their proceedings were simple and tbeir decisions 
summary and final, and generally conformable to equity and 
good sense. The British Government, as a foieign power 
legislating for a conquered people, might have been expected 
to adopt a simple and intelligible system of jurisprudence, 
which could be easily worked. But Lord Cornwallis lived in 
an age when English law was considered the perfection of 
reason, and he took it for bis modqj. His code was an intri- 
cate and perplexing network of law, and the machinery he con- 
structed for administering it was clogged with technical rules 
and complicated forms. The business of the court was con- 
ducted in a language foreign to the judge, the suitors, and the 
witnesses. The judges who presided in it, and who regulated 
all its proceedings, were imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, feelings, opinions, prejudices, and moral habits of the 
people, and some of them were pronounced by their own 
brethren to be unfit for any branch of the service. The novelty 
of a court established for the exclusive cognisance of civil 
Suits, attracted crowds of suitors. Every t^ti -who had a claim, 
Or could manufacture one, listened to the new court, and un- 
bounded scope was given to tlio national passion for litigation. 
The demand for justice, or law, soon began to exceed the 
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means of supply. In tlic year 1797, the number of suits instl • 
tuted amounted to 330,000, and such was the pressure of 
business that some of the judges wore known to conduct two 
or three cases at the same time. To secure perfect justice, 
appeal was allowed on appeal, but as the privilege was resorted 
to only to gairi time, or to evade immediate payment, or to 
harass an opponent, it only served to impede tbo course of 
justice, and to defeat its own object. The judicial system 
speedily became so cumbrous and unwieldy, that serious appre- 
hensions were entertained of its breaking down altogether. To 
reduce the files, legal fees were multiplied, in the hope of dis- 
couraging litigation. During Lord Minto’s administration, 
various expedients were adopted in the courts in which the 
European judges presided, to expedite tho progress of justice, 
but with only partial success. Some additional courts were 
established, hut the cost of the judicial establishments which 
had risen in fifteen years, from thirty to eighty lacs of rupees 
a-year, began to excite alarm. Tho only real improvement of 
the time, consisted in increasing the number and tho pay of 
the moonsiffs, who decided half the cases in tlio country. Their 
allowances were actually raised to fifty rupees a-month, but 
the most violent prejudices 9 gainst the employment of native 
agency in the department. of civil justice still continued to 
reign among tho civilian judges, who considered that the want 
of integrity rendered it impossible for them to decide justly. 
Yet the existing system combined both the evils of European 
inefficiency and native venality. The helpless and bewildered 
European who sat on th§ bench, and whom it was the object 
of all parties to mystify, in most cases placed confidence in his 
able and astute shristadar , or head ministerial officer, who thus 
acquired such iniluenco in the court, as to be able to boast, and 
with perfect truth, that it was “he who^ecreed, and he who 
dismissed.” Hence the object of the suitor was,— in the 
homely phrase of the day, — “to paake the crooked mouth of 
the shristadar straight.” His evening levee was Ciowded; 
justice was sold to the highest bidder, and -that office became^ 
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one of greater power and emolument than that of the judge 
himself. 

The provisions for criminal jurisprudence and 
praaen**Ma tho P°^ C6 resulted in the same disappointment 
is!* *' l79J ~ zemindars were formerly entrusted with the 

responsibility of the police, but as they had in 
some cases abused the power — in India all power is in all 
places abused — they were divested of it in 1793; and tho 
duty was committed to an officer styled a daroga. The districts 
were unwieldy ; — that of Midnapore vfas fifty miles in breadth, 
and a hundred and thirty in length ; — and some of them 
contained a million of inhabitants. It was impossible for the 
magistrate, weighed down as he was with duties at the station^ 
to visit his jurisdiction and check abuses. The daroga became a 
prince in his own circle. He was usually selected from the 
servants and dependants of the magistrate ; he was inadequately 
paid by the state, hut indemnified himself by extortion, and 
reaped a harvest from every crime. He inflicted unheard-of 
tortures on the people, beating and binding and starring them 
at his pleasure* and often scorching them with torches. It 
was this officer who apprehended accused or suspected persons, 
and sent them in to the magistrate with a train of witnesses. 
The magistrate, who was also loaded with the charge of cinl 
justice, was often unable for months to take up tho case, and 
to decide whether the party should be released or committed 
for trial to tho court of circuit when it arrived. During this 
period the accused or suspected person was kept in confine- 
ment, at his own expense, amidst .the contamination of the 
gaol, and in one district there were at one time no fewer tfr®* 
fifteen hundred individuals awaiting the leisure of tho magis- 
trate to investigate the charges against them. 
x*wity. ms. The P£ riod under review was marked by a great 

increase in tho crime of dacoi ty, or gang robbciy- 
It had been tho curse of Bengal throughout British rule, and 
probably, long before ; but it received a fresh stimulus from 
tho oppression of tho sob -letting system and tho vices of the 



police arrangements. Tho great body of the dacoiLi followed 
their occupation of agriculturists and mechanics by day, and tho 
vocation of dacoity by night, under the guidance of profes- 
sional leaders. They were generally a«“«cmbled in gangs of 
forty or fifty by ono of the acknowledged chiefs, who organised 
the expedition against Borne* wealthy shopkeeper or money- 
lender, or some one who had given information against them. On 
reaching tho rendezvous, a priest performed a religious servico 
to propitiate Doorga, tho goddess of thieves, to whom a portion 
of their spoil was deleted. They then lighted their torches 
and proceeded to tho Tillage, often letting off a gun to warn 
the villagers to remain within doors. Tho houso marked for 
plunder was eurroanded, and the inmates tortured to reveal 
their property. Tho gang then departed with their plunder, 
and resumed their usual occupations the next morning. Tho 
great object of the villagers was to conceal tire robbery, in 
order to avoid a visit from the daroga, whom they dreaded 
more than the dacoits. When ho was able to obtain information 
of buc1» an occurrence, he camo down on tho village, ecized tho 
most respectable householders, and exacted all they would pay 
to escape being sent up, either os suspected accomplices or as 
witnesses, to tho magistrate's court, forty or fifty miles distant, 
to bo indefinitely detained, or fleeced by his native officers. Tho 
dread of being obliged to give evidence also operated power- 
fully in keeping the crime concealed. Under tho established 
judicial system, tho chances of the dacoit’s escape greatly 
exceeded those of his conviction, and, if liberated, ho never 
failed to wreak his vcpgcancc on the witnesses, sometimes to 
•the extent to putting them and their families to death. Hence, 
when a requisition for evidence reached a village, it was no 
uncommon thing to find it at onco emptied of all its inhabitants. 
To remedy this “jmruxsirnns and disorganized state oS society, '* 
as it was aptly described in a minuto of Lord Minto, tho 
zemindar was invested with thq office of commissioner of police, 
but as he wa3 expected to bear all tho expenses connected with 
it, and was to act in subordination to the detested daroga, tho 
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scheme fell to tho ground. Special magistrates were then 
appointed to repress dacoity, one of whom was the farfamed 
linguist and poet, John Leyden; but they acted with a vigour 
beyond the laws, and apprehended men by thousands, of whom 
not one in forty was convicted. Their agency was speedily 
dispensed with, but the rigour of their proceedings served for 
a time to diminish the crime. 

_ , . It is a painful task to record the defects of the 

Cornwall!* Cornwallis system, which was once pronounced “tno 
v«tera, iai3. noblest monument of a just find liberal policy that 
was ever erected in a conquered country.” It was, undoubtedly, 
distinguished by a complete absence of selfishness and an 
earnest feeling of benevolence, and tho sterling purity of motive 
which dictated it was a legitimate object of national pride. 
But it aimed at too much, and established judicial institutions 
unsuited to the native character and habits. The permanent 
settlement was a generous and self-denying act, and it 
developed the resources of Bengal and Beliar, beyond all ex- 
pectation; but it inflicted poverty and wretchedness on the 
great body of the cultivators. A singular fatality, indeed, 
seems to have attended all our revenue settlements ia every 
province throughout an entire centuiw, as we shall repeatedly 
have occasion to remark hereafter, and though devised with 
the best intentions, they have never been successful in pro- 
moting the welfare of tbc agricultural community. The failure 
of Lord Cornwallis’s institutions was for the first time disclosed 
in the celebrated Fifth Report of the House of Commons, 
drawn up by Mr. Cumming, one of the ablest officers of the 
Board of Control. It took the public, who reposed entire con-* 
fidence in the perfection of the system, completely by surprise ; 
but it produced a salutary effect. It dissolved the dream of 
optimism in which the public authorities had indulged, and 
directed their attention to those reforms which have now been 
zealously and successfully prosecuted for half a century. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CHARTER OF 1813 — LOUD HASTDJCS’S AHJin«STRATIOX — SEPAL 
WAR, 1S14-181G. 

Tire peiiod was now approaching 1 when the 

Negotiation, far ... ... 

the Cba'tcr, question of tho exclusive privileges of tho East 
1809 1812 . jnJia Company, which had been extended for 
twenty years in 1793, was to be submitted to Parliament, 
and the President of the Board of Control placed himself in 
communication with the India House several years before tbo 
expiration of the Act. The Chairman assumed a lofty tone, 
and had the presumption to assert the right of the Company 
to all tho territories acquired in India by their armies ; but ho 
was ready to pay due attention to any modifications of tho exist- 
ing system which were not incompatible with the principle of 
leaving the commerce and the government of India in their 
hands. He proposed, moreover, that the Proprietors of India 
stock should receive enhanced dividends in proportion to the 
improvement of the revenues of India; that tho British public 
should contribute towards tbo liquidation of their debt, and 
that their privileges should be renewed for a further period of 
twenty years. The President of the Board replied that tbo 
Ministry were not prepared to encourage any arrangement 
wliich should preclude the merchants of England from em- 
barking in the trade of India, from their own ports, and in 
their own ships. The negotiation then came to a pause, and 
before it was renewed the finances of the Company had 
become totally deranged. Drafts had been drawn from Cal- 
cutta to the extent of five crores of Rupees towards the dis- 
charge of the debt in India. A crore of rupees had been 
lost by vessels which had perished at sea, or had been cap- 
tured by French privateers. The Directors were, therefore 
obliged to resort to Parliament for relief, and in June, 1810 
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a loan of a crore and a half of rupees was granted to them. 
In the following year they obtained permission to raise two 
crores on their own bonds, and in 1812 a farther loan of two 
crores and a half of rupees was sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. These embarrassments did not, however, abate the 
resolution of the Directors to insist on what they represented as 
their right — a renewal of the charter on the existing basis; 
and they refused to recommend to their constituents to accept 
it on any conditions which would despoil them of their “most 
valuable privileges.” Lord Melville, tbetpresident of the Board 
of Control, proposed, by way of compromise, to restrict the 
import trade of private merchants to London, and to subject it 
to the system of the Company’s sales 3nd management, on 
condition that the Directors should throw open the export 
trade to tho nation. The Court refused to accede to this 
arrangement, and time was thus afforded to the out-ports to 
survey their interests and to urge their claim to a participa- 
tion in the entire trade with increased energy, 
opening •>' the Tlie questions at issue between the Ministry 
atl< * India House were at length reduced to 
>»>*• the single point of opening the out-portB to tho 

admission of cargoes from India, hut upon this both the Direc- 
tors and the Proprietors determined to make a peremptory 
stand. On the 5th May, 1812, a series of resolutions was 
passed at the India Honse, which asserted that the removal 
of this trade from the port of London to the out-ports would 
break up large and important establishments, and throw thou- 
sands out of bread ; that it would increase smuggling beyond 
the possibility of control, and entail the ruin of the China trade j 
that it would reduce the Company’s dividends, depreciato 
their stock, and paralyze their power to govern India ; that 
the tranquillity and happiness of the people of India would 
thus be compromised ; that tho interests of Great Britain in 
Asia would be impaired, and even the British constitution 
itself imperilled. The Ministry were not, however, appalled 
by this phantom of calamities which the genius cf monopoly 
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had conjured up, and informed the Court that if they still 
thought the extension of commercial privileges to the nation 
incompatible with, the government of India in their hands, 
some other agency might he provided for administering it upon 
principles consistent with the interests of the public, and the 
integrity of the British constitution ; but the Court of Direc- 
tors refused to give way, and they were vigorously supported 
by the great body of the Proprietors, who regarded the admis- 
sion of the out -ports to a share in tho import trade a vital 
question, on which tlfere could be no concession. They ex- 
pressed their confidence that tho wisdom of Parliament would 
never consent to gratify a few interested speculators by 
abolishing a commercial system which had existed for two cen- 
turies, and was fortified by a dozen Acts. In conformity with 
this resolution, a petition was presented to Parliament on the 
22nd February, 1813, praying for a renewal of the privi- 
leges granted to tho Company in 1793, and deprecating any 
interference with the China trade, or any extension of the 
import trade to tho out-ports. Another petition was at the 
same time, nnseasonably, submitted to the House soliciting 
the payment of a bill of two crores aDd thirty lacs of rupees, 
which the Company assented was still due to them from the 
nation. 

Gro»tu of The claim advanced by the Company to arc- 

Md'muneiw, B0Wa l fbeir exclusive - privileges for another 
lm-ms generation encountered a very strenuous opposi- 
tion throughout tho country. During the twenty years which 
had elapsed Bince 1793, the commercial and manufacturing 
•industry of England had been developed beyond all former 
example, and new interests of extraordinary magnitude and 
power had grown up. The cotton manufacturers of Man- 
chester, in the infancy of their ente^prize, had solicited the 
Government to foster their exertions by imposing a protecting 
duty on the importation of pkjee goods from India. In tho 
intermediate period, however, their textile fabrics had been 
brought to such a state both of perfection and cheapness as 
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in a great measure to supersede the Indian manufacture, the 
imports of ‘which had fallen from three crorcs and a half of 
rupees a-yctir to half a erore. They had, moreover, invaded 
the Indian market, where the import of Manchester cottons Jiad 
increased from, about seven, thousand rupees a-year to ten 
lacs. Tho mill-owners now came forward and claimed the 
right of an unrestricted traffic with India, both export and 
import, from their respective ports, and in their own vessels. 
They maintained that however important the monopoly might 
have been in the early stages of our connection with India, it 
had now ceased to bo either necessary' or profitable, and only 
served to cramp the spirit of national enterprize. Indeed, 
the Company had themselves furnished tho strongest argu- 
ment for its cessation by tho confession that their trade to 
India, had for many years been carried on at a los*. The 
Ministers, on their part, had long since made up their minds 
to emancipate this trado from the fetters of tho monopoly. 
The Emperor Napoleon, by his Berlin and Milan decrees, had 
closed all the ports of tho continent against English com- 
merce, and the public interests required that other channels of 
trade should, if possible, bo opened out. Tho nation was 
passing through tho most gigantip struggle in which it had 
ever been involved ; the national resources were strained to 
an unprecedented degree, and it was necessary to spare no 
effort to sustain the energies of the country’, 
inaunm.'m On the 22nd of March the ministerial plan for 
conducting tho trade and administration of India 
was introduced by Lord Castlereagh into the House of Com- 
mons. He proposed to continue tho government of the country 
in the hands of the Company for a further period of twenty 
years with liberty to pursue their trade, but, at tho samo 
time, to admit the wholp nation both to the import and export 
trade, without any other restriction thau that no private 
vessel should be of larger dimensions than four hundred tons. 
Tho exclusive trade to China, which alone yielded any profit, 
was to be confirmed to them. The restriction on the resort of 
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Europeans to India was to bo virtually removed, though they 
were still required to talco out a liecnco from tlie Court of 
Directors, or, if refused by them, from tho Board of Control, 
but the local autlioritfcs were at liberty at any time to cancel 
it at their own discretion. 

These propositions were vigorously opposed by 
uiTtaJii" tho Court of Directors, who petitioned the House 
iiou»e, mis. f or j rave f 0 heard by counsel, find to bring for- 
ward witnesses to substantiate their claims. Tho first witness 
introduced was the vtnerablo Warren Hastings, then in his 
eightieth year. Twenty-six years before lie had been arraigned 
by the IIouso of Commons at tho bar of the Lords for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived the prejudices 
and tho passions of that age, and the whole nouse rose as ho 
entered, and paid a spontaneous homage to his exalted cha- 
racter and his pre-eminent services. But his views of Indian 
policy belonged, for the most part, to that remote and normal 
period when ho was employed in giving form and consistency 
to our rising power. lie was opposed to all innovations, 
however necessary they had become by the progress of 
time and circumstances. When reminded that as Governor- 
General lie had denounced the “contracted views of monopo- 
lists,” and insisted upon it “as a fixed and incontrovertible 
principle that coinmerco could only flourish when free ami 
equal,” he had tho inoral courage to Bay that he had altered 
Ills opinions, and did not como there to defend his own incon- 
sistencies. The evidence of Lord Tcignmoutli, of Mr. Charles 
Grant, of Colonel Malcolm, of Colonel Munro, and, indeed of 
all the witnesses, moro’ than fifty in number, marshalled by 
the India House on this occasion, ran in tho same groove. 
They affirmed that tho climate of India and the habits and 
prejudices of the natives presented an insuperable barrier to 
the increased consumption of British manufactures. Tkottz-ie 
of India had already reached its utmost limit, and it crr&l Is; 
conducted with advantage only through the ager-cyv? *} J: 
Company. The free admission of Europeans we rM l to 
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colonization; the weak and timid natives would become the 
victims of European oppression, and India would eventually 
be lost to England. These opinions were advocated, gene- 
rally, in the spirit of a einceie conviction, and not of mere 
partizanship ; and although, with our larger experience, we 
cannot fail to regTet that so many great and eminent men 
should have clung to an erroneous creed, we are constiained 
to respect the benevolence of their motives when we find 
that they deprecated the proposed changes chiefly because they 
dreaded their injurious consequences* on the well-being of 
the natives. But all the authorities and all the evidence the 
Court of Directors could muster proved unavailing. The 
House yielded to the voice of the nation, winch had been 
unequivocally expressed in the petitions .with which it was 
overwhelmed, and opened the gates of Indian commerce to the 
Capital and enterprise of England. 

Sf«ecb<!.of The charter discussions in the House of Lords 
udindmw- ’ were tendered memorable by the speeches of Lord 
vine, iBii. Wellesley and Lord Grenville. Lord Wellesley, 
when Governor-General, had incurred the wrath of the India 
House by advocating and encouraging the enlargement of the 
private trade, and asserting that it was not likely to lead to & 
large influx of Europeans, and that* if it did, they could be kept 
under due control by the local authorities. On the present 
occasion, however, he abandoned his former opinions, and ad- 
vocated with equal vigour the claims of the Company to tbo ex- 
clusive trade, not only of China, hut also of India. lie resisted 
the proposal to allow Europeans to settle in India, becauso they 
would outrage the prejudices of the nhtives, and endanger the 
security of the Government. Ho likewise passed a high enco- 
mium 00 the East India Company, affirming that no Government 
had ever fulfilled its duties with more exemplary fidelity and 
success. The sentiments expressed by Lord Grenville were the 
boldest and the most enlightened which had ever been beard 
witljjn the walls of Parliament on. the subject of Indian policy* 
He considered that twenty years was too long a period for farm* 
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Ing out tli© commerce of batf the globe and the government of 
sixty millions of people. The sovereignty of India belonged to 
the Crown and not to its subjects. The blended character of 
merchant and sovereign was an anomaly. No ruler had ever 
traded to advantage ; no trading company had ever adminis- 
tered government for tbo happiness of its subjects. The 
Company had lost four crores of rupees by their trade to 
India in nineteen years, notwithstanding their monopoly ; and 
they had traded with profit only to China, where they had 
neither sovereignty nor Monopoly. The Government of India 
ought to bo vested in the Crown. If, as ho admitted, the 
transfer of the patronage to the ministry would weigh clown 
the balance of the constitution, appointments to the civil 
service should be gfven by competition, and cadetships dis- 
tributed among the families of those who had fallen in the 
service of their country. That the trade of India was suscep- 
tible of no extension was a mere idle assumption ; commcrco 
increased by commerce, and trade negat trado in all countries, 
and India would furnish no exception to this universal law. 
These sound opinions, which were far in advance of the spirit 
and the courage of the ago, carried no weight at tho time, and 
the Bill passed ns it came up*froni the Commons, without any 
modification. But the seeds fit truth once planted in the fertile 
soil of England never fail to germinate and bring forth fruit in 
due season. It was a great strido for one ago to break up 
the monopoly. It deVolved on a succeeding ago to make 
fresh advances in the c ireer of progress. "Wo find, accordingly, 
that at the next renewal of tho Charter in 1833 the Company 
wc*c entirely divested of their mercantile character, and con- 
fined to tho duties of government, while tho Charter of 
1853 threw open tho civil servico to competition, and tho 
government itself was transferred from 4he Company to tho 
Crown five years later. 

■rhe missionary Referenco has been mode in a previous chapter to 
question, 1813. th e restrictions which were imposed on tho Seram- 
poreMissiouaries byPirGeo«-ge Barlow, in 180G, during the panic 

n. u 
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crentedby the Vellore mutiny. Lord Minto, immediately on his 
arrival, when new to the country, was led by their adversaries 
to interfere with their proceedings ; but their satisfactory ex- 
planations, and the discreet course they pursued, induced bun 
to desist from all opposition, and they were enabled ior five 
years to prosecute their labours without molestation. Bat in 
the year 1812 Lord Mmto’a Government, without any apparent 
motive, thought fit to adopt the most truculent measures 
against the missionary enterprize, and to order eight mission- 
aries, the majority of whom had recently arrived in the country, 
to quit it. The alleged ground of this arbitrary proceeding 
was, that they were without a licence from the Court of Di- 
rectors; but ns hundreds of Europeans, equally unlicensed, 
had been allowed freely to enter and settle in the country, it 
was felt to be a mere pretest for the indulgence of that feeling 
of hostility to the cause, which was equally strong at that period 
in the Council chamber in Calcutta and at the India House. 
The feelings of the Court of Directors on this subject had all the 
strength of traditional prejudices. They had violently opposed 
and ultimately defeated the proposal made during the charter 
discussions of 1793, to permit missionaries and schoolmasters 
to resort to India, and their aversion to the introduction oi 
secular or religious knowledge h$d experienced no abatement. 
It became necessary for the friends of missions to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity, and appeal to Parliament for 
its interposition. The question was entrusted to Mr. Wilber* 
force, who, in a speech distinguished for its eloquence, pointed 
out the injustice and impolicy of thp impediments imposed on 
the resort of missionaries to India, and entreated the Hons* to 
remove them. He repudiated the remotest intention of forcing < 
Christianity on the country, and only sought permission to 
place the truths pf ^he Bible before the native mind for it* 
voluntary acceptance. But the India House and its witness 
with a few honourable exceptions, were as rigidly opposed to 
this concession as to that of free trade, and reprobated the ad- 
mission of missionary and mercantile agents with equal vehe* 
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mence. Of this powerful phalanx, Mr. Marsh, who hail 
amassed a fortune at the Madras bar, and obtained a seat in 
Parliament, became tlje champion, and delivered a speech of 
extraordinary power and virulence against the missionary 
clause. Mr. Wilbcrforce bad supported his argument by a 
reference.to the proceedings and the success of the mission- 
aries at Scrainpore ; but Mr. Marsh assailed their characters 
■with inordinate bitterness, denounced them as fanatics and 
inceudiaries, and applied to them such gross epithets as the 
House had not been accustomed to tolerate. He asserted, 
moreover, that the safety of the British empire in India de- 
pended on the exclusion of all missionaries. But the voice of 
the country, which the House implicitly obeys, was raised 
with more than ordinary unanimity against the monstrous doc- 
trine that the only religion to be proscribed in India should he 
that of its Christian mlers. The clause was passed by a largo 
majority, and the same liberty was given to the introduction 
of Christianity which had been enjoyed by the Mahomedans and 
by the various Hindoo nectaries for the propagation of their 
respective tenets. At the 6ame time a Bishop was appointed 
to Calcutta and an Archdeacon to Madras and Bombay, to 
superintend the chaplatob ;*ind a clause was added to the Bill 
at the last moment, and on the motion of a private member, 
to appropriate the sum of one lac of rupees a-year, dUt of a 
revenue of seventeen hundred lacs, to the object of public 
instruction. 

Remarks oa the The Charter Act of 1813 inflicted the first blow 
charier, lsi*. on {| ie monopoly of the East India Company. For 
wore than a hundred and fifty years that monopoly had been 
not only beneficial, but essential to the interests of British 
commerce in India. It gave a character of energy and perse- 
verance to the national enterprise wlitch enabled it to en 
counter opposition with success, and to survive reverses. 
• "Without it neither the commerce tior the dominion of England 
would have been established in India. The venality and op- 
pression of the officers of the native powers, which a powerful 
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corporation was able to withstand, would have been fatal to 
the private adventurer. But the monopoly became a positive 
evil after the Company had become sovereigns. As rulers of 
the country they owed it to the interests of their subjects to 
grant the fullest scope for the expansion of their commerce, 
instead of fettering it by the bonds of a state monopoly. The 
extinction of the mercantile privileges of the Company was, 
therefore, not less beneficial to India than to England. The 
reasons advanced against it showed little judgment and stiff 
less foresight; and it may serve to*rebuke the dogmatism 
with which official men are prone to enforce their opinions, to 
note that all the gloomy predictions of the Court of Directors, 
and even of the most renowned of their servants, who were re- 
garded as the great authorities of the time on Indian ques- 
tions, have turned out to be utterly fallacious, without a 
single exception. The trade, which they assured the House 
of Commons admitted of no expansion, has risen from thirteen 
millions to one hundred millions in 18G5, and still presents the 
prospect of an indefinite increase. In 1813 India was reckoned 
among the smallest of the customers of England, hut fifty 
years later she had attained the highest rank. The export ol 
British cotton manufactures to fcidia at the renewal of the 
charter in 1813 was only ten lacs, but in spite of tho invete- 
rate habits and prejudices of the natives, it has increased fifty 
fold. The Europeans who have been admitted into India’ 
have contributed in the highest degree to itsimprovcnionl and 
prosperity by their capital and enterprize, and so far from 
being a source of 'danger to Government, it is certain that if 
there had been a body of only five thousand European settlers 
in the North West provinces during the last mutiny in 1857, it , 
would have been nipped in the bud. If the hand-looms of 
India hare been in meny cases silenced by the power-looms of 
Lancashire, the loss has been more than compensated by tho 
hundred crores of silver and* gold which free trade has poured 
into her bosom during the last fifteen years, 
xorf n«!i ngll The Earl of Moira, subsequently created Marquis 
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Povernor- of Hastings— by which title we shall begin to dc- 

cenenu, ,813 ‘ signate him — was appointed Governor-General in 
succession to Lord Minto, and took the oaths aud his seat in 
Council on the 4th October, 1813. IIo was of the mature ago 
of fifty-nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tall and 
commanding figure, and distinguished above all his predeces- 
sors by his chivalrous bearing. Ho had entered the army at 
seventeen, served for seven years in the war of American in- 
dependence, and was rewarded for his services with an Eng- 
Esh peerage. His lifeVas subsequently passed in connection 
with great public and political affairs, and lie brought with 
him to his high office a large fund of experience, a clear and 
sound judgment, and great decision of character, together 
with the equivocal merit of being the personal friend of the 
Prince Regent. It is worthy of note that the responsibilities 
of the Government of India produced the same change of 
views in him as in his illustrious predecessor. Lord Wellesley 
was bo thoroughly convinced of the criminality of Warren 
Hastings that ho had offered to assist in conducting the prose- 
cution, and he came to Calcutta, as he admitted, with the 
strongest prejudices against him. But as he grew familiar, 
on the spot, with the policy^ind character of liis administration, 
he expressed his unqualified admiration of it; and in 1802, 
when the Nabob of Oude, hearing that Hr. Hastings had been 
impoverished by his trial, offered to settle an annuity of twenty 
thousand rupees on lihn, the information was Conveyed by Lord 
Wellesley in one of the most flattering letters the impeached 
Governor-General had gever received. In like manner Lord 
Hastings, in his place in Parliament, had denounced the spirit 
of Lord Wellesley’s administration, and his ambitious policy of 
establishing British supremacy throughout India. He had now 
an opportunity of testing the value oS that opinion, and he 
Mpwdihy van tstiao \o ivisnfi : A. Wo \ncL iso sistmer cumtfte'tesi 
his survey of the position and prospects of the empire than ho 
recorded his impression “that Our object in India ought to 
be to render the British Government paramount in effect, if 
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not declaredly so, to hold the other states as vassals, though 
not in name, and to oblige them, in return for our guarantee 
and protection, to perform the tiro grejjt feudatory duties of 
supporting our rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
mutual differences to our arbitration,” Before he quitted 
India he had waged war on a more gigantic scale than even 
Lord Wellesley ; he had made the Company supreme through- 
out India, and declared that the Indus was, to all intents and 
purposes, the boundary of our empire. 

St*t« of Indu, 111 the autumn of 1813, Lord Minto quitted 
,S1S - India with the firm belief that, with the exception 

of the Pindaree cloud, it was in a state of the most perfect 
seennty. 11 On my taking the reins of Government,” wrote 
Lord Hastings, “ seven different quarrels, likely to demand 
the decision of arms, were transferred to me.” In fact, the 
non-intervention policy, which, during the preceding eightyears 
the home authorities had considered the perfection of political 
wisdom, and the native princes the result of sheer pusillani- 
mity, had produced the same result of fermentation and 
anarchy, a3 the faint-hearted policy of Sir John Shore’s days. 
The total withdrawal of our influence from Central India had 
brought on a contempt of our power, and sown the seeds of a 
more general war than we had as yet been exposed to. Tbe 
government of Holkar was virtually dissolved when he 
became insane, and there ceased to be any authority to control 
the excesses of the soldiery, while Ameer Khan, with his free 
lances, was at once the prop and tbe burden of the throne. 
The troops of Sindia had been incessaatly employed in opera- 
tions tending to promote the aggrandisement of his power If? 
usurpations. The Peshwa, who had recovered his throne in 
1802 by tbe aid of tbe Company, had been husbanding his 
resources for the first Spportunity of shaking off the yoke of 
this connection. Eajpootana was a prey to the rapacity of 
Ameer Khan, and the insdtiable battalions of Sindia and 
Holkar. Tbe Pindaree freebooters were spreading desolation 
through a region five hundred miles in length, and fear has- 
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daces the most luxuriant crops, bat during the greater portion 
of tho year it is as pestilential as the Pontine marshes. It is 
dotted at considerable intervals ivith littfo hamlets, but the 
population, whidj is chiefly migratory, is composed of herds- 
men, who annually bring their flocks and herds, in some eases 
from the distance of many hundred miles, to graze on its rich 
pasturage. 

Hue and pj ogres. About the middle of the fourteenth century, 
'ower'is'is vaiious colonists of Rajpoots entered tliecountiy 
and subdued the aborigine^, the No wars, a Hon- 
golian race, professing the creed of Boodh. The princi- 
palities which the Rajpoots established in these liills geneially 
included a strip of tho adjacent forest and of the low lands. 
In the course of time, the weaker chiefs were absorbed by the 
stronger, and the country came to be partitioned among three 
families. In the middle of the last century, Prithco-Narayun, 
the chief of tho mountain tribe of Goo rich a, gradually raised 
himself to power, and having subduod the other rajas, founded 
a new dynasty, about ten yeais after tho battle of Plassy. 
Ho was succeeded by his son in 1771, and his grandson, on 
odious tyrant, was put to death in open durbar by his half 
brother, in 1805. His infant sqn was proclaimed raja by 
Bheem-sen, who assumed the ofljee of chief minister, and 
formed a council of regency of the principal military o /beers. 
The strength of the Goorkha dynasty consisted in its military 
organization, and the impulse of conquest which the founder 
communicated to it was maintained with increasing vigour 
after his death. An expedition was font across the northern 
mountains to Llassa, ami the living typo of Boodh was Bid)* 
jeeted to tho humiliation of paying tribute to his Hindoo 
conqueror. But the Emperor of China, the secular head of 
Boodhism, resolved tp avenge the insult, and invaded Nepal 
with a large army. The GoorkhaB were signally defeated, 
and obliged to acknowledge the supremacy of China by sub- 
mitting to the deputation of a mission to Pekin, with tribute, 
once every three years. Foiled in their projects ia the north, 
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they poshed their conquests fonr hundred miles, on the east, 
to Sikkim, and on the west to the Kalee river. Their most 
renowned general TTmur Sing, who acted to a great extent 
independent of the regency, carried his arms beyond that river, 
which brought him. in contact with the rising power of Runjeet 
Sing, and the two ambitions chiefs confronted each other in 
the mountainous region of the higher SutJege. UmurSing 
entered the Punjab, and invested Note Kangra, a' fortress in 
a position so strong by nature, that in the opinion of the ablest 
French engineers, it might be rendered impregnable by science 
and art. After an unsuccessful siege of four years, he was 
obliged, in 1813, to retire, with no little damage to his military 
reputation. He made several attempts to engage the British 
Government in a crusade against Rnnjeet Sing, but was, soon 
after, obliged to look to the defence of his own country 
against an invasion from Hindostam 

GooiVhm to- The Goorkhas, not content with the possessions 

n" li,e r acquired in the hills, pushed their 
jsaHsia. ’ encroachments into the low lands, and daring the 
twenty-6ve years preceding the war we are about to describe, 
had usurped more than two hundred British villages. Tito 
6ubjects of the Company were thus exposed to perpetual 
aggression along the whole line of frontier, and there ceased to 
be any security for life or property. At length, the Goorkhas 
had the presumption to lay claim to the two districts of Boot- 
wul and Seoraj which they had seized in Goruckpore, though 
they had been ceded to Lord Wellesley by the Nabob Vizier 
in 1801 Lord Minto was anxious to avoid a war with the 
Nepalese, and suggested that delegates should be sent from 
the capital, Catmandoo, to meet the British representative, 
and investigate the merits of the question. The inquiry occu- 
pied more than a twelvemonth; the^Goorkha envoys were 
unable to establish their claim, and Lord ilinto forwarded a 
demand to the Nepal regency in /one, 1813, for the immediate 
restitution of the districts, and intimated that in case of 
xefusal they would be occupied by force. The Government 
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in Calcutta was thus bound to support the demand, even at the 
hazard of hostilities. The Goorkha cabinet distinctly refused 
to resign the districts, aod again asserted their right to them. 
Their reply did not, however, reach Calcutta till after Lord 
Hastings had assumed the government, when, on a careful 
examination of all the documents, he deemed it indispensable 
categoiically to demand their surrender within twenty-fire 
days. The period expired without any communication from 
the regent, and the magistrate of Goruckpore was directed to 
expel the Goorkha officers, and establish police stations in the 
two districts. 

The Goorihu Lord Hastings’s letter created a profound bpu- 
rfeMrmine on satioo at Catmandoo, and convinced the regeut that 
the local dispute regarding these border lands was 
rapidly merging into a question of peace or war with the 
British power. A national council, composed of twenty-two 
chiefs, was held at the capital, in which the subject of their 
future policy was discussed with great animation. Umar Sing 
said his life had been passed amid tho hardships of war, and 
he was not ignorant of its risks, but ho deprecated a collision 
with the British power, and maintained that the lands in 
dispute were not worth the hazard. { “We have hitherto,” ho 
said, " been hunting deer, but, if w 'fi engage in this war, wa 
must be prepared to fight tigers.” Several other chiefs offered 
similar advice ; hut tho regent and his party, filled with an 
overweening conceit of their national prowess, treated it with 
scorn. “Hitherto,” they said, “no power lias been able to 
cope with us. The small fort of Bhujtpore was the work of 
man, yet the English, were worsted before it, and desisted 
from the attempt ; our hills and fastnesses are the work o( 
the Deity, and are impregnable. Even tho mighty Secunder, 
Alexander the Great, Who overthrew many empiies, failed to 
establish his authority in these mountains.” They talked 
of the futility of debating about a few square miles, ei nc0 
there could be no teal peace between the two states nntil the 
Company resigned the provinces north of the Ganges, and 
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made tliat river their boundary. The council resolved on war, 
and, as if to render it inevitable, sent down a large force to 
Bootwul ; the police officer was murdered in cold blood on the 
29th May, and eighteen of his men were put to death. The 
Goorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, and no course was left 
to the Government but to take it up promptly, without waiting 
a twelvemonth by a reference to the Court in Leadenhall-street. 
The whole Goorkha army did not exceed 12,000 men, and 
it was scattered over an extensive frontier ; their largest gun 
was only a four-pounder, and it appeared an act of infatuation 
in the Nepal regency to defy the British power, but the unin- 
terrupted successes of a quarter of a century had turned the 
hardy little mountaineers into an army of skilful and coura- 
geous veterans, confident in their own strength, and animated 
with a strong feeling of national pride. Their troops were 
equipped and disciplined like the Company’s sepoys, and their 
officers adopted the English military titles. They moved about 
without the encumbrance of tents. They had no sooner taken 
up a position than they set to work to fortify it ; every soldier 
worked at the entrenchment, and a strong stockade of double 
palisades, filled up with earth or stones, was completed in 
almost as little time as tjie English soldier required to erect 
his tent. But the chief strength of the Nepalese consisted in 
the impracticable nature of their country, and our entire igno- 
rance of its localities. 

Loan from Lord 'Hastings found himself dragged into a 

Lucinow, ml difficult war with an empty exchequer. On pre- 
vious occasions the usual resource was to open a loan, but this 
was now out of. the question, the Government notes being at 
a discount of nine or ten per cent., and the merchants in Cal- 
cutta paying twelve per cent, for money. In this dilemma ho 
- cast his eyes on the boards of the»Nabob Vizier, who had 
amassed a private fund of eight crorcs of rupees. The treaty 
of 1801 contained a loose engagement on the part of the 
Vizier to attend to the advice of the Resident regarding the 
amelioration of his system of government, which was vicious 
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in the extreme. Various remonstrances liad Icon made to 
him during Lord Mmto’s administration, but he had no mind 
for reforms which would embarrass Iiis arrangements, and 
Curtail hia savings. These representations were rendered 
still more unpalatahlo by the bearing of the Resident, who 
assumed a dictatorial tone, which lowered the Sal ob in the 
eyes of his Court and Ids subjects, and who broke in upon him 
tit all hours when he had anything to prescribe. He interfered 
in the private, and even personal, arrangements of the Nabob, 
and went so far as to raise objections do the beating of the 
nobut , the great dram, the exclusive and most cherished 
privilege of royalty, because it disturbed hia morning 
slumbers. Lord Hastings, who had resolved to treat the 
native princes with ereiy consideration, ordered thc*e irri- 
tating demands for reform to bo discontinued, and the Vizier, 
who had been informed of tho embarrassment or the treasuty 
in Calcutta, offered tho Company n gift of a crore of rupees, 
“to mark his gratitude,” ns Lord Hastings said, “for my 
having treated him as a gentleman.” Lord ITastings left 
Calcutta early in 1814, on a tour through the provinces, and 
a visit to Lucknow. TJk* Nabob died during the journey, bat 
his son renewed the offer, not without a latent hope that it 
might conduce to the appointment of another Resident, which 
was the supreme wish of his heart. Lord Hastings was 
unable to receive the money as a gratuity, but agreed to 
accept it as a loan. He was now furnished with the smews 
of war, but he was destined to a severe disappointment. CU 
the old eight per cent, loan which the {rovernment in Calcutta 
had been endeavouring to convert into six per cents., a sms 
of fifty-four I3C3 was still unredeemed, and the members of 
Council, without giving a hint of their design to Lord 
Hastings, took upon themselves to advertise the payment of 
this sum, which absorbed, more than half the Lucknow 
loan. This was regarded is Calcutta as 4 clever stroke of 
economy, but it was an act of supreme political folly. H 
completely deranged the plans of the Governor-General, and 
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worild have produced the most disastrous effect on the cam- 
paign if he had not submitted to the humiliation of soliciting 
a second crore, which was granted with no little reluctance. 

With regard to the plan of the campaign, 
G,wuiaeam- Loid Hastings considered it highly impolitic to 
paisa, isu. confine oar operations to the defence of an im- 
mense length of frontier, which it would he found impossible 
to guard effectually against the inroads of a hostile, vigorous, 
and rapacious neighbour. He felt confident that our military 
character could be sustained only by a bold and successful 
assault on the strongest of the enemy’s positions in the hill*. 
With a view to distract the attention of the regency, he 
planned four simultaneous attacks on four points— the western 
on the Sutlege, the eastern on the capital, and two others on 
intermediate positions. Of the Goorkha army, one-third, under 
Umur Sing, guarded the fortresses on the Sutlege; two thou- 
sand were distributed between the Jumna and the Kaleo 
rivers, and the remainder protected the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood. Four British armies were accordingly assembled 
in the field, comprising in all about thirty thousand men with 
sixty guns. 

General G>i- The division under General Gillespie, who had 

leepie'a dinsion, acquired a brilliant reputation in quelling the 
1314, mutiny at Vellore and in Java, was the first in the 

field. He advanced at the head of 3,500 men into the Dhoon 
valley to lay siege to*the fortress of Nahun. On the route he 
came upon the fortified position of Kalunga, defended by six 
hundred Goorkhas, under the command of Captain Balbuddur 
Bing. On receiving the summons to surrender late in the day, 
the Goorkha chief coolly replied that it was not customary to 
carry on a correspondence at such an hour, but he would pay 
his respects to the General the next marning. Lord Hastings 
had repeatedly enjoined General Gillespie to avoid storming 
works which required to he reduoed by artillery, but this order 
was totally disregarded, and in the impetuosity of his reckless 

• courage, he determined to cany the fort by assault. TT?a 
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men were staggered by the murderous fire which the Goorkhas 
skilfully directed against them as they advanced np to tho 
wicket, when the General, irritated by the repulse, placed 
himself at the head of three companies of Europeans and 
rushed tip to the gate, but was shot through the heart as ha 
waved his hat to his men to follow him. A retreat was im- 
mediately sounded, hut not before twenty officers 
triple kin cl, and two hundred and forty men lay killed and 
Oet », tau W0U , l( Jcd. A mouth was lost in waiting for heavy 
ordnance from Delhi. On the 27 1 h November a hreaeli was 
reported practicable, and a second attempt was mado to store 
the fort, but after two hours' exposure to a galling fire the 
troops were withdrawn, with a loss of Bix hundred and eighty 
in killed and wounded. Tho sacrifice of men in these two 
futile assaults exceeded the whole number of the garrison, 
and it was at length resolved to bring the mortars into i^ay* 
Tho place was little more than an open space surrounded by a 
stono wall. Three days of incessant shelling rendered it un- 
tenable, and reduced the garrison from six hundred to seventy, 
when the brave Goorkha commander sallied forth at tho head 
of the survivors and escaped. If tho positive orders of Lord 
Hastings had been obeyed in th<j first instance, tho Govern- 
ment would have been spared a lamentablo loss of life and 
the disgrace of two failures, which, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, disheartened their own troops as much as it em- 
boldened the enemy. The reputation » of this division was 
not retrieved by General Jfartindell, who succeeded to the 
command, and laid Bvege to Jytuk at the cud of December. 
It was situated on a lofty and almost inaccessible mouutais, 
and strengthened by extensive and substantial stockades and 
breastworks. The whole district was under the command of 
Colonel Runjoor Sing, i lie son of Umur Sing. Two powerful 
detachments were sent to occupy two important positions, 
but owing to the blunders tof the General, they were both 
overpowered and cut up. With a force of 1,000 Europeans 
ana 5,000 natives he allowed himself to bo held at bay 
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isolated positions, and the Goorkhas simultaneously surprised 
both corps on the 1 st January. The officers were deserted by 
the sepoys, but fell fighting with their usual valour, and all 
the guns, stores, and magazines fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The skill and audacity manifested by the Gooikhas in 
these encounters confounded the wretched General, and he 
made a retrograde movement to guard the frontier against an 
enemy, magnified by his fears to 12,000 men, but who never 
exceeded even a tenth of that number. As he declared that 
his array was inadequate to the object assigned to it, bold 
Hastings strained every nerve to reinforce him, and, including 
two European regiments, raised its strength to 13,000— a 
force sufficient to have disposed completely of the whole army 
of Nepal. But General Marley could not be persuaded to 
enter tbe forest, and on the 10th February mounted Ms horse 
before day light, and rode bact to the cantonment of Dina- 
pore, 1 without delegating the command to any other officer, 
or giving any intimation of his intentions. General Georgo 
Wood was then sent to assume the command. An en- 
counter was accidentally brought on with the Goorkhas, in 
which four hundred of their number perished, and their com- 
rades, dismayed by this reverse, abandoned all their portions 
in the neighbourhood, and left the r road to the capital open ; 
but General Wood had as little spii it as liis predecessor, and 
this division was likewise lost - to the object of the war. 

Meet of tbe«« This was the first campaign since the Com- 

h>fwi in pany took up arms In India in which their own 
India, 1815. t r00 p g outnumbered those of the enemy, and in 
the proportion of three to uim. Tbc plan of 'operations appM TO 
to have been skilfully and judiciously adapted to the novel 
character of this mountain warfare. It was the unexampled 
incompetence of four* out of five of the generals which 
rendered it abortive, and enabled the enemy to hold our 
armies in check outside the forest from the froutier of Oude to 
the frontier of Bengal. “We have met,” wrote Mr. Met- 
calfe, the Resident at Delhi, “with an enemy* who decidedly 
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shows greater bravery and steadiness tlian our own troops. 
In some instances Europeans and natives Lave been repulsed 
with sticks and stones, and driven for miles like a flock of 
sheep.” “ The successes of the Goorkhas,” wrote Lord 
Hastings, “ have intimidated our officers and troops, and 
with a deeply anxious heart I am keeping up an air of indif- 
ference and confidence; but were we to bu foiled in this 
struggle, it would be the first step to the subversion of our 
power.” The reverses which our arms had sustained were 
published throughout India, and served to revive the dormant 
hopes of the native princes. For several months the country 
was filled with rumours of a general confederacy a gain'd us. 
Mahrattas, Pindarees, and I’atans appeared for a lime to 
suspend their mutual animosities, under the impression that 
the time had come for a united effort to extinguish our supre- 
macy. The Peshwa took the lead in these machinations, and 
sent envoys to all the Mahratta courts, not overlooking the 
Pindarcc chiefs. A secret treaty of mutual support was con- 
cluded, the first article of which bound the princes to obey 
and serve him in this crusade. Tbo army of Sindia was 
organized on our frontier to take advantage of our difficulties, 
Ameer Khan, with a body 25,000 horse and foot, thoroughly 
organized aud equipped, .and one hundred and twenty-five 
guns, took up a position within twelve marches of our own 
districts, and in salted our distress by offering to march to 
Agra, and assist us in combating the Goorkhas. Kunjeet Sing 
marched an array of 20,000 men to tho fords of the Sutlege, 
and 20,000 Pindarees ftfood prepared for any opportunity of 
rrvschief. To meet the emergency Lord Hastings ordered 
the whole of the disposable force of the Madras Presidency 
up to the frontier of the Deccan, and despatched a Bombay 
force to Guzerat. The Court of Directors were importunate 
for retrenchment and reductions, but he considered the public 
safety paramount to obedience, «and raised three additional 
regiments of infantry, enlisted bodies of irregular horse, 
remodelled the whole of the Bengal army, and by these and 
n. X 
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other arrangements increased its strength to 80,000 soldiers. 
But, as the natives observed, the Company’s ilbal — good 
fortune — was still in the ascendant. The clouds began to 
break, Rnnjeet SiDg was recalled to Iris capital by a threat- 
ened irruption of Afghans ; Sindia’e two principal commanders, 
after long discord,, attacked each other ; Ameer Khan found 
more immediate employment for his bands in the plunder of 
Joudhpore, and the Pmdarce leaders quarrelled among them- 
selves. The cloud was completely dispersed by the brilliant 
success of General Ochterlony, to which we now tarn. 

Operations of The division of General Ochterlony was destined 
General Ocht«r to dislodge the Goorkhas from the territories they 
ion}-, isH-u kad acquired on the higher Sutiege, the defence 
of which was entrusted to the gallant Urnur Sing, and the 
ablest of the Goorkha commanders was thus pitted against 
the ablest of the English generals. The scene of operations 
was a wild and rugged region, presenting successive lines of 
mountains, rising like steps one above another, to the loftiest 
peaks of the Himalaya. It was broken up by deep glens* 
and covered with thick forests, and still further piotcded 
by numerous stockades, and by sit forts on points almost in- 
accessible. It would not have been easy to imagine a more 
difficult field for military operations^ The General had formed 
a correct estimate of the bold character of his opponent, and 
of the advantages which lie enjoyed by his positions, and in 
a spirit of high enterprize, tempered with sound judgment, 110 
proceeded towards his object by cautious, yet sure, steps. He 
did not disdain to copy tlio tactics of the Goorkhas, and erect 
stockades to protect isolated detachments, which saved mapy 
of them from being overpowered, though other generals were 
disposed to condemn the device as a confession of weaku^ - 
Having crossed the plain from Loodiana, lie entered the hill 3 
and encamped on the 1st November before the fort of Nala* 
gur, where he received intelligence of the disaster at Kalunga 
and the death of General Gillespie. But he had wisely 
brought on the whole of Ins battering train, which lo caused 
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to play on tlie fort for thirty hours, when the commander 
surrendered it, and the campaign opened auspiciously by the 
capture of an important fortress, with the loss of only one 
European soldier. It would be wearisome to enter into any 
detail of the operations of the next five months, during which 
the gallantry of the British troops was matched by tbe heroic 
valour of the Goorkhas, and the strategy of British engineers 
was repeatedly foiled by the tact and resolution of Umur 
Sing. The service was the most arduous in which the Com- 
pany’s army had ever been engaged in India. At the eleva- 
tion of more than five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, at the most inclement season of the year, amidst falls of 
snow, sometimes of two days’ continuance, the pioneers were 
employed in blasting rocks and opening roads for the eighteen- 
pounders, and men and elephants were employed day after 
day in dragging them up those Alpine heights. The energy of 
the General, and the sublime character of the warfare, kindled 
the enthusiasm of the army. By a series of bold and skilful 
manceuvres every height was at length surmounted, and 
every fortress save one captured, and on the 15th April Ilmur 
Sing found himself confined to the fort of Malown, situated 
on a mountain ridge, witl>a steep declivity of two thousand 
feet on two sides. The next day Umur Sing assaulted the 
British works with his whole force, under the direct command 
of his ablest general, who, on leaving the Goorkha camp 
directed both, his wives to prepare for suttee, as he had 
determined to conquer or fall. He fell covered with wounds, 
and General Ocliterloxy ordered his body to he wrapped in 
fchawls and delivered to his master. His wives sacrificed 
themselves on the funeral pile the next day. The Goorkha 
army was obliged to retire, with the loss of five hundred men. 
But the feeling of exultation occasioned by this victory was 
damped by the loss which the army soon after sustained in 
the death of Lieutenant Lawfle, of the engineers, a young 
officer of the highest professional zeal, penetration, and 
promise, to whom, as field engineer, the General had been 
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more indebted for tlie success of his operations than to any 
other officer. Tho whole army went into mourning for him. 

Information readied the General's camp soon 

f»t! of Altnor* , , , , . , „ 

— »umnj*r<f after or the occupation of Almora. 1 his province 
«*!»»* i*i» formed the centre of the Nepal conquests west* 
ward, and Lord Hastings considered that tho reduction of it 
would greatly facilitate the operations against Umur Sing, by 
cutting ofT his communications with the capital. As no re* 
gnJar troops could bo spared for this service. Colonel Gardner, 
an officer of great merit, who had been in tho Mahratta ser- 
vice, was directed to raise some irregular corps in Bundfe- 
kitnd. Theso ran* levies, under their enterprising commander, 
entered the province, and speedily cleared it of the Goorkhas. 
The capital fell on tho 27th April to Colonel Nicolls, an officer 
of tho regular service, who was sent with o large farce to 
complete the work which Colonel Gardner had begun. The 
Goorkha force at Mulowu was thus isolated, and deprived of all 
hope of reinforcement, which led the Goorkha officers to intreat 
Umur Sing to make terms with General Ochterlony, but the 
stem old chief spurned their ad\ ice, and tb*e great body of his 
troops passed over to the Knglisli. He himself retired iato tho 
fort with about two hundred men, erho still clung to his for- 
tunes, but when the English batteries were about to open, he 
felt unwilling to sacrifice in a forlorn conflict the Ii\ ce of the 
brave men who had generously adhered to him to the last, and 
accepted the terms offered to him, thus ceding. the whole of 
the conquests which the Nepalese had made west of the 
Kalee. General Ochterlony allowed him to march out with 
his arms and accoutrements, his colours, two guns, and all his 1 
personal property, “ in consideration of tho skill, bravery, and 
fidelity with which he had defended the country committed to 
liis charge.” The same honourable terms Were likewise 
granted by General Ochterlony to Ids son, who had. defended 
Jytuk for four months against Genera] Alarliudell. The 
Goorkha soldiers did not hesitate to take set vice under the 
Company's colours. They were formed into three regi* 
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moots and no sepoys Iiivc ever manifested greater loyalty or 
valour. 

Tlie dkcomfiturc of (heir ablest general and the 

f^netCoorlb* ... ... . . . 

«np»t<nv *bi loss of their mo«t valuable cnnqtK^ts took away 
from the Council of regency at Catnn , »! ft o all con- 
fidence ia their mountain fastiics'-c, ami induced them to sue 
for peace. Tlie condition* proved hy I/ml IlaMingw wt re, 
that they should resign all claims on the hill raps wist of 
tho Kalee, cedo the belt of low land* denominated the few/?, 
restore tho territory of Sikkim north of Bengal, ami revive a 
British Resident. To the relinquishment of the fmirr the 
Goorklm manifested greater repugnance than even to the resi- 
dence of a British representative at the court. The revenue 
derived from these land*, though small, was imjfortant to a 
poor state; some of tho most valuable jagoers iu tin -in were 
held by the members of the regency, and I/ird Hastings 
therefore minced his demand to n portion of this territory. 
The negotiations were at length brought to a close, and the 
Goorkha commissioners came down to Segowleo and signed tlie 
treaty on tlie 2nd Dvcetnl»cr, under an engagement that tho 
ratification of it by tho regency should l«c delivered within 
fifteen days. The treat;* was duly signed by the Govcnmr- 
Goncral in Calcutta, nnd»a royal salute was fired in honour of 
tho peace ; but it was premature. Umur Sing and his s/.; t « 
had arrived at Catmandoo, and urged the chiefs still to confide 
their fortunes to tlitfr swords, to dispute every inch of mountain 
territory, and, ir driven from it, to retire to the bord'-rs r{ 
China. Acting under, this advice, the council dflcrmh/d to 
•reject the treaty, and sent an envoy to announce th«cr i*-v.V 
tion to continue the war. At tho same time rimy vizir *~zrrr 
efTort to collect their military resources, and to r r .j r t \ M 
parses. Lord Hastings, on his part, £|>ared no t- iJicj 
decisive blow at tho capital before the rair.s trcoiu.«r>-i 
effective force of 20,000 won t?as rapidly c*vci. : ,, 

trusted to the command of Sir David Otkt'ri"rv, »#-* 

mediately been created a baronet. Oj < tl » fore** 



and approaching the first pass, on the 10th February, 1816, ho 
found that the works of the Goorkhas were altogether unassail- 
able. But Captain Pickersgill, of the quartermaster-general's 
department, had discovered a route to the left which, though 
incomparably difficult, would enable tbe general to turn the 
flank of the enemy. The enterprize was the boldest effort in 
the whole coarse of this mountain waifare, but it proved 
completely successful, and at once derided tbe issue of the 
campaign. Duiiug the night of the 14th February General 
Ochterlony marched in dead 6ilence through a narrow ravine, 
where twenty men might have arrested a whole army. By 
seven in tbe morning the Choorea heights, to the west of the 
enemy’s position, were gained without any resistance. There 
the force bivouacked for two days without food or shelter, 
while the other detachments were brought up. The General 
then advanced to Mukwanporc, within fifty miles of Catman- 
doo, where the Goorkhas made a stand, bat were completely 
defeated. This blow took away from the regency all conceit 
Of fighting ; the treaty was sent down in hot haste with the 
red seal attached to it, and peace was finally concluded on the 
2nd March, 1816. 

fcemati.onihe The Nepal war, though waged in a difficult 
var, isie. region, and prolonged fer eighteen months, was 
managed with such singular economy ns to add only fifty-four 
lacs of rupees to the public debt. The Goorkhas were not only 
tbe most valiant, but the most humane ffies we had ever en- 
countered in India, and they also proved to be the most faith- 
ful to their engagements. Unlike other Indian treaties, that 
which was made in 181G has never been violated, and the 
Goorkhas, instead of taking advantage of our exigencies in the 
mutiny of 1857, sent a large force to assist in quelling it. Th* 
barren region which vfas the scene of this deadly conflict 
of 1815 has proved an invaluable acquisition to tho empire* 
Itha8 furnished sites for .sanitaria at Simla and Mussooree, 
at Landour and Nynee-thal, where the rulers of British India 
are enabled to recruit their strength during the heat of sum- 
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mer, as the Mogul emperors were wont periodically to ex- 
change the feverish temperature of Agra and Delhi for the 
delicious climate of Cashmere. The distance between Cal- 
cutta and Simla is abridged by a rail, and a thousand miles are 
now traversed with greater speed than a hundred in the days 
of Akbar and Jehangeer ; while the electric telegraph, which 
conveys messages to the extremities of the empire in a few 
minutes, gives a character of ubiquity to the Government while 
sojourning in the hills. 

insurrection at The Nepal war closed on the 5th March, 1816, 
Bareilly, isi«- an d the Pindaree war commenced on the lGtb 
October in tbe following year. The intermediate period was 
not, however, a season of tranquillity. T wo military operations 
were forced on Government in the north-west provinces, 
which, though of comparatively minor importance, enabled 
Lord Hastings to assure the Court of Directors, who were 
importunate for the reduction of the army, that “our own 
jtossessions were not precisely as secure as an estate in York- 
shire.” To relieve the pressure on the finances, it was resolved 
to impose a house-tar for the support of the municipal police 
on certain of the great towns, and, among others, on Bareilly, 
the capital of Itohilcund. f The rate was to be assessed by 
each ward, and the expenditure controlled by the towns- 
men. It was by no means oppressive in amount, the highest 
sum being only four rupees a-year, and the lowest class being 
altogether exempted from it. But a house-tax was an inno- 
vation not sanctioned by custom or tradition, and a spirit of 
opposition was roused, against it among those who willingly 
•submitted to the anomalous but ancient system of town 
duties. The Bohilfas, the most turbulent of the Afghan 
colonists in India, determined to resist it. The magistrate, on 
entering Bareilly to arrange .the details of the assessment with 
rile principal' inhabitant's, was assau'etf hy a mo6 excited 6y 
the mooftif, or chief priest, and obliged to order his guard to 
clear the way, when three of their numb'er, together with six 
or seven of the inhabitants, were killed and wounded. They 
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were regarded as martyrs by the populace, and the exaspera- 
tion became intense. Messengers were despatched to the 
neighbouring town of Itampoora, which was the general resort 
of large bodies of Afghan adventurers, who streamed down 
annually from their own barren mountains to seek military 
service among the various princes of India. Prom Rampoora 
and other towns reinforcements weie drawn to Bareilly during 
the flight, and in the morning five or six thousand fanatics 
were found to be assembled under tbe green flag of the pro- 
phet. Happily the military force of Government had also 
been augmented at the same time, and in the severe conflict 
which ensued no fewer than four hundred of tbe insurgents 
were killed and a greater number wounded, but the whole body 
was dispersed. Ilad the result been different the whole pro- 
vince of Rohilctrad would have immediately risen in rebellion, 
and Ameer Khan, a Roliilla by birth, who was encamped at 
the time within a few marches of Agra with 12,000 Roliillas 
under his standard, would not have allowed the opportunity 
intros. isi7. to shp. This event evinced the impolicy of al- 
lowing the great landholders in the adjacent Dooab, or country 
lying between the Jumna and the Gauges, to continue to 
garrison their castles with a large Jwd y of military retainers, 
as they had done when the province belonged to Sindia. 0 ne 
of these zemindars, Dyaram, a Jaut, and a relative of the raja 
of Bhurtporc, had been permitted to retain his estates and Ins 
fortress of Ilatras, on tbe borders of Rohilcund. He had 
already presumed "to levy contributions On the country, and 
to give shelter to thieves and robbers ; apd he no w proceeded to 
exclude every servant of tbe Government from his town, ami 
to interrupt tlio process of the courts. His fort, wbicb was 
considered one of the strongest in the country, was surrounded 
by a ditch a hundred an£ twenty -five feet broad and eighty- 
five feet deep. It had been placed in a state of complete 
repair, and strengthened by the adoption Qf all the improve 
ments made by the Government engineers in the adjacent 
fort of Allyghur. Ho and a neighbouring zemindar, equally 
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refractory, wore able at any time to assemble a force of 30,000 
men- Lord Hastings deemed it important that this baronial 
castle should no longer bid us defiance, and ordered up an 
overwhelming force, together with such an array of mortars 
— liis favourite weapon — as nothing could possiblj’ withstand. 
Oa the 1st Alanch, 2817, forty-five mortars and three breach- 
ing batteries began to play on the fort, but the garrison gal- 
lantly stood this storm of shot and shell for fifteen hours. ‘At 
length, however, the great magazine blew up with a concus- 
sion which was felt at Agra, thirty miles distant, and which 
destroyed half the garrison and nearly all tho buildings.*. 
Dyaram made his escape with a few horsemen. The com- 
plete reduction of one of the strongest fortresses in Hjii- 
dostan in a few hours, not only secured tho ready submission 
of the contumacious zemindars iu tho Dooab, but created a 
salutary impression throughout India, and doubtless contri- 
buted to the success of the ensuing campaign, natras is 
now a peaceful railway station. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

TRANSACTIONS WITH NATIVE PRINCES, 1814 — 1817. TINDAKEH 
AND SIAIIEATTA WAR, 1817. 

_ . . _ T/zk policy of Lord 'Wellesley b’ad been stead- 

dartM, 1814— fastly repudiated by llie Court of Directors, but 
1 . tho wisdom of it was amply vindicated by the 

desolation which followed its abandonment. It was under 
the operation of their principle of non-intervention that tho 
power of the Fatans and the Pindarees ^jrew up to maturity, 
and became the scourge of Central India. Ameer Khan, the 
Patan freebooter, had gradually established a substantive 
power, but the predatory element was always predominant 
in it. His army was more efficient than that of any native 
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prince of the time, and received a fixed rate of pay, whidj 
however, was seldom disbursed with regularity. It was 
mated at cot less than 10,000 Soot aod 15,00°. borte. ^a 
powerful artillery. It was Ida to lc, 7 C0 “^ b ” ^ 

from princes and states, an.l 1,0 moved about with al die 
appliances for the siege of the towns win resi 
demands. The object of the Pindarees was mKW ■ 
indiscriminate plunder, and they swept throug i 
with such rapidity as to make it impossible to 
movements, or to overtako their detachmentB. n ® ^ 

for example, was assembled in luistc to protcc 
and the towns on the Ganges from their approa ', ^ 

already effected their object, and turned off to uze , 
were ravaging the western coast. "While prepara i 
made to expel them from Guzerat, they had crossc I ^ 
insula and were laying waste the opposito coast. IC 
argument employed by Sir George Barlow in de en 
neutral policy, ‘that the disorders it might engen c j 
prove a safeguard for the Company’s dominions, ia r 
utterly fallacious. It was found that when tho " ^ 

seething with tho elements of anarchy, was w j l0 

over, it was tho^p who had tho ETcatest stake in a 
were exposed to the greatest risk- , 

jifTw-mnioM One of the latest acts of Lord Mintos tt 

—ISIS. Couct of Directors the necessity of &d°P ^ . 
extensile niul vigorous system of measures for 1 
sion of the Pindarec hordes. Lord .Hastings, on . 

in India, found 50,000 Pindarees and Patans in the » * 
India, subsisting entirely by plunder, and exten in ^ 
ravages over an area as large ns hngland, an 0,1 ^ 

earliest acts was td jn>int out to the Court, m 
stronger than that of his predecessor, the increasing ^ 
of this predatory power. I te even went so far as o f 

the opinion that tho affairs of the Company could not r * 
until their Government Lecatne'the head of o league cm 
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every power in India, and was placed in a poaition to direct ita ' 
entire strength against the disturbers of the public peace. But 
such a course of policy was systematically opposed by the two 
members of hia Council. *The senior, Mr. Edmonstone, was one 
of the most eminent of the Company’s servants, and combined 
talent of a very high order with an affluence of official experi- 
ence, but he lacked the higher endowments of the statesman. 
He had filled the office of political secretary during the admini- 
stration of Lord Wellesley with great distinction, and was 
generally understood to have given a cordial support to his 
comprehensive views. During the government of Lord Miuto 
he was the oracle of the Council chamber ; but, having now 
taken his seat at the Board, and become responsible for tbe 
measures of Government, his habitual caution induced him to 
incline to the policy of Sir George Barlow, when he perceived 
the intention of Lord Hastings to subvert it, and he repro- 
bated the extension of our political alliances and relations. 
His colleague, Mr. Dowdeswcll, had all the narrow-minded 
prejudices of Sir George Barlow* without a tithe of his abili- 
ties. The Court of Directors still clung to their cherished 
policy of non-intervention, and in reply to the despatch of 
Lord Hastings of the 29th September, prohibited him “ from 
engaging in plans of general confederacy, and of offensive 
operations against the Pindarees, either with a view to their 
utter extirpation, or in anticipation of expected danger.” 
They enjoined him to "undertake nothing which might em- 
broil them with Sindia ; they forbado any change in the exist- 
ing system of political relations, and directed him to maintain, 
with ns little deviation as possible, the course of policy 
prescribed at the close of the Mahratta war. They directed 
him, moreover, to reduce the strength of the army, and make 
every measure conducive to the promotion of, economy. This 
communication was more than b‘ix months on the way, and did 
not reach India before Apnl, 1816. a 

Frwcd »m- prevent the irruption of the Pindarees into 
mm with the Deccan, Lord Hastings endeavoured to form a 
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against the other. Lord Hastings, disgusted with this perfi- 
dious conduct, ordered that his envoy should he dismissed 
without an audience when he next made his appearance at 
Delhi. The miscarriage of this project, however vexations at 
the time, saved the honour of the Company’s Government, as 
a despatch was soon after received from the India House 
positively forbidding the Governor-General to contract the alli- 
ance, or indeed to adopt any measure which might give 
umbrage to Sindia. 

Affaire or Foons, T o turn to the progress of events at Poods, 
laoa— mi. B a jee Rao, the last of the Peshwas, though not 

deficient in a certain kind of ability, had none of the talents 
for government which had more or less distinguished his an- 
cestors. For the success of his schemes he always depended 
on the spirit of intrigue, which was his ruling passion through 
life, and no dependence could ever be placed on his most solemn 
assurances. He was the slave of avarice and of superstition. 
In the course of ten years he had succeeded, by incessant extor- 
tion and extreme parsimony, in amassing treasure to the extent 
of Jive crores of rupees, but ho was lavish to extravagance m 
the support of brahmins and temples, and lii3 time was spent 
in constant pilgrimages. In thefe tours he was always accom- 
panied by a golden image of Vjshnoo in 8 state palankeen, 
surrounded by a numerous and expensive staff of priests, 
and escorted by a guard of his choicest troops. The violent 
death of the Peshwa, Narayun Rao,*a brahmin, was univer- 
sally attributed to bis father Rngboba j and to absolve his 
family from the guilt of this impio.ns deed, he fed ft hundred 
thousand brahmins, and planted a hundred thousand maxg°* 
trees around Poona. .After having absorbed tho estates 
many minor chiefs, he turned his attention in 1812 to t^ c 
great feudatories of> the llahratta empire, denominated 
southern jageerdars, — most of them of greater antiquity than 
his own house, — whom lic^had long regarded with a rapado 03 
eye. IVhea united they were able to bring 20,000 men into 
the field, and might at any time hare created 3 revolution nt 
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Poona, but for the presence of the subsidiary force. The 
eminent services which they rendered to General Wellesley in 
1803 had given them a strong claim on the British Government, 
on which they presumed so far as to relax in their allegiance 
to the Peshwa, and refuse him their stipulated contingents 
•when required to repel the Pindarees. The Resident was 
obliged to interfere, hut the settlement which he dictated 
was unsatisfactory to both parties, inasmuch as it bound 
the jageerdars to do homage to their liege lord, and guar- 
anteed their possessions against his cupidity. 

Tnmtmkjee, About tbe year 1813, one Trimbukjee, who 
1813-1815. eventually became the cause of the Peshwa’s 
ruin, began to rise to notice at his court. He was originally a 
spy, but by his intelligence and energy, and not less by pan- 
dering to his master’s vices, acquired a complete ascendency 
over bis mind. Trimbukjee, on his part, manifested such 
servile devotion to the Peshwo, as to assure Mr. Elphinstone, 
the Resident at Poona, that he was ready even to kill a cow at 
his bidding. He entertained an inveterate animosity towards 
the British, and was incessantly urging Bajee Rao to shake off 
their alliance, and re-assert the ancient power, and revive the 
policy, of the Mahratta cnjpire. It was under his influence 
that the general confederacy against the Company's Govern- 
ment was organised in 1815. His next device was to esta- 
blish the ascendency of his master at the Guzerat court The 
Peshwa had claims o« that state, extending back for half a 
century, which, with the accumulation of interest, amomted 
to three crores of rupees. The lease of the district of 
Ahmedabad, which the Peshwa had given to the Gtrcrwa*’ 
for ten yeais, was about to expire, and he was anxxc* to ob- 
tain a renewal of it. The Guickwar deputed Hs c£>f roister 
Gungadhur Shastree, to Poona, to »ttk tlw p-pV-xing 
questions, but sucli was the universal dread Trimbckjecte 
violence, that the Shastree would not Tester* oci tie ionrnev 
without a safe conduct from the Rerideat te&pii on at 

Poona was ungracious, and ho cat USA u 
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evasions and obstructions. The renewal of the lease of 
Ahmedabad was peremptorily refused, and it was bestowed 
on Trimbukjee, who was also introduced to Mr. Elphinstone 
as the Peshwa's chief minister. Tile Shastiee, seeing 1 m 
prospect of the success of bis mission, determined, with the 
concurrence of Mr. Elphinstone, to return to Baroda. The 
Peshwa and his favourite, on hearing of this intention, imme- 
diately changed their tactics, and spared no pains to win him 
over to their interests. Trimbukjee flattered him with the 
assurance that Bajee Rao had conceived so high an opinion 
of hie talents, that he was about to confer on him an office of 
great dignity at Poona, and as a proof of his sincerity, to offer 
his own sister-in-law in marriage to the Shastree’s sod. The 
Shastree was induced by this cozenage to agiee to a compro- 
mise of all his master’s claims for lands yielding seven lacs of 
rupees a-year. This bargain might have been advantageous, 
considering that the Peshwa, in addition to the arrear of 
three crores, claimed an annual tribute of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, but it was made without the consent of Mr. Eipliin- 
stone or the Guickwar, both of whom at once repudiated it 
Murder of tho An auspicious day had been selected by the 

BbasirrB, isi5 astrologers, and the most splendid preparations had 
been made for the nuptials, but the Shastree, on hearing that 
his royal master rejected the settlement, requested that 
they might be at once suspended. He had already given 
great offence to the Peshwa by refusing to allow his wife 
to visit the palace, where she must have been witness to 
scenes of revolting debauchery, but the interruption of the 
wedding, which humiliated the Peshwa in the eyes of V 13 
subjects, was considered an unpaidonable insult, which nothing 
but the blood of the Shastree could expiate. Tho Peshwa 
proceeded On pilgrimage to Punderpore, and the Shastree, 
though warned of his danger, was so infatuated as to accom- 
pany him. To throw himooff his guard, the most cordial 
communications were maintained with him, and he was induced, 
by the repeated importunity of Trimbukjee, to pay his devo* 
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tioos after desk at the shrine. On his return, he was over- 
taken at a distance of three hundred yards from the temple, 
by the assassins of the Minister and cut to pieces. The murder 
of a brahmin of the highest caste, and, moreover, a Shastrce, 
renowned for his sacred learning, iu a holy city, at the period 
of a pilgrimage, and in the immediate precincts of the temple, 
Glled the Mahratta community with horror and dismay. But 
the victim was also the minister of a British ally, and had 
proceeded to the court of Poona, under the guarantee of the 
British Resident, who determined to lose no time in vindicating 
the honour of his Government. Sir. Elphinstono returned to 
Poona, in haste from the caves of Ellora, which he was 
at the time employed in exploring, and instituted a rigid 
enquiry into all the circumstances connected with the assassi- 
nation. The guilt of Trimbukjec was established beyond all 
question, and Mr. El phinstone called on the Pcshwa to place him 
under arrest, and eventually to givo him up. The demand 
was strenuously resisted by Bajee Rao, who began to lovy . 
troops, and to sound the other Mahratta powers to ascertain 
how far he could depend on their aid, if he broke with tho 
British Government. Sindia’s reply was disguised under the 
form of a banker’s letter : “ This bankiug house is the Naek’s 
(the Pcshwa’ s) ; while your House is in want of cash (troops), 
you must submit to tho importunity of creditors (the Company). 
The Naek ought to go about some time on pilgrimage, but let 
him write a bill in l»\ji own hand, and whatever monoy is 
required shall ho sent.” The Peshwa was half inclined to 
make common cause with his favourite and minister, whom ho 
could not surrender without incurring obloquy, and to raise 
• the staudard of the Mahratta empire. But Mr. Elphinstono 
had taken the precaution of calling up troops to the capital ; 
the Pesliwa’s natural cowardice overcame every other feel- 
ing, and Trimbukjec was mado over to him on the 25th 
September, 1815, op condition thr)t Ids life should be spared. 
He was conveyed to the fort of Tannah, where he freely 
admitted tho murder of the Shastree to the British officers, 
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but assured them that he had not acted without his master’s 
orders. 

Lord Hastings's Lord Hastings returned to Calcutta from the 
KWanonKMfce North West towards the ‘close of 1815, and on 
court, Isis the 1st December placed on record an elaborate 
minute, drawn up from the notes of Mr. Metcalfe, in which he 
pointed out in stronger language than he had before employed, 
the increasing dangers arising from the growth of the Pindaree 
power, and the urgent necessity of active measures to suppress 
it. To effect this object he proposed a genera! system of 
alliances, under the guarantee of the British Government, 
a complete revision of our relations with the native powers, 
and a new settlement of the fifahratta dominions. The chief 
objection of the Court of Directors to any vigorous effort to root 
out the Pindarces, waB the dread of irritating the Mahrattas 
generally, and Sindia in particular. But Lord Hastings did 
not hesitate to assure (hem that u if there was no choice left, 
lie should prefer an immediate war with the Mahrattas, for 
which wc should be fully prepared, to an expensive system of 
defence, against a consuming predatory warfare, carried on 
clandestinely by theMahratta powers, wasting our resources, till 
they might see a practicable opportunity of coming to an open 
rupture.” Mr. Edmonstone and .Mr. Dowdeswell questioned 
the existence of any such hostile feeling among the Mahratta 
princes, and opposed the formation of any new alliances; the 
plan was therefore submitted to the borne authorities, without 
pindartc imip- their concurrence. While this minute was on its 
non, 1315-16 W3 y t 0 England, the necessity of some immediate 
effort to curb the Pindarees was rendered the more imperahvo 
by their increasing audacity. The dussera festival, when the 
plan of the campaign was usually organised, was celebrated in 
1815 at Nimaur, the Bead-quarters of the great Pindaree leader 
Chcetoo, by a larger assemblage than had ever been collected 
before, 7h& Company's tbmtorics had hitherto been unmo- 
lested, owing to the constant, vigorous, and active preparations 
of Government, but at the suggestion of the Mahratta princes, 
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the depredations of the Pindarcc* were now to bo especially 
directed against them, and the dominions of the Nizam. On 
the 14 th October, a body of 8,000 predatory horse crossed tho 
Norbudda, and swept through the Nizam’s territories as far 
south as the Kistna, and returned to Nimaur so richly laden 
with booty, that it was found necessary to iuvito merchants 
from all quarters to purchase it. This extraordinary success 
brought additional crowds to their standard, and a eccond 
and larger expedition, consisting of 23,000 Pindarees, crossed 
tho Nerbudda in February. Ono large division poured down 
on the Northern Sircars, sacked tho civil station of Guntoor 
on the Coromandel coast, and for ten days plundered tho 
villages around with perfect impunity. Troops and arms were 
despatched from Calcutta to Masulipatam by sea, in all haste, 
bot thoPiudarces had disappeared before their arrival; indeed, 
they moved with such rapidity, that it would have been as 
impossible to overtake them as a flight of locusts. Officers 
were subsequently appointed by Government to ascertain tho 
injury they had inflicted on tho country, aud it was found that 
in the Company’s territories alone three hundred and thirty- 
nine villages had been plundered, aud many of them burnt, one 
hundred and eighty-two perjons put to death, five hundred 
wounded, and three thousand sixhundred subjected to torture, 
■while tho loss of property exceeded twenty-fivo lacs of rupees. 
The inhabitants bad not seon tho smoko of an enemy’s camp 
for fifty years. Ever ehico Clive had annexed the Northern 
Sircars to the Company's territories in 17C5, the pcoplo had 
felt that they were living under the protection of a power 
whoKo name was a sufficient guarantee of safety; but ull 
confidence was now extinguished, and they began to desert 
their villages. The atrocities committed by these marauders, 
and the refinement of cruelty they piaetiSed on their victims, 
were thus vividly described by Mr. Canning : — “ Rapine, 
murder in all its shapes, torture, rape, and conflagration, were 
not rare aud accidental occurrences in their progress, but tbo 
uniform object of every cuterprize. There were instances 
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where the whole female population of a village precipitated 
themselves into the veils as tho only refuge from these brutal 
and barbarous spoilers ; whole, at their approach, fatliers o 
families surrounded their own dwellings with fuel, and peris ie^ 
with their childien in the flames kindled by their own hands. 

No previous invasion of the Pindarecs had been so syste- 
matically duecte'd against tho Company’s dominions, or per- 
petrated with so much audacity. . 

Tho success of this expedition manifested tno 
groat importance of obtaining the co-ojcratioii of 
?,TC« Kth the raja of Nagpore, through whose tcmtoncs 
the Pindarees passed on crossing the herhui «• 
'l’bo raja had steadily resisted every proposal of a sultry 
ollianco, but his death on the 22nd March, 181G, opened 
favourable opportunity of obtaining it. IIo was suceee' j 
his son Persajce, nearly forty years of age, blind, palsK* > fln 
Buuk into a state of complete idiotcy. His nephew, known 
tho history of India as Appa Sahib, was recognised as regent 
hut was opposed by a powerful faction, both in .tho court « 
in tho zenana. Ho found it impossible to maintain bis p® sl ' 
without foreign assistance, but, instead of invoking the ^ 
of Siudia or Ilolkar, or ono of tho Pindarco leaders, any 
whom would havo been but too happy to hasten to his J? i > * 
and thus to obtain a substantial footing at Nagpore, ho “[’I 1 ' 1 
to Mr. Jenkins, tho Resident, and offered to conclude the 
sidiary alliance his undo had rejected, *on condition of *****,* 
tho support of tho British authorities. Lord Hastings ^ 
embraced a proposal which would place tho resources ® ® 

jjoro at his dUpo-»al, and enable him to plant a British ^ 
tho Nurhudda. A treaty was accordingly concluded 
27th May, which provided that a force of C,000 infantry* 
regiment of cavalry* together with a duo proportion of ^ J 

should bo snb-iidised by tho Nagpore state, at 
seven lacs and a-lt.Uf of rupees a-year. It was likewise », 
latent that tho raja should engngo in no foreign nego ^ 
without tho concurrence of tho British Government, t° 
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likewise all differences with foreign princes were to be sub- 
mitted. The Nagpore ministers earnestly pleaded for the 
insertion of a clause prohibiting the slaughter of kiue in the 
Nagpore territories, but it was distinctly rejected, as a similar 
request had been refused to Sindia’s envoys twelve years 
before. “ Thus have I been enabled,” wrote Lord Hastings, 
“to effect what has been fruitlessly laboured at for twelve 
years. Sindia’s designs on Nagpore, as well as the Peshwa’s, 
are defeated, and the interception of the Pindarees is rendered 
certain.” Soon after, orders arrived from England, revoking 
the permission which had been formerly given to conclude this 
alliance; but it arrived too late to do any mischief. 

Att*m t«a a former chapter it has been stated that in 

alilanu) with 1805 Sir George Barlow repudiated the engage- 
jvyror*. i8i6 me „t 0 f Lord Lake to afford protection to Jeypore, 
and abandoned it to spoliation. The Court of Directors ap- 
pioved of this decision, but they appear subsequently to have 
felt some degree of compunction at this sacrifice of British 
honour and of the welfare of Jeypore, and in December, 1813, 
gave their sanction to the renewal of the alliance with that 
state. The Nepal war, which occurred soon, after, rendered 
it advisable to postpone the* execution of these instructions. 
Meanwhile, Ameer Khan and his freebooters, having drained 
Joudhporc, entered Jeypore, and laid siege to the capital, 
with the intention of completing the reduction of the state. 
The laja despatched a vakeel to Mr. Metcalfe, at Delhi, to 
implore bis interposition, and Lord Hastings, availing himself 
of the warrant of the Court of Directors, determined to con- 
clude the alliance, and receive Jeypore under British protec- 
tion. Mr. Editions tone and Mr. Dowdeswcll strenuously 
opposed this measure, but Mr. Seton, 4he third member of 
Council, concurred with Lord Hastings, and enabled him to 
carry out his plans by his own cast Jig vote. Mr. Metcalfe was 
then instructed to entertain the raja’s application. Two 
armies, each 0,000 strong, were ordered to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra to support this resolution, and to 
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expel the Fa *“” a Offered by°Smdia or Holkar, who, 

claims open it, the fear ^ ^4 to 

Peehwa, the Gmckwar, and the Bhons ay, thus 

taka lip strategic positions in the south, 
assembled fell little short ot 40,00» ■£*» 
cavalry, and was snBcim.t to crush whatever a „ 
might arise, bat the raja of Jeypore dreaded te dhaa^ 
the Company almost, if not altogether, a Oriental 

the exactions of Ameer Khan, audio the true spi 
policy carried on negotiations ““"“^’^foree, rrUch, 
menacing the Patan with the weight 

he said, te had c* to sign the treat Z» . 
him. The threat was effectual, and Ameer^ 
to avoid a colUsion with British Wops, ™ sc * ’ [rora 
As soon as his retirement had adm™*** 1 
tenors, he endeavoured to evade the aUom 1 7 ttee . 
new and preposterous terms. The neg . counter- 

fore, broken off, and aU the military movements 

mantled. r . „ t brilliant 

Mr. George Canning, one of the m 

of English statesmen, accepted «m offle £ a 

»■“* ms fle „ t „f the Board of Control in done, ^ 
was immediately required to investigate ““ j,. L d ever 
largest and the most momentous question , tiono rrejec- 
heen submitted to the Board. Tins was ‘ ^ previous 

tion of the plans proposed by Lord lasting the 

month of December for a general system of at > ^ orJe r 

native powers, under tho guarantee of 1 1 F 
to extinguish the Fmlarcc confederacy. p MSeM ion!. 

to Central India, and give security to the Bnt.sl P ^ 
It was a bolder scliomc (if policy even . 0 f the 
Wellesley wbieb bad been for ten years under ■ 1 MtaUi ,l,. 

Court of Directors; it was nothing less than oat 

ment of tho universal supremacy of the Compa 1 
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the continent of India. Mr. Canning -was new to the Govern- 
ment, and it is, therefore, no matter of surprise that he should 
have been unwilling to assume the responsibility of intro- 
ducing so fundamental a change in the policy of the empiie, 
and have resolved rather to adhere to the existing system, 
which was pronounced the safest, not only by the sage coun- 
sellors in Calcutta, but by those who might he considered his 
constitutional advisers in Leadenhall-street. He accordingly 
drew up a very elaborate aud interesting minute, which re- 
viewed the political condition of India, aud laid down rules 
for the guidance of the local authorities. It exhibited the 
clearest tokens of his great talent and of his inexperience. 
The Secret Committee, who signed it officially, said they were 
unwilling to incur the risk of a general war for the uncertain 
purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. They would not 
sanction any extended political and military combinations for 
this object. It was probable that wc might calculate on 
the aid of Sindia to piotect the Company’s dominions from 
their aggressions. Any attempt at this time to establish a 
new system of policy tending to an undue diffusion of our 
power must necessarily interfere with those economical con- 
siderations which it was mere than ever incumbent to recom- 
mend. They even suggested the expediency of improving 
any opportunity which might be presented of treating with 
any of the Pindareo chiefs, or with the men for delivering up 
their leaders. Such advice kindled the indignation of Lord 
Hastings. “ When the Honourable Committee,” he replied, 
“suggest the expediency of engaging one portion of .the 
Piudarce association to destroy another, I am roused by the 
fear that we have been culpably deficient in pointing out to 
the authorities at home the brutal and atrocious qualities of 
these wretches . . . and I am confident that nothing would 
have been more repugnant to the feelings of the Honourable 
Committee than the notion that the Government should he 
soiled by a procedure which was to bear tho colour of a con- 
fidential intercourse in a common cause with any of these 



gangs.” But immediately after the trananission 
SKS&* of this despatch of the 5th Septemte^J- 
'«• ning received intelligence of the “"P 4 , 

Pindarecs on tile Coromandel ceaat, and ‘he desolation th 7 
had spread for ten days through the Company ■.****“ 
hia views underwent an immediate 

Within three wcehs auoth « ^eTLL.'« 

under his directions, which said • P . 0 {f ens ive 

discouraging plans of general con ederacy and o_ ° 
opeiations were not intended to restrain the -non J 
judgment and d,scretion upon any occasion wher actus ^ 
on onr territories might be commence i by J J 
marauders. Wo think it due to jour loldslup ?ot to » ^ 
instant in conveying to you an eiphcit on ,h 0I iird 

approbation of any measures which you may ha e 
or undertaken, not only for repelling mvasmm , buUo 
suing and chastising the invaders. We can no “ ; 

from a vigorous erertioa of nulitary power .» 
the British name and in defence of sub I“ , ® 1 . a over . 
for protection.” The euormities of the Pindare a ■ 
come even the dread of irritating Sindia, the b £ mlU 

the India House i “ Anyconneolbn of Sindut and H lk ^ 
the Pindarees against ns or oiu- allies, known, tl 
avowed, would r ,acc them m a Btate of ^ 

t0 J _ The Pindaree expedition of 1815-16 tras 
piisJuS-M. dent to convince Mr. Canning of tlie neecs ^ ^ 
adopting energetic measures to eradicate this P 
required another season of desolation to convince r- t j n ^ 
stone and Mr. Dowdeswell of the same truth, W™ * ^ 
was confident that the establishment of the IjajB 
Bid, ary force at the fords of the Nerbuddawouldbe 
to intercept the Pindaree^ As the period of the 
swarming approached, Colonel Walker move up _ w3 s 
with a body of G,000 horse and foot; but tins ft 

soon found to be utterly unequal to the protection 
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hundred and fifty miles in extent. The Pindarees pushed 
across in detachments between his posts, one of which was 
ninety miles from its nearest support. A party of 5,000 men 
suddenly crossed the river on his extreme right, within sight 
of his infantry, while his cavalry was posted on the opposite 
flank, and rushed forward with such speed as to baffle all 
pursuit. They fell on the Company’s district of Kimedy, and 
burnt a portion of the town of Ganjam, and, but for the 
presence of a large force which happened to be assembled 
in order to quell a local insurrection, would have laid Jnggun- 
nath and the district of Orissa under contribution. Another 
body laid waste the territories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. 
Such was the audacity which success had created in the 
minds of these freebooters that one of the leaders, with a 
band of only fire hundred horse, swept through the Peshwa’s 
dominions, and after having plundered two hundred miles of 
the Malabar coast, returned leisurely up the" valley of the 
Taptec. Though attacked with some success during their 
progress homewards, the men brought back so rich a booty iu 
their saddles as to give fresh vigour to the predatory spirit. 
The expedition of the season of 181G-17 was the boldest the 
Pindarees bad ever undertaken, and it gave rise to the 
gravest consideration*. •'With the Nagporo subsidiary force 
guarding the passages of the Nerbudda, 23,000 Pindarees 
had succeeded in crossing it with ca«e. Independently 
of the Nizam’s reforlned contingent and of tho Poona brigade, 
no fewer than 32,000 men belonging to the Company's and 
King’s force bad been stationed to guard the country between 
Mio Kistna and the Toombuddra, but the Pindarees had 
nevertheless dashed through the Peninsula and across it, and 
plundered both coasts. It was true that they suffered severely 
on two occasions, when Major McBowell and Major Lnsh- 
Aqg.tAv .sunn.-wibn’ ,w Ahfwr, A\nf Ah? vominrwtf tfwuuvsa? 

of the*e officers was a happy contingency, and not owing to 
tho efficiency of the defensive measures which had been 
adopted, which, while they proved totally abortive, occa- 
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sioned aa amount of expenditure exceeding the largest calcu- 
lations of the cost of a more energetic policy. These reflec- 
iw terminal on tions brought the Council jound to the views of 
i«a DecwSr. ^ or( i Hastings; and on the 16th December, while 
,S16 the permissive despatch of the Court of Directors 

•was coining round the Cape, it was unanimously resolved that 
“the resolution adopted of refraining from any system of 
offensive operations against the Pindarees till the sanction of 
the Court could be received should be abandoned, and that 
vigorous measures for the suppression of the Pindarees had 
become an indispensable object of public duty." 
fim4l . The season was too far advanced for any such 

determination, operations, but preparations were silently com- 
mT ' menced on a large scale to take the field in tbo 

cold season of 1617. Intimation was immediately centered 
to Sindiaof the resolution which had been adopted to extirpate 
the Pindarees, hnd he was required to co-operate in carrying it 
out ; bat they had agents in his camp, and warm parlizans 
among his ministers, who laboured to persuade him that with 
their powerful aid he might hope to bid defiance to the Com- 
pany, and that his own security would bo weakened if ho 
allowed these bands, who were tlmost an integral part of 
liis army, and ready at any time to Bock to liis standard, to l« 
extinguished. , The Pindaree vakeels boasted that they would 
out-do the exploits of Jeswunt Kao Holkar, and that fifty 
thousand of their body were ready to cany fire and sword to 
Calcutta ; but Sindia was not to be misled by this gasconade. 
Assye was yet fresh in his memory. *■ More recently ho had 
seen the Company triumphant in Xepal ; they had secured th5 
resources of Nagpore; they had evidently abandoned their 
neutral policy, and the spirit of Lord Wellesley again animated 
their counsels. He was, therefore, induced to proau*o t ld s 
co-operation, though not without great reluctance, and only on 
condition that the lands recovered from the Pindarees should 
be transferred to him. Tin's perfunctory aid was not likely to 
bo of much practical use, but it was important to deprive the 
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mantis, which their master’s offences, whatever they might be, 
did not, iu their opinion, merit, and which were peculiarly 
grating to his feelings ; and they stated that we seemed to 
exact a greater deglee of fidelity to engagements than any 
native prince was able from his habits to observe. But Mr El- 
phinstone was inflexible, and the treaty was signed without any • 
modification on the 13th June. The heavy penalty thus inflicted 
on the Peshwa for his delinquencies was doubtless the most 
rigorous, perhaps also the most questionable measure of Lord 
Hastings’s administration, and could be justified only on the 
ground of iuexorable necessity. It is necessary, therefore, to 
refer to Lord Hastings’ own vindication of his proceedings. 
“ I exacted,” he said, “ cessions from him as the penalty of 
his base and profligate attempt to excite a general conspiracy 
against us. These terms were in themselves severe. When, 
however, they are measured by the magnitude of the injury 
aimed at us, they will not appear harsh, nor will the necessity 
of them be doubted, when it is considered that our experience 
has shown the impossibility of relying on his most Bolemn 
professions. We had no choice, consistently with onr security, 
but to cripple him, if we left him on the throne.” When the 
intelligence of these proceedings, as well as of the large 
additions which had thus been made to the Company’s posses- 
sions, reached England, Mr. Canning bowed gracefully to the 
irresistible spirit of progress which, in spite of every effort to 
repress it, was inherent in the constitution of the Company’s 
Government. His despatch to Calcutta stated : “We feel all 
the objections which lie against measures tending to reduce or 
• humiliate those native states which, from the extent of their 
doniinions, and from their military talents, were formerly 
ranked as substantive states. The course of these proceedings, 
however, sufficiently proves the almost iriepressibie tendency 
of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds and to augment its 
preponderance, in spite of thc\nost peremptory injunctions of 
forbearance from home, and the most scrupulous obedience of 
them in India j but, while expressing our approbation of these 
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measures, political and military, we consider it particularly 
important to declare that we consider any such case as forming 
an unwelcome though justifiable exception to the general rule 
of our polity. The occurrence of such -exceptions has been 
unfortunately much too frequent.” Yet, so rain are human 
wishes, that even before this dispatch had left the India 
Ilouse, the whole of the Peshwa's kingdom had been incorpo- 
rated with the dominions of the Company, with the exception 
of the small section given to the raja of Satara. 
noiku-i court. To revert to the progress of events at the 
lsn-iT Court of Holtar. On the death of Jeswnnt I-ao 
in 1811, Toolsee bye, the favourite of his harem, adopted a 
son of bis by another concubine, and determined to conduct the 
government herself in the character of regent. Tho virtues 
of Aylah bye, during her successful administration of thirty 
years, had created a predilection for a female reign, wine 
was of no little service to the plans of Toolsee bye. She was 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, and with the most. fasci- 
nating address combined great intelligence and invincibe 
resolution ; hut her spirit was vindictive, and her morals were 
dissolute, and she speedily exhausted every feeling of respect. 
Ameer Khan, who held largo jageers from the state, an 
exercised a preponderating influence in its councils, qiutteu 
Indore soon after the death of Jeswnnt Rao to pursue his 
schemes of avarice and ambitiou in Rajpoot ana, leaving 
relative, GufToor Khan, with a large body»of trooj«s, to main- 
tain the Patau ascendency ; but there was no regularity or 
solidity in the government. The incomo of the state, un ct 
the most economical management, was insufficient to niau»*‘ 
tain its overgrown army. When tho troops became mutinous 
for pay, districts were assigned for their support to the com 
rnanders, who u*ed their power only to fleece the pe«p ’• 
Open villages were sacked, and walled towns cannonade 
The inhabitants took to flight the lands remained withou 
tillage, and the country pre-ented a scene of desolation ® n ‘ 
woe. The lawless soldiery did not spare the possessions c 
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Sindia, and at length threatened the Bye herself with their 
violence. She sought refuge for a time with Zalim Sing, the 
regent of Kotah, the only court in Central India which in 
that period of confusion afforded an asylum for the unfortu- 
nate, hut she was nevertheless constrained to part with her 
jewels to appease their rapacity. Soon after, she became 
enamoured of Gunput Rao, the hereditary dewan of the state. 
The minister, Buluram sett, ventured to remonstrate with her 
on the scandal which her amours created, and she caused him 
to be 'cut down in her presence. To avenge this foul murder, 
Gnffoor Khan laid siege to the town to which she had letired. 
She placed herself at the head of her Mahratta horse, and 
with undaunted courage led the assault till the elephant on 
which "she was seated with the young prince was struck by a 
cannon ball and became unmanageable, when she mounted a 
horse, and placing the lad in her lap, fled from the field. 
Tantia Joge, a brahmin and a merchant, who had risen to 
distinction by his administrative talents, then accepted the 
post of minister, and was considered the head of the Mahratta 
party, while Guffoor Khan, with nine battalions of infantry, 
headed the Patans. Between these factions the government 
fell into a state of complete anarchy, and it was at this 
period, in the autumn of 1*517, that the agents of Bajee Rao 
arrived in the camp to ’promote the confederacy he was 
forming against the British Government. 

DutractPd state The disorganisation of Central India had now 
of indw, mm. readied its climax. The commanders in Sindia’s 
and Holkar’s army were beyond the control of the Government, 
and employed their troops wherever there was any prospect of 
plunder. The smaller states were subject to constant spolia- 
tion. The Rajpoot prindpalities were prostrated by internal 
- discord, and the periodical pillage ^to which they were 
subject. The soldiers in Central India who depended in a great 
measure on violence for their ‘means of subsistence, and 
whom there was no native power with the disposition or the 
strength to control, fell little short of 100,000. The history of 
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the previous eight centuries presents no period of such intense 
and general suffering, and there was every appearance of the 
approaching dissolution of tho bonds of society. On the 8th 
tord tisstinpi , * u b , » Lord Hastings left Calcutta, and proceeded 
pro«?<n up ac to the upper provinces to reduco this chaos to 
country, Ian or( jer. The plan of operations which he laid down 
was comprehensive, bold, and decisive. He was convinced 
that if the Pindareea were simply dispersed, they would speedily 
assemble again, and that the only mode of dealing effectually 
with them was to assault them in their haunts, and hunt them 
through the country, till their organisation was irretrievably 
annihilated. He felt, moreover, that to prevent the renewal 
of such confederacies, it was necessary to resettle Central India, 
which now exhibited only a general scramble for power and 
plunder, to define tho boundaries of each piince, and prevent 
mutual encroachments by the ascendency of one paramount 
authority. Mr. Canning bad sanctioned tho adoption of vigor- 
ous measures, not only to resist the inroads' of tho Pindarees, 
but also to chastise them, but in the same despatch he alluded, 
without qualification, to the instructions of the previous year, 
which interdicted plans of general federation ; and the standing 
orders to form no new treaties without tho warrant of tho 
India House, had never been revoked. Lord Hastings was 
however, convinced, that without a. general combination of all 
the princes north of the Nerbudda, under the supremacy of tho 
Company, there was no hope of permanent tranquillity.* but 
this policy found littlo favour with the members of Council. On 
liis progress to the north-west provinces he communicated to 
them liis reasons for deviating from <he views of the home 
authorities, and took on himself the sole responsibility of tho 
general system of alliances he had determined to form. To ft® 
Court of Directors ho wrote that unexpected ev ents had pro* 
tented a juncture whiefi required to be dealt with according to 
its own peculiar features, %»d that ho had construed theif 
instructions as not applicable to circumstances bo littlo analo* 
gous to what had been contemplated by them. 
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En»nt pf mm- military operations on which Lord Hastings 

tarx oiwmion*. wa3 now about to enter wcro on a grander scalo 
!1 ' than any In wl.ich the Company had as yet been 

engaged. They embraced the whole extent of country from 
the Kistna in the south, to the Ganges in the north ; and from 
Cawnpore in tho cast, to Ouzerat on the western coast, six 
hundred miles in one direction, and seven hundred in another. 
The army was, moreover, the largest which had ever taken 
the field in India under British colours. Tho battle of Plaasy, 
which laid the foundation of British power, was won with 
2,100 men. Tho army with which Lord Cornwallis struck 
down the power of Tippoo in 1793 d’d not exceed 31,000. 
The troops’ assembled by Lord Wellesley during the Mahratta 
■war, independent of tho irregular hor*o of the allies, amounted 
to 55,000. On tho present occasion Lord Hastings catied out 
the armies of tho three Presidencies, and, including irregulars 
and tho coutingents of nativo princes, was enabled to assemble 
a force of 116,000 infantry and cava fry, with three himdred 
guns. The magnitude of this forco was out of proportion to 
the simple object of extinguishing bands of marauders, who 
never stood an attack. But Lord Hastings knew that the 
Mahratta powers had an interest in common with the Pindarees, 
and were opined to the extinction of an association which 
might be turned to accounl in any struggle with the British 
Government. He had every reason to believe that a general 
confederacy had been formed of tho nativo powers against the 
interests of the Company. Sindia was known to have received 
twenty-five lacs of rupees from the Peshwa, as tho price of his 
assistance, and to have given a direct assurance of support to 
the Pindarees and to Ameer Khan, in case they were attacked. 
Lord Hastings had determined that in this crusado against the 
Pindarees, no native prince should bo allowed to remain neuter, 
and his preparations were intended to provide against every 
adverse contingency which might’ arbe. Happily, the powers 
of Governor-General aud Commander-in-chief were combined 
in his hands, and all arrangements, both military and political, 
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were directed by tbs same mind, and regulated by the same 
undivided authority. A complete liarmoDy of operations was 
thus secured, which eminently contributed to the success of 
the war. The veteran soldier of sixty- three took the field in 
person, and gave promptitude and energy to every movement. 
The plan which he drew out of the campaign, with its manifold 
combinations from points widely separated from each other, 
exhibited military talent of no ordinary standard. Four armies 
advanced from the Deccan under the direction of the Madras 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Hislop, and four from the 
north-west provinces, to converge on the haunts of the Picda- 
reea, and prevent the possibility of their escape. The only 
event which was likely to disturb these well-deviscxl plans was 
the support which they might obtain from the Mahratta powers, 
but Lord Hastings considered that after the treaties he hail 
concluded With the Nagpore raja and the Peshwa, ho was safe 
from any interference on their part, and the regent of Holkar s 
cabinet was negotiating for British protection. 

Treaty with In the north, however, it was necessary to place 

sindia, i3i7- ^ effects 0Q the hostile tendencies of Sindis 

and Ameer Khan. Sindia’s army was at this period in a state of 
more than ordinary insubordination, and one division had 
placed its commander under arrest. But rumours had been 
spread through the camp that Bajee Kao was about to erect the 
national standard and attack the Company, and S India’s troop 3 
became eager to join him in this warfare wliile Sindia himself 
as it afterwards appeared, had pledged liis faith to that prince. 
There could be little doubt that the whole of S India's military 
resources would bo engaged against Government in 
coining struggle, and it was necessary to meet this emergency 
with promptitude. A note was accordingly delivered to him 
by the Resident, on t ha 10 th October, stating that the Governor' 
General considered the treaty of 3805 abrogated by his haring 
excited the Pmdarees against the British Government, and 
repeatedly granted them an asylum after they bad been openly 
engaged in plundering the territories of the Company* 
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Government was therefore no longer fettered by that clause of 
the treaty which placed restrictions on the formation of any 
connection with the ehiefs of Mnlwa and Itajpootana,- with 
whom Lord Hastings had now determined to contract alliances 
for the security of the Company’s territories. It stated that the 
British Government was not seeking any private advantage, 
and that the sole object of the armaments then assembled 
was to extinguish all predatory associations and restore tran- 
quillity. Sindia was therefore requested to give his co-opera- 
tion, and to place his troops at the disposal of the GovcrnOr- 
General, to be stationed according to his judgment, with a 
British officer attached to each division. As a proof of his 
sincerity he was moreover required to admit a British garrison, 
temporarily, into the fortress of Bindia on the Nerbudda, and 
into Asseergur, reputed the strongest fort in India, and the 
key of the Deccan. During these negotiations Sindia was 
detected in a correspondence with the raja of Nepal, whom 
be prompted to a simultaneous attack on the Company’s 
dominions. The letters were found on his messenger, inserted 
between the leaves of a Sanscrit manuscript of the Vedas, and, 
to his great confusion, were returned to him in open durbar. 
To hasten bis determination*and fix his wavering mind, Lord 
Hastings took the field on tfie lGth October, crossed the Jumna 
on a bridge of boats, and marched directly upon Gwalior, while 
General Donkin, with the left division, moved down at the same 
time towards the same point Sindia was confounded by the 
rapidity of these movements, which not only cut him off at 
once from all communication with the Peshwa and the Pinda- 
rics, but also with the bulk of his own army then encamped 
in his southern provinces, and left him isolated at Gwalior, with 
not more than 8,000 troops. On the 5th November, the two 
British, diviavacs were within two marches of his capital, 
when lie signed the treaty, and thus saved his kingdom from 
the fate which overtook the other Mahratta powers. 

The awiera. TVhile Lord Hastings lay in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, his camp was desolated by a visitation of 
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the cholera. » "> 

during the previous forty years me m occasion , 
never with such alarming vio en this myste- 

and the year 1817 is marked as the peri pcmm ently 

rious scourge of the nmeteent ry QUt ta the first 

established as .an epidemic in India. It q{ Cal . 

nstance in the district »' the skill both 
cotta, and depopulated entire " lla S • JM 0 f whom 

of the European faculty and tte tte malady- 

were able to discover the cans expedient of mating 

The superstitions natives resorted t p wrt millions of 

one more addition to the three mn re tlu , malevolent 

their deities, and established rites o p P ft0 bMta 0 [ 

goddess of the cholera. It gradual y F > 1 P Hastings' 

?b» river, and about the ISO. November ' cd £™ os moll »» 
camp, and for a time paralysed the army 'I " ioc lud- 

body. It was calculated that the strength of the t j ^ 
ing its camp followers, was diminished y ^ postings 
tiims to the extent of nearly twenty thonsani I ; (heptostra . 
Was apprehensive lest an enaggera 1 b arrange- 

tion of the army might induce Sindia to ^ together, , 

mentshehad so recently made aid he call t o the 

and directed them, in case he should M £ '^ a(ooroW l 
disease, to bury him in his tent under the ta > Uc( j e r 

his death till Sindia l.ad fuirdled his, ™! jW rf ,' h0 pump 
the advice of the medical officem, the po lmc0 0 f 

was shifted to the banks of the Betwa, and the V. ^ 
the disease subsided. .„__ tur c, vrna scarcely 

n.»«- Ameer Kha. at thm jjn^ure^^^ 

1817 . a less important chief than bam ^ np 

of freebooters with whom he begun infantry, 

into au army of fifty-two battalions of well * of 

and a powerfnl cavalry, W a himdredand “J^ak 
cannon. It was as essential to the pcaw £ did»o‘ 

up thePatan, as the Pindaree force Lord NUf M 

therefore hesitate to offer to guarantee to him 
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he held in jagecr from Ilolkar, if he engaged to disband his 
army and snrrender his guns, for a valuation. A month was 
allowed him for the acceptance of the proposed treaty, and 
though he wavered at first, the defeat of Bajec Rao and of the 
raja of Nagpore, and the extinction of their power, to which 
we shall presently allude, convinced him that the star of the 
Company was still in the ascendant, and he at once accepted 
the alternative of the treaty, and became an independent 
feudatory prince, with an income of fifteen lacs of rupees a- 
year, a dignity to which a career of eleven years of violence 
and crime gave him little claim. 

The intimation given to Sindia of the nullifica- 
IiiSTce^nh t ‘ 0Q of tliat clause of Sir George Barlow’s treaty, 
tbe naure which barred all interference with the states of 

princes, 1317-is am j Rajpootana, was fojlowed up with 

vigour. The chiefs were informed that the neutral policy had 
ceased to exist, and that the British Government was pre- 
pared to admit them to alliances which would protect them 
from the oppressions to which they had been subjected. The 
intelligence diffused joy through the provinces, and the princes 
became eager to embrace the offer. There was at least this 
advantage connected with* the reversal of Lord Wellesley’s 
policy by the Court, that the incalculable misery thereby in- 
flicted on the country prepared the princes to appreciate the 
restoration of it more highly than they might otherwise have 
done. The chief management of this series of alliances was 
entrusted to Mr. Metcalfe, and the Residency at Delhi was 
speedily crowded with the agents of nineteen princes of Central 
India. The first to enter into the arrangement was the vene- 
rable Zalirn Sing, who had for half a century managed the 
affairs of the Afghan principality of Kgtah with extraordinaiy 
ability. So great was the reputation of his virtues that in 
that age of violence he became’ the general umpire in the 
disputes of the surrounding princes, and their treasures weie 
deposited in his fort as in the Bafest of Banctuaries. He pro- 
• 4.i, 0 operations against the Pmdaiees with great zeal, 
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and was subsequently rewarded with the grant of four dis- 
tricts taken from Holkar’s possessions. The raja was an 
imbecile cypher, unknown beyond the pj-ccincts of the palace, 
and Lord Hastings offered to conclude the treaty with Zalim 
Sing himself, but his own feeling of moderation, and a respect 
for public opinion, which would hare condemned this assump- 
tion of royalty, induced him to decline the honour aud content 
himself with the office of hereditary minister. Then came the 
nabob of Bhopal, the virtuous and accomplished Nusser 
Mahomed, who cheerfully accepted the alliance which his 
father had rejected. The assistance he afforded in the Pin- 
daree campaign, and the kindness of his ancestors to General 
Goddard, were acknowledged by the grant of five valuable 
districts taken from the Peshwa. Under the auspices of the 
British Government his revenues, which had been reduced by 
usurpation to little more than a lac of rupees a-year, wero 
improved to the extent of ten lacs. Thr raja of Boondeo had 
braved the threats of Holkar in 1805, and afforded succour to 
General Moneon. Ho had been nngenerously abandoned by 
Sir George Barlow to the vengeance of that chief, and to the 
spoliation of Sindia, but was now taken under British protec- 
tion, and his devotion requited bj an accession of territory, 
and an entire exemption from the heavy tribute imposed on his 
state by Holkar. No events connected with this great settle- 
ment of Central India produced a more favourable impression 
on the native mind than this grateful recognition of ancient 
services in the hour of triumph. The raja of Joudhporo bad 
been brought to the brink of ruin by 'the Mahrattas and the 
Patans, and lie eagerly accepted the offer of an alliance which 
relieved him from all further dread of their exactions. J>° 
Itajpoot state had suffered so severely from rapine as Oody- 
pore. To the rana who had lost the greater portion of bis 
territories, and whose revenues had been reduced to two lacs 
of rupees a -year, thd .arrangement now proposed by kord 
Hastings, which cleared his country at once of the swarm of 
plunderers which had fastened on it, was a godsend. It was 
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the proud boast of the house of Oodyporc, with its claim of 
unfathomable antiquity, that it had never given a daughter in 
marriage to the throne of Delhi, in the height of its grandeur, 
and had never acknowledged the sovereignty of Mogul or 
Mahratta, though repeatedly overwhelmed by both ; but the 
sovereign now chcerfnlly submitted to the supremacy of the 
foreigner, who, as he said, “ had come in Bhips from a country 
before unknown." The last of the principal Rajpoot states to 
accept the alliance was Jeypore, and it was not till the raja 
eaw every power prostrate before the British arms, and the 
settlement of Central India ou the eve of being completed with- 
out including him, that he consented to come into the system. 
Treaties were also concluded in succession with the secondary 
and minor principalities, upon tho same basis of “ subordinate 
co-operation and acknowledged supremacy,”, and of the 
reference of all international disputes to the arbitration of 
the Company. All these treaties, with the exception of two, 
were negotiated and signed within the short period of four 
months. 


CHAPITER XXVIII. 

T1IE r ixdap.ee AXD majiratta WAP. — MISCELLANEOUS 
notices, 1817 — 1822. 

Outbreak of the Tiie Lead- quarters of tho three Pindaree chiefs 
Pcsh.a, I817. y- cro centricfdly situated in the south of Mai wo, 
aiTd it was towards this position that the left division of tho 
Bengal force and two divisions of the Deccan army began to 
advance about the middle of October. This movement was 
immediately followed by tho explosion of the plot which the 
Pcshwa had. been, uvgmwiag orfiryxgst the. Mabxatta. 
for tho overthrow of tho Company’s power. Ho himself 
broke out on tho 5th November; the raja of Nagpore on tho 
2Gth of that month, and Ilolkar on tho lGth December. Tho 
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Peshwa had left his capital immediately after siguing the 
Treaty of tho 13th June, and proceeded first on a pilgrimage 
to Punderpore, and then to the palace l}e had recently erected 
at Maholy, seventy miles from Poona. There he was visited, 
at his own request, hy Sir John Malcolm who had been 
appointed to tho command of a division of the Madras army, 
and was making the tour of the native courts as political 
agent in the Deccan. The Peshwa, who affected to consider 
him an ancient fuend, complained with great animosity of the 
humiliation the treaty had inflicted on him; but he mani- 
fested, notwithstanding, a feeling of bo much cordiality 
towards the British Government, and so great an anxiety to 
assist in putting down the Piodarees that the kind and 
credulous general waB thrown off bis guard, and encouraged 
him to increase tbe strength and efficiency of his army. 
Mr. Elpbinstone, with a better knowledge of tbe duplicity of 
the Peshwa, predicted a different destination for this force, 
but was unwilling to check the generous sympathies of Sir 
John. General Smith’s division was, therefore, allowed to 
quit Poona, and proceed to join tbe expedition against the 
Pindarees, and tbe cautionary fortresses were restored. 
Bajee Kao now redoubled his efforts to augment his army, 
and advanced a crore of rupees ‘from bis private hoard tc 
Gokln, to whom he committed tbe entire management of bi9 
political and military affairs. No pains were spared to con- 
ciliate tho southern jageerdars, whom hitherto the Pcsh' 7a 
had always regarded with tho strongest aversion, and they 
were ordered to attend his sthrup'at the eaibcst moment 
with their full contingent of troops. His forts were repairt . 
stored and garrisoned, and orders were issued to equip the 
Mahratta fleet. Special envoys were sent to the Malwatta 
princes to enlist them in the confederacy. A plan was 
for tho assassination of Mr* Elpliinstone, whom he feared an 
hated, but the noble-minded Gokla refused to lend himself to 
so base a scheme, and it was dropped. Great exertions wcro 
made, under the immediate direction of the Peshwa, to 
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whose feelings such an effort was particularly congenial, to 
seduce the sepoys from their loyalty, but though a large 
number of them had been enlisted from his own provinces, 
and their families were completely within his power, they 
exhibited a noble example of fidelity to the Company, and 
brought the sums which had befeii left with them by the 
emissaries of Bajec Rao to their own officers. The Peshwa 
returned to Poona at the beginning of October. At the last 
interview with Mr. Elphinstone, he deplored the loss which 
he had sustained of territory, revenue, and dignity, but 
repeated the assurance that the troops he had assembled 
were intended to co-operate against the Pindarees. Towards 
the close of the mouth, however, his cavalry gave unequi- 
vocal tokens of the hostile disposition of their master by 
caracoling round the British encampment and insulting the 
officers and men. Mr. Elphinstone, seeing a conflict inevit- 
able, called up a European regiment from Bombay, and 
thus imparted to his little native force that confidence which 
the presence of European soldiers always inspires. The 
cauip was at the same time removed from Pooua to a more 
defensible position at Kirkce, about two miles distant, but 
the whole British force # did not exceed 3,000, while the 
Mnhratta'army mustered 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot. 
jiattieofKin.ee, The preparations of the Peshwa were now 
5th not, jsit- ma t urC| an d, in the full assurance that Sindia and 
Ameer Khan were Already in the field, and that their example 
would soon be followed by the raja of Berar and Holkar, he 
precipitately plunged .into hostilities on the 5th November — 
tho very day on which Sindia signed the treaty which 
detached him from the confedeiacy. Towards noon ho sent 
one of his ministers to Mr. Elphinstone to propound the 
terms on which he would consent* to coutinuo on terms of 
friendship with thv British Government. They were diffi- 
dently arrogant, and were rejected, as a matter of course. 
While his messenger was on his way hack, the plain 
was covered with masses of cavalry, and an endless 
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stream of soldiers issued from every avenue of the city. 
Mr. Elphmstone lost no time in joining the camp, but he 
had no sooner quitted the Residency than the Mahrattas 
rushed in and burnt it to the ground,' together with ail his 
valuable papers. Considering the great disparity of force, 
be believed it would be most judicious boldly to take the 
offensive, and he advised Colonel Burr, the commander, to 
assail the Mahrattas instead of awaiting their attack. The 
superstitious minds of the Peshwa’s soldiers had been 
depressed by the accidental fracture of the staff of the 
national standard as they were leaving the city ; but their 
confidence was destroyed by the fearless advance of the British 
troops, who they had been assured would take to flight on 
the first appearance of the Mahratta army. The Peshwa 
proceeded to the neighbouring hill Parhutee, to observe the 
conflict which he had not the courage to engage in, while 
Gokla, in the true spirit of a soldier, rode about from rank to 
rank animating the troops. He opened the engagement from 
a battery of nine guns and enveloped the British force with 
his cavalry. The infantry was left in the rear with the 
exception of one battalion, raised and commanded by a 
Portuguese officer, de Pinto, which boldly advanced against a 
regiment of sepoys. It was repulsed, but pursued .with such 
ardour, that a gap was created between it and the rest of the 
British line. Gokla seized the opportunity, and launched a 
select body of 6,000 cavalry against tbe^regiment while in a 
state of confusion. The veteran Colonel Burr, though 
labouring under a violent and incurably disease, took his post 
by the colours of the corps, which he himself had formed and* 
led for many years, and aided by the nature of the ground 
succeeded in breaking the force of the charge. The 
Mahrattas were disconcerted, and began to retire, and on 
being charged by the British troops completely deserted the 
field, which was won with ease, with the loss of only eighty* 
six killed and wounded. General Smith, on hearing of these 
transactions, hastened back to Poona, which he reached on 
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aud with the ancient title of senaputtee, or commander in* 
chief of the Mahratta empire, and that he intended to proceed 
to his camp the nest day to assume these honours. Mr. Jenkins 
was impudently invited to be present bn the occasion, hut he 
remonstrated on the danger of these proceedings, and cautioned 
the raja against identifying himself with a prince who was 
then in arms against the Company. Appa Sahib, however, 
persisted in going to the camp, and assumed these decorations 
with every demonstration of military pomp. 
n«ue or This ceremony was the signal for an attack on 

Soetatiuidee, the Residency. It lay to the west of the city 
,8l7 ‘ from which it was separated by a small ridge 

running north and south, with two hills at the extremity 
called the Seetabuldce hills, a name which lias become os 
celebrated in the annals of British India, as ever Thermopylm 
was iu the aunals of Greece. The raja’s forco amounted to 
about 18,000 men, of whom 4,000 were Arabs, the bravest 
soldiers in the Deccan, and at this time the sinews of the 
Maliratta armies; ho had likewise thirty -six guns. The 
force at the Residency consisted of two battalions of Madras 
infantry, considerably weakened by disease ; two companies 
of the Resident’s escort, three t|jiops of Bengal cavalry and 
n detachment of Madras artillery, with four six-pounders. 
Towards the evoning the Nagpore guns were brought to bear 
Upon the British position, aud a vigorous assault was made 
on the lower hill, which, though slackened during the night? 
was impetuously renewed in tho morning, but repelled wilh 
great gallantry. At length a tumbril exploded, and in the 
confusion of the moment, the Arabs charged directly «p 
bill and captured it, and immediately turned tho gun they 
found there, together with two of their own, on the l' ir P tr 
bill. Emboldened lty tViis success, tho enemy began to cb ,J o 
iu ujion tho Residency in every direction, and to pre;>arc ^ l>r * 
general assault. Tho Arabs likewise rushed into the huts o 
the sepoys who became dispirited by tho shrieks of their 
women aud children; tho ammunition and supplies wtro 
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running short; one-fourth the little force, including fourteen 
officers, was either hilled or wounded ; the latter were tended 
throughout the engagement by the ladies. It was a most 
appalling crisis, and there was every reason to conclude that 
the impending assault would result' in the entire annihilation of 
the force, when the fortunes of the day were at once changed 
by the gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded the 
Bengal cavalry. He had repeatedly entreated permission to 
charge the enemy, but had been refused. Seeing the destruc- 
tion of the whole force inevitable, he made a last attempt, and 
with increased importunity, to be allowed to advance. “ Tell 
him,” replied Colonel Scott, “to charge at his peril.” “At 
my peril be it,” replied Fitzgerald, and rushed npon the main 
body of the enemy’s horse with irresistible fury, cut up the 
infantry, and captured two guns. This noble exploit was 
witnessed from the hill with ecstacy, and a spirit of the 
highest enthusiasm was kindled in the breasts of the troops. 
At this juncture one of the enemy’s tumbrils exploded, the 
Arabs were seen to be disorganized, and officers and men 
plunged down the hill and chased the enemy before them like a 
flock of sheep. By noon, the conflict which had lasted eigh- 
teen hours terminated in #he complete triumph of the British 
arms. It was, perhaps, the severest trial to which native troops 
had ever been exposed, and the result reflected the highest 
honour on their courage and constancy. But there can he 
little doubt that the great perils of the day might have been 
avoided if Colonel Scott had followed the example of Colonel 
Burr, and boldly charged the enemy at the outset. Lord 
blastings bestowed the luglrest encomium on all who were 
engaged in tills brilliant action, but it was not till the com- 
mencement of Queen Victoria’s ragn, twenty years later, 
that any mark of distinction was bestowed on the heroes of 
SectabuLdee. The order of the Bath was conferred on the 
survivors, Mr. Jenkins and Captain Lloyd. The 21th Madras 
Infantry occupied the place of tho 1 st Regiment which was 
struck off the roll for its share in the Vellore mutiny. The 
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sepoya now prayed that in lieu of any other recognition of 
their services they might bo permitted to resame the former 
number and facings of tho regiment^ a request which was 
most cordially acceded to. 

„ Reinforcements poured into Nagpore from all 

Deposition 1 ol y 

ef Appa Saiiib, quarters, and on the 15 th December, Mr. Jenkins 
,8IB ' was in a position to dictate terms to the raja. 

Ho was required to dismiss bis troops, to deliver up his guns, 
to repair to the Residency and to admit that by this unprovoked 
attack his kingdom was placed at the disposal of the British 
Government. He was, however, given to understand that on 
his acceptance of these terms, his throne would be restored 
to him with no other reservation of territory than was suffi* 
cient for the support of the subsidiary force. These condi- 
tions were accepted, but ou the morning of the 1 6th December 
be sent to inform the Resident that his Arab troops would not 
allow him to quit the camp. General Doveton, therefore, 
moved up against it, when the raja, yielding to his fears, 
mounted his horse and accompanied by two of his ministers 
and a few attendants rode into the Residency. A portion of 
his guns, thirty-six in number, was likewise surrendered, but 
the remainder were not obtained ,lill after a severe engage- 
ment which cost the British forces a hundred and forty in 
killed and wounded. After the Hagpore army was dispersed, 
a body of about 5,000 Arabs and Ilindostanees threw them- 
selves into the fortified palace of the *raja, and defended it 
with great resolution for a week. It became necessary to 
order up a battering train, but the Arabs, believing that they 
had done enough to 8ave their honour, evacuated the place 
on the easy terms offered them. Lord Hastings had resolved 
to punish the wanton attack on the Residency by the deposi- 
tion of Appa Sahib, but was unwilling to weaken the authority 
of the Resident by refusing this assent to the more lenient 
arrangement lie bad made, and the Taja resumed his dignities 
on the 8th January, 1818. His incurable spirit of intrigue* 
however, hurried him to destruction. lie incited the forest 
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and mcuntni a clilcfs to resist tlio British troops: lie Impeded 
tho surrender of his fort;*, and went so far os to Invite tlxo 
Fesliwa, wliilo pursued l>y the British divisions, to move into 
Ins territories, and prepared to join liis standard. The timely 
discovery of this clandestine correspondenco defeated his 
schemes. Lord Hastings ordered him to be sent to honourable 
confinement at Allahabad, and Pereajee, the next heir, to be 
raised to tho throne. Appn Sahib pet fonvnrd on Ida journey 
ou the 2nd May, 1818, but on the way succeeded in corrupt- 
ing the fidelity of tho guard, and made hU escapo from the 
camp. After wandering about tho country for Bctcral yearn 
lie proceeded to Joudhporc, but the raja refused to follow the 
cxamplo of Jcyporo in the case of Vizier Ali, and to sully 
his character by violating the laws of Kajjioot hospitality, 
and surrendering him to the demand of Government. Appa 
Sahib subsequently obtained shelter nt Lahore, and died ti 
pensioner on tho bounty of Itunject Sing. 

IiOrd Hastings had tuado the offer of a treaty 
£rr f t0 Toolseo bye, and she sent a secret commit- 
e4n, n nication to tho Resident of Delhi proposing to 
place the young prince and the Itolkar state under 
British protection. The administration was vested in her ns 
regent, hut all real powcj was in tho hands of the military 
chiefs, Ilamdeon, a Ilindostancc brahmin, J’oshun beg, who 
commanded tho cavalry, and inoro particularly, Guffoor Khan, 
tho head of the Pataa faction. As soon ns it l»ccamc known 
that the Fesliwa had risen in arms, the various detached corps 
of Holkaris army were yecallcd to head-quarters, and the ro- 
Btdution was unanimously adopted to march forward nnd sup- 
port him. A largo sum was distributed by his ngcut among 
tho troops, and a larger donation was promised when they 
reached the Kerbudda. The army, consisting of 20,000 men, 
and comprising a body of cavalry. esteemed the finest ia India, 
marched from the cantonments at Rampoora towards tho Dem- 
ean in a spirit of great enthusiasm. On approaching Matiidpore, 
the commanders found that the British force under Sir Thomas 
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Htalop end Sir John Malcolm, had advanced to 

miles 1 distant, in pursuit of tlie Pindaree Clieetoo, who had 

joined their encampment. Sm John opened a COTO^lde^ 

’with the commanders, and offered them the very htaa 
proposed by Lord Hastings ; but they felt that “W 
tion with the Company would cvtiuguisl, their pow r and to 
parlance, and the troops dreaded the : loss of all f» ”» P ” 
pects of plunder. The chiefs merged all ‘ h “ r j „ 
the presence of a common danger, an in l 
maintain the independence and the hononrof the notary 
took an oath of mntnal fidelity. The regency was suspect^ 
of a leaning towards the British alliance ; Tan la „ ^ 
therefore, placed under restraint; Gunput Kao f 

amidst the eaecrations of the troops, and on ^ t 

the 20th December, Toolsee bye was conducted to the 
the Sipreo, aud her heaotiful head struck off, and her m S 

remains cast into the stream. nr .Li ,inore on 

. . Sir -Thomas Ilislop moved up to Mahidpo 

Ifabidport, I9IJ. the 21st December, to bring on the wsu 

a battle. Holkar's army was admirably posted on teP 

posite bank of the Sipree, itB left flank defended y ® f 

of that stream, its right resting on a deep mora. , 

front lined with a formidable battery of seventy guns. » 

.main feature of the engagement was the hold, it » 

device of crossing a difficult nver by a single eixy ^ 

of an enemy strongly entrenched, andvthen rushing * 

to seize his guns, which had rapidly silenced 

pieces of the British army. The sejoys were ■“« w . 

by the enemy's artillery, but continued to advance 7 thc l t 

traordinary steadiuesu. Ilolkar', art Berymeu 

guns till they were bayonetted beside them. T » 

■were at length Btormid; the infantry fled ; and th ? 
which, with all its vaunting before the -acton, , tad 
and given no assistance to tne foot, galloped victory 

Vhe fortune of the day seemed to be adverse. \ ^ 

was deceive, but it was not won without the sacniic 
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in killed and wounded. The movements of the day were 
directed by Sir John Malcolm, who had never commanded in 
a general action, and was less notable as a general than as a 
diplomatist.’ The samh result might have been secured with 
less slaughter by better strategy, if he had eschewed the 
favourite but insane practice of hurling his men on the enemy’s 
batteries and endeavouring to carry them by cold steel. The 
young Holkar, with the hereditary gallantry oF his race, was 
actively engaged throughout tho battle, and shed tears as ho 
saw his troops retreating from the field. His sister Beema 
bye, a young widow of twenty, manifested equal spirit 
during this campaign, and rode at the head of 2,500 horse, on 
a fine charger, with a sword by her side and a lanco in her 
hand, but was closely pursued, and seeing no clianco of 
escape, surrendered to the British officer, and was conducted 
to her brother’s court. Holkar’B entire camp, with sixty-three 
guns, and a large magazine of military stores, fell to tho 
victors, and the power of the state was irretrievably broken. 
Tantia Jogc was immediately released and sent to tho British 
camp with tho most humble submissions. A treaty was soon' 
after concluded at Mundesur, by which cessions of territory 
were made to the Company, to Zalim Sing, to Ameer Khan, 
and to Gnffoor Khan, both pf whom acquired independence at 
the expense of this kingdom, which was thus reduced to two- 
thirds of it3 foimer dimensions, and entirely lost its indepen- 
dence, after twenty-fife years of anarchy. 

It remains to narrate tho operations against 
sgakstlho the PindareeS, who were encamped during tho 
imm#*** rains of 1817 in three divisions, to the number of 
about 23,000 horse, uuder Cheetoo, Kureem Khan, 
and Wassil Mahomed. They were not ignorant of the mea- 
sures which were in progress to extirpate them, and they im- 
plored the aid of tho Mahratta powers, hut, tinder the dread 
inspired by Lord Hastings’ preparations, none of them had the, 
courage to stand up in their defence, or even to grant them a 
fortress of refuge for their families. As the British divisions 
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closed upon their haunts in Malwa, from the north and the 
south, they dispersed hastily in every direction. Letters from 
Sindia inviting Kuieem Khan and Was si 1 Mahomed to Gwa- 
lior, fell*nto the hands of Lord Has lings, and he immediately 
maiched his division to a position within thirty miles of 
Suidfa’s camp, which effectually precluded all access to it by 
the Pmdarees. They were obliged, therefore, to fly westward, 
but were intercepted by General Donkin, who captured Kn- 
rcem Khan’s elephants, kettle-drums, and standards, as well as 
his wife and family. The two chiefs burnt their tents, and, 
abandoning their baggage, fled with about 4,000 of their best 
horse to the south. The rest of their followers were cot up, 
partly by the British troops and partly by the villagers, whom 
they had exasperated by their former- depredations. They 
were not without hope of sharing the protection which 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao had offered to the Pindarees, and par- 
ticularly to Chectoo, at Jawud. He was one of Smdia’s com- 
mandants in charge of a tliird of Ids army, but had virtually 
thrown off his allegiance, and despoiled the rana of Oodyporo 
of many districts and forts, of which he gave no account to 
his master. He had the temerity to fire on the troops of 
General Brown as he passed m\der the ramparts of Jswu4 
and refused to surrender the Pindfrees whom he harboured. 
Lord Hastings, without any reference to his connection with 
Sindia, ordered him to he treated as a public enemy, and tn« 
General attacked his camp and carried liis fort by assault. 
The two Pindaree chiefs, deprived of all hope from Jawud, 
hastened down to the Nerbudda, but were so hotly pursued by 
the detachments which trabked them, that they were unable 
any longer to keep their men together. Their minds wero 
now reduced to such a state of depression ns to welcome the 
terms which Colonel Acfams offered them through the media* 
tionof the nabob of Bhopal.* Kureem Khan was settled on a 
small estate beyond the Ganges, in the district of Goruckpore. 
Namdar Khan, bis lieutenant, came in with no other stipula* 
tion than that he should not be sent to Europe or to Calcutta. 
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Wnssil Mahomed was placed under supervision at Gliazeeporo, 
bat being detected in an attempt to escape, put a period to 
bis existenco by poison^ Chcctoo, the most renowned of the 
Pindaree leaders, was pursued by Sir John Malcolm with bis 
heavy guns, and easily managed to keep fifty miles a-head of 
him’. His bironac was, however, beaten up by Colonel 
Heath, on the night of tho 25th January, after which ho 
wandered through Malwa for more than a twelvemonth with 
about two hundred followers, but ho was hunted out of all his 
old familiar haunts, and, being driven at length by hunger to 
separate from his son and his last companion, plunged into a 
jungle infested with tigers. After a diligent search, his horse 
was discovered grazing, saddled and bridled, and not far off 
the mangled remains 6f this renowned freebooter, who bad 
recently ridden forth at the head of 20,000 men. 
licsuie of the The political and military operations thus 
cunpMso, Isis. k r0U ght to a happy issue, were undertaken without 
the Supreme Council, and in excess of the instructious received 
from England, on the sole responsibility of Lord 'Hastings. 
The success of the campaign was remarkable, not less for its 
rapidity than for its completeness. In the middle of October, 
1817, the Mahrattas, the Pindhrees, and the Patans, presented 
an array of more than 150,000 horse and foot, with 500 pieces 
of cannon, prepared to offer a very strenuous resistance to the 
designs of the Governor-General. By an admirable combina- 
tion of movements, and extraordinary promptitude of action, 
this formidable armament was scattered to the winds ,in the 
brief space of four moilths. The power of Sindia was 
paralyzed; the power of Holkar irretrievably broken; the 
Patan armies of Ameer Khan and Guffoor Khan had ceased 
to exist ; the raja of Nagpore was a captive in the English 
camp ; the Peshwawas a fugjtivc..and the Pindarees.,who had 
inspired terror in the minds of Mr. Canning and the Direc- 
tors, bad disappeared. The campaign finally extinguished the 
Mahratta empire, oil which Lord Wellesley had struck the first 
blow. It broke up every military organisation within the 

2 a 2 
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Satlege, with the exception of that of Sindia. It subdued not 
only the native armies, bat the native mind, and taught the 
princes and people of India to regard tho supreme command 
in India as indisputably transferred {o a foreign power. It 
placed the Company on tbe Mogul throne with a more abso- 
lute authority than Akbar or Aurungzche had ever enjoyed. 
The great revolution which was thus consummated, just sixty 
years after it began at the battle of Plassy, was effected, not 
only' without tho concurrence but in opposition to tbe constant 
injunctions of the East India Company, and the Board of 
Control. Every fresh addition of influence or territory was 
reprobated by them as the offspring of a spirit of encroach- 
ment and ambition, and fresh injunctions of moderation were 
poured on the local Government. But,- from the first appear- 
ance of the Company as a military and political power in 
India, it became the constant aim of its princes to expel tho 
intruder, and ono confederacy after another was formed to 
accomplish this object. The general progress of our Indian 
empire was thus epitomized by Lord Hastings “ We have 
been wantonly assailed— we have conquered the unprovoked 
enemy — we have retained the possessions wrested from him, 
not only as a legitimate compensation for the peril and expense 
forced On us, but also on considerations of self-defence.” The . 
last and most extensive confederacy was Bwept away by Lord 
Hastings himself. India was prostrate before the power of 
Britain, and the drama of society artier native sovereignty 
was closed. 

ntmsrta oa To the chiefs who lost their independent, and 
theie event*, with it all that feeling of dignity, which was 
5853 sometimes the parent of royal virtues, 'the change 

was doubtless a great calamity, but to the community at l ar o® 
it was an unequivocal 8 blessing. For twelve years tho whole 
of Central India had been deft to the uncontrolled dominion o 
native princes, and the universal wretchedness and wnu 
anarchy which ensued showed how utterly unfit they were, 
Under the existing circumstances of the country, to maintain 
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peace, order, or security. The extension of British authority 
was, therefore, a matter of necessity, and although a foreign role 
was more galling to the national pride than even the excesses 
of a native prince, it Brought tho most substantial advantages 
to the country. A solid tranquillity was substituted for general 
violence, under tho guarantee of a power both able and willing 
to restrain the passions of princes and states. A feeling of 
universal security was diffused through the country, and the 
people were led to seek wealth and distinction, not tbrongh 
wars and convulsion, but by cultivating the arts of peace. 
Tho settlement of India by Lord Hastings in 1818 was, more- 
over, erected on so sound and stable a basis that, after tho 
lapse of half a century, it is found to have required fewer 
reuovations than so great a political edifice might be expected 
to need. Having thus extinguished all opposition, and con- 
solidated the rule of the Company, Lord Hastings proclaimed 
the universal sovereignty of Great Britain throughout the con- 
tinent of India. The fortunes of the surrounding countries 
have always been affected more or less by the revolutions of 
India, and the establishment of a British empire in this central 
position could not fail to tell upon the Mahomedan principalities 
on the west, and the various Boodhist kingdoms on the east. 
It was, in fact, the establishment of European supremacy in 
Asia, and, considering how effete these Asiatic monarchies have 
been growing, while the power, tho resources, nud the con- 
fidence of the European family have been constantly on the 
increase, this supremacy becomes progressively firmer and* 
more permanent, and none of the revolts which may be ex- 
pected from time to time, can be of any avail to subvert 
it. Strange to say, this stupendous revolution in the destinies 
of Asia has been accomplished by the audacity of the servants 
of a peaceful and unambitious company of merchants in London. 
Patite of Kory- To bring the narrative of this war to a close,, it 

panm, Isis. on ]y remains to notice the pursuit and surrender of 
the Peshwa, and the capture of the Mahratta forts. Bajee 
Rao began liis retreat southward on the 23th November, 1817, 
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and on his route caused the raja of Satara and his family to be 
brought from the old capital into his camp. Finding that he 
was closely pursued by General Smith, he turned northward 
and marched ilp the Beema to Joonerts, sixty miles north of 
Poona, and then doubled down to the south, giving out that he 
intended to attack Poona. Colonel Burr, the commandant, 
therefore, deemed it advisable to call down to his support the 
detachment left at Seroor, under Captain Staunton, consisting 
of one battalion of infantry, three hundred irregular horse, and 
two six-pounders, manned by twenty -four European artillery- 
men. He commenced his march at eight in the evening, and 
at ten the next morning reached the high ground on the 
Beema, near the village of Korygaum, about sixteen miles 
from Poona, which was found to have no other defence than 
a dilapidated mud wall. To his surprise he perceived the 
whole of the Peshwa’s army, 25,000 strong, encamped on 
the opposite bank of the river. The Mahratta troops wero 
immediately sent across against this handful of soldiers, jaded 
with a fatiguing march through the night, and destitute of 
either provisions or water. The contest which ensued was 
one of the most arduous and brilliant in the history of British 
India. The Peshwa sat on a rising ground watching the 
attack, which was directed by GolSa and Trimbukjee. Every 
inch of ground in the village was disputed with despeiate 
valour, and the streets were repeatedly taken and retaken. 
The sepoys were sinking from exhaustion, and frantic with 
thirst, but Captain Staunton refused to surrender on any terms. 
At length the officer commanding the ^artillery fell, and in tho 
momentary coufusion which ensued, the Peshwa’s Aral* 
rushed forward and captured one of the guns, but Lieutenant 
Pattinson, tho adjutant of tho battalion, though lying on the 
ground mortally wounded, raised himsolf up, and led on tho 
grenadiers, till a second ball prostrated him. Animated by h'S 
examplo, the sepoys repulsed the Arabs, and regained tho gm** 
TJiroughout tho day officers - and men exhibited a spirit o 
inflexible resolution, and kept tho whole Mahratta force at 
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bay. If the contest liad been renewed the next morning, it must 
hare proved fatal to this littlo baud of heroes, but happily tho 
Peshwa heard of tho approach of his enemy, General Smith, 
who had never relaxed the pursuit of lurn, and ho retreated in 
haste southward, which enabled Captain Staunton to fall back 
on Seroor. The distinguishing character of this action, which 
rivalled that of Seetabuldec, was tho extraordinary fortitude 
displayed by the sepoys when they were without any European 
support, save tho twenty-four artillerymen, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of eight officers engaged, three 
were wounded, and two killed, and tho total loss amounted to 
a hundred and eighty-seven; but Captain Staunton was ouly a 
Company’s officer ; his services were performod in India, und 
they received no recognition whatever from his country. Tho 
Peshwa, on leaving Korygaum, fled 1 towards tho Carnatic, 
but his progress was arrested by General, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Muuro, who had been appointed to tho superintend- 
ence of tho southern districts. His force was small and 
inadequate to its duties, but every deficiency was supplied by 
his talent and energy, which made him the complete master of 
whatever position he occupied. Ho organized a body of local 
horse to whom he entrusted tho protection of tho districts, 
while he himself advanced northward with his regular troops, 
arrested the progress of 4lie Peshwa, and captured the strong 
fortresses of Badamee, Belgaum, and Solaporo. Tho profes- 
sional resources, vigour, and strategy which he exhibited m 
this short campaign served to augment in no ordinary degreo 
the renown he had already acquired by his civil adminis- 
tration. • 

restoration or *0 10th February, General Smith took pos- 
th« satara session of Satara, the capital of Sovajee, and 
i3i8. j, 0 | stec i t he auc i e nt standard upon its ramparts. 
Experience had proved that no engagement, however solemn, 
would prevent a. nmg tha 

other Mahratta powers, or restrain them from acknowledging 
it. The treaty of Bassein in 1803 bound the Peshwa “ neither 
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to commence nor to pursue any negotiations with any other 
power whatever, without giving previous notice, and entering 
into mutual consultation with the East India Company’s 
Government j” but this did not impair t his influence over the 
other chiefs, or prevent his combining them in a confederacy 
against the Company. By the treaty of the 5th June, 1817, 
he renounced all claim to their fealty, as the executive head of 
the Mahratta empire, and all their vakeels were dismissed 
from his court ; but within a few weeks he organised another 
conspiracy, and brought the forces of Holkar and the raja of 
Nagpore into the field against the Company. Lord Hastings 
determined, therefore, that there should no longer be a Peshwa, 
and, in accordance with the example set by Lord Wellesley in 
the case of Mysore, he made over a portion of the^Mahratta 
dominions to the family of Sevajee. A manifesto was 
issued on hoisting the old Maliratta standard, in which 
Mr. Elphinstone, after dwelling on the misconduct of the 
Peshwa, announced that he and his family were for ever 
excluded from the public affairs of the Deccan. A small por- 
tion of his territories, yielding fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, 
was erected into a principality for the raja of Satara, and the 
rest incorporated with the Company’s dominions. General 
Hattie of Smith then resumed tlm wearisome pursuit of the 
A«hte«, laiB Peshwa, and on the morning of the 19th February 
had the satisfaction of hearing his kettle-drums beating for 
the march at the village of Ashtee, on the opposite side of a 
hill which separated them, and immediately prepared for the 
attack. Bajee Kao sharply upbraided Gokla for this surprise, 
and quitting his palankeen, mounted a'borse and fled, leaving 
Ills general to cover his retreat. Gokla, stung with the unjust 
reproach of his dastardly master, determined not to survive 
the day, and placing hipself at tho head of tliree houdred 
horse, rushed on the sabres of the British cavalry. lie received 
three pistol shots and three sabre cuts, and covering himseff 
gracefully with his shawl, expired on the field of honour. 
was the last, and one of the noblest, of the great Mahratta 
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commanders. He Lad fought bravely by the side of General 
Wellesley in 1803, and had received many tokens of distinction 
from the British Government, but he sighed for the independ- 
ence of his country, and on being appointed minister by the 
Peshwa, manifested an inveterate hostility to the subsidiary 
alliance. He was usually called “ the sword of the empire,” 
and his death hastened the destruction of his master,’ in whose 
camp there ceased to be either order or confidence. The raja 
of Satara was rescued at the battle of Ashtee, and conducted 
to the palace of his ancestors, and installed on the throne of 
Sevajee, amidst the acclamations of the Mahrattas. 
urrender of Tli° discomfiture of the Peshwa’s army at 
najte too, 4 - Ashtee satisfied many of the Maliratta clu'efs of 
W,B * ' the hopelessness of his cause, and his army was 
daily dwindling away by desertions. But the raja of Nagpore, 
notwithstanding his engagements with the Resident, deter- 
mined to make common cause with him, and Bajeo Rao 
advanced to Chanda, expecting to bo joined by him there, but 
tho clandestine correspondence was discovered in time, and the 
design was frustrated. It would be tedious to detail the move- 
ments of tho Peshwa after this, to the north, to the south, and 
to the cast ; they were regulated by the sole object of evading 
Ills pursuers, from whom, tibwever, he seldom obtained more 
than a brief and accidental* respite. Hunted out of the Deccan, 
he made a final more to the north, crossed the Taptee on the 
5th May, and advanced to the Nerbudda, in the hope of 
reaching Hindostan, and benefiting from the power, or the 
mediation, of Sindia. But all the fords were guarded 5 the 
British armies were closing on him, and, seeing no chance of 
escape, he sent an agent on tho ICth May to Sir John 
Malcolm at Mhow, with a letter, in which he appealed to the 
generosity of the British Government, and lavished his flat- 
teries on “his oldest and bestj friend.” Sir John was so 
greatly moved by this appeal that he deputed -'two of his 
assistants to the Mahratta camp to open a negotiation with 
the Peshwa. Lord Hastings condemned this imprudent step, 
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because it fostered the impression that he was in a condition 
to tieat, whereas, according to his own. confession, his fortunes 
were desperate, and his first encounter with any British division 
must have annihilated his force. Sir John even went so far as 
to admit the Peshwa to a personal conference, in which the 
wily Mahratta brought all his eloquence and blandishments 
into full play. The British General's sympathy with fallen 
greatness overcame his political prudence, and he made con* 
cessions far beyond the necessity of the case. lie promised 
him a personal allowance of eight lacs of rupees a-jear, as 
well as a provision for the jageerdars in his camp, and gave a 
most improvident guarantee of the vast endowments of temples 
and brahmins, on which this superstitious prince had for 
fourteen years squandered the resources of the 6tate, and which 
a native successor would at once have resumed. Lord Hastings, 
who had destined the Peshwa an allowance of two lacs of 
rupees a-year, was mortified at the prodigality of these terms, 
and in his letter to the Court of Directors justly observed “that 
in the hopeless circumstances in which the Peshwa was placed 
any terms granted to him were purely gratuitous, and only 
refemble to that humanity which it was felt your honourable 
Court would be desirous should be granted to an exhausted 
foe.” The policy of Sir John’s arfAngementa with the Peshwa 
has been the subject of much discussion, and 6ome censure, 
bat it is due to his memory to state that it received the appro- 
bation of Sir David Ccliterlony, Sir Tljomas Munro, Mr. El- 
phinstone, and Mr. Jenldns, They consideied that tho 
Peshwa might have indefinitely prolonged the contest if he had 
thrown himself, with the body of ei£hfc thousand men 
still adhered to his fortunes, into Asseergur, the commandant 
of which had received tho most positive injunctions from 
Sindia to succour him, and that his surrender, which at once 
terminated, the war, was cheaply purchased oven by this l ar 6 c 
annuity. He was conducted to Bithoor, a place of religion’ 
sanctity, sixteen miles from Cawnpore, and lived Jong enough 
to receive an amount of two crores and fifty lacs of rupees, 
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the major part of which he bequeathed to his adopted son, 
Kana Sahib, who, ‘finding the British Government unwilling to 
continue the pension, became the great demon of the mutiny 
of 1857. The Peshvra’s brother, Umrit Kao, had received a 
pension of seven lacs of rupees a-year from Lord Wellesley, 
under circumstances altogether exceptional, and took up his 
residence at Benares where he enjoyed the allowance for 
twenty-one years. It is worthy of remark that the sum total 
received by the two brothers amounted to more than four crores 
of rupees, and it may fairly be questioned whether any instance 
of similar fidelity to engagements is to be found in the native 
history of India. 

Captor* of The country which had been the scene of war- 

fort*. 1818. . ' f are was studded with forts, which continued to 
hold out after the submission of the princes. Many of them 
were of great strength, in positions almost impregnable, and 
would have baffled all the engineering skill of native generals, 
but they were reduced in a few months. The circumstances 
connected with the capture of two of them deserve individual 
record. The forts were garrisoned in many cases by Arab 
mercenaries. While the native armies in Hindostan had been 


supplied for several centuries by a constant stream of Afghans, 
the armies of the native prihees in the Deccan were constantly 
recruited from Arabia and'Abyssinia, through the various ports 
on the Malabar coast. In both cases the recruits equally ex- 
changed a condition qf poverty forprospects of wealth and dis- 
tinction. The Arabs were held in high estimation by the princes 
for their resolution, courage, and fidelity, and received double 
tjie pay of Hindostanee sepoys. They served also os a coun- 
terpoise to the native soldiery, and assisted to check that 
spirit of mutiny which is indigenous in all Indian armies. The 
fort of Talneir was garrisoned by Atabs. The commandant 
was a member of a very distinguished Mahratta family, and 
mot only gavo up the fort, but surrendered himself to the 
General. The Arabs continued to hold the citadel, and a parley 
was held with them by the English officers, but as they were 
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mutually ignorant of each other’s language, a misunderstand- 
ing drose -which led to fatal consequences. The -wicket was 
opened, and two officers of high rank entered, hut the Arabs, 
who did not understand the movement, assailed them, and 
they lost their lives. The British troops without, exasperated 
at what they considered an act of treachery, rushed in and 
put the garrison, three hundred in number, to the sword, and 
the next morning Sir Thomas Hislop hung the unoffending 
commandant. The execution doubtless Btruck terror into the 
minds of the natives, and facilitated the surrender of other 
forts, but it was an act of unrighteous severity, and roused a 
feeling of just indignation in England. It was unworthy the 
British character, and has always been considered to tarnish 
the laurels of the General. The capture of Jfatigaum, on 
the other hand, exhibited an example of scrupulous good faith 
which served to elevate the British name. It was the chief 
fortress of the unfortunate province of Candesh, once filled 
with thriving towns and a flourishing population, but reduced 
to unexampled wretchedness by Holkar’s rapacious soldiery, 
and the exactions of Bajee Itao’s officers and his Arabs. 
The only terms offered in every case to these mercenary 
troops were the payment of their arrears and a free passage 
back to their native land ; but th&y had little disposition to 
relinquish the enjoyments of India for the barren wastes of 
Arabia. They concentrated their strength at Maligaum, 
which they defended with the obstinacy of despair. Alter 
three weeks had been lost before it, a sufficiently powerful 
battering train was brought np ; the chief magazine exploded •, 
and the Arabs, seeing their position hopeless, made an offs' 
to capitulate, but with the example of Talneir before them, 
required a written assurance of safety. The Mahratta rooon- 
sbee, who drew up the* document, exceeded his orders, and 
stipulated to do whatever migjit be beneficial to their interests, 
to pay all their arrears, and to conduct them to any destina- 
tion they might select. The General, on discovering the mis- 
take, was anxious to limit the execution of the promise to his 



own instructions, but Air. Elpbinstono determined to give the 
most generous interpretation to tlio engagement, and treated 
them with exemplary kindness. At length, the only fort re- 
maining to bo occupied was Asseergur. Sindia had furnished 
Lord Hastings with an order on the commandant to surrender 
it, but sent him private instructions tb retain it and to afford 
every assistance to the Alahratta cause. Ho therefore har- 
boured the raja of Nagpore, took charge of Bajeo Rao’s 
most valuable property, and offered him an asylum. _ no dis- 
tinctly refused to surrender the fort, and it became necessary 
to invest it. The eyes of India were fixed on the siego as 
the expiring straggle of the Mahratta empire. A battery of 
thirty- four mortars and howitzers, and twenty-eight heavy 
guns, played on it incessantly for a fortnight with little hope 
of success; but the potrderia the fort was at length reduced to 
three mauns, or two hundred weight, and the commandant 
felt himself obliged to capitulate. When ho was told that 
Ills master would bo not a little displeased by tbe neglect of 
his orders, he produced a letter from Sindia, ordering him to 
hold the fort, and give every assistance to Bajce Itao, with 
the significant remark, — “ Should you not do so I shall he 
perjured.” The only retribution inflicted on Sindia for this 
act of treachery was the detention of the fort. This was the 
last shot fired in the war, though it had virtually terminated 
within four months of its commencement. 

Air. Canning moved the usual vote of thanks 
fllT^^roe 8, ° f to Lord Hastings and the army in the House of 
wrs M* 1 **' Commons, ^ in April, 1819, in a speech which 

» doubled the value of this national recognition of 

rtheir services ; bnt ho did not attempt to conceal his objec- 
tions to the policy of Lord Hastings. He stated that the 
House and the country were in theiabit of appreciating the 
triumphs of our armies in Imjia with great jealousy ; that, 
almost uniformly successful as our military operations had 
been in that part of the world, they had almost as uniformly 
been considered questionable in point of justice; that tho 
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termination of a war in India, however glorious, was seldom 
contemplated with unmixed satisfaction, and that the increase 
of onr territories was ascribed, by sober reflection and im- 
partial philosophy, to a spirit of systematic encroachment and 
ambition. These considerations, be said, were not neces- 
sarily applicable to the Pmdaree and Mahratta war ; but the 
House was to understand that the vote was intended merely 
as a tribute to the military conduct of the campaign, and not 
in anywise as a sanction of the policy of the war. The 
Court of Directors, while “ duly appreciating the foresight, 
promptitude, and vigour with which Lord Hastings had dis- 
persed the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy,” re- 
corded tlieir deep regret that any circumstance should have 
led to an extension of territory. Their official communications 
still more decidedly indicated their hostility to the Governor- 
General and his policy. The despatch written on receiving 
infmrniation of the brilliant success of the campaign was 
loaded with petulant and frivolous animadversions, and “ not 
mitigated by the slightest indication of satisfaction at the 
fortunate issue of the military exertions.” They censured 
him for having disobeyed their orders regarding the reduction 
of the army, though they had incontestible evidence that, 
under existing circumstances, a compliance with these orden 
would have been fatal to the interests of the empire. In 
anticipation of the great struggle with the Mahratta power, 

Lord Hastings had remodelled the Quartermaster-general's 

department, in order to increase its cfficfency. The Court 
reprobated this measure because it had i\ot previously received 
their sanction. At the same time, they pressed on liim the * 
appointment of one of their own nominees to the post of 
Quartermaster-general, whereas Parliament had placed tho 
nomination to offices excSusirely in the hands of the local 
authorities, leaving with the Court of Directors the gift 
appointments to the service. A Government like that of 
India, which is obliged to do almost everything itself, cannot 
hope for success except by employing the ablest men in tho 
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service. Hence, the most responsible offices in India are 
given, as a rule, to merit, and only exceptionally by favour. 
The interference of the India House in these appointments 
always proceeded on -flic opposite principle ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, Lord Hastings affirmed that it would “ have 
been difficult to find in the whole army a field officer more 
signally unfit for the post." 

_ . The tranquil lization and settlement of India 

rncouragtmcnt 1 ... 

of education, would have been a snfficient distinction for any 
1916-18. administration, but Lord Hastings established 
still higher claims to public gratitude. He was the first 
Governor-General to encourage the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the natives. The India Houso had hitherto 
assumed that any attempt to enlighten the people would create 
political aspirations, which must endanger the power of the 
Company, and might lead to its subversion. This illiberal 
sentiment was not confined to Leadenhall-street ; it was the 
feeling of the age. In 1811 Sir John Anstruther, who had 
for many years enjoyed the dignity of chief justice in Calcutta, 
and obtained a seat iu Parliament on his return, when the 
question of native education was incidentally introduced in 
it, inquired, •with a feeling of surprise, “whether it was really 
iutended to illuminate the people of India, and whether it was 
exactly desirable to do so.” Tho same views were prevalent 
in India, and no effort had been made, or even contemplated, 
to impart to the natives that knowledge to which Europe 
owed its distinction. Lord Hastings utterly repudiated this 
policy, and embraced the earliest opportunity after the Nepal 
war of proclaiming that “this Government never will be 
influenced by ‘the erroneous position that to spread informa- 
tion among men is to render them less tractable and less 
submissive to authority.. . . . It^rould be treason against 
British sentiment to imagine that it ever could be the principle 
of tlus Government to perpetuate ignorance iri order to secure 
paltry and dishonest advantages over tho blindness of the 
multitude.” Tho instruction of the people, which had hitherto 
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been avoided as an element of danger, was thus, for the first 
time, recognised as a sacred duty, and a powerful impulse was 
given to the cause of education. Lady Hastings established 
a school in Barrachpore Park, and compiled treatises for the 
use of the scholars. Numerous vernacular schools were 


opened in the neighbourhood of Calcutta by Mr, May, the 
missionary, and by Dr. Carey and his colleagues, which re* 
ceived libeial encouragement from the Government anil the 
public. Early in 1816 some of the most wealthy and influen- 
tial native gentlemen in Calcutta formed an association for 
the establishment of a college to impart a liberal education to 
their children and relatives, by the cultivation of the English 
language and European science, and Lord Hastings accepted 
the office of patron. Emboldened by the liberal policy which 
was now in the ascendant, the Scrampore Missionaries, on the 
31st May, 1818, issued the first newspaper ever printfcd in a 
native language in India. It was styled the “Sumachar 
Durptm," or mirror of news, and Dwarkenath Tagore, a name 
respected equally in England and in India, was the first to 
patronise it. This attempt to rouse the native mind from the 
torpidity of centuries by the stimulus of a public journal 


created great alarm among the leading men in the Govern- 
ment, but Lord Hastings determiritd to encourago the under- 
taking by allowing the numbers to' be circulated through the 
country at One-fourth the ordinary rate of postage. Ho 
manifested the same spirit of liberality^owards the English 
press, and notwithstanding the Btrcnuous opposition of tho 
members of his Council, removed the censorship which 


Lord Wellesley had imposed upon it seventeen years before, 
amidst tho anxieties of war. In deference, however, to tho 
despotic feeling which pervaded the governing class of Csl* 
cutta, he laid severe restrictions on the editors regarding the 


subjects or personages they w f ere allowed to touch, any infrac- 
tion of which was to be visited by an indictment i» the 
Supremo Court, or by tho penalty of deportation. But the 
Supremo Court, on the occasion of the first application, re* 
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fused to grant a criminal information, and Lord Hastings was 
unwilling to inflict the odium of banishing an editor on his 
administration. The restrictions, therefore, fell into abeyance, 
and the press becamts practically free. In replying to an 
address from iladras, Lord Hastings embraced tho oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his policy by Bfating that lie was “in 
the habit of regarding the freedom of publication as tho 
natural right of his fellow-subjects, to bo narrowed only by 
special and urgent cause .^signed." . . . “ Further,” l»e 
said, “ it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its 
intentions are most pure, to look to the control of public 
opinion,” The announcement of this heterodox doctrine gave 
great offence at tho India House, and a despatch was imme- 
diately drafted reprobating the abolition of the censorship, and 
directing it to bo re-imposed. But Sir. Canning treated tho 
proposal with silent contempt, and it has been said that tbo 
draft was never returned to the Directors. 

Settlement of The final adjustment of the land revenue at 
»t M»dn^ M Madras belongs to this period. The great advo- 
19 . 8 . cate of the ryolwary system, General Mttnro, 

visited England in 1818, when be was invested with the ribbon 
of the Bath, and it was doubtless under the influence of his 
counsel that the Court of "iH rectors issued orders to establish 
it generally throughout the Presidency. An annual settle- 
ment was accordingly completed, in 1820, for each field and 
with each renter. The more grievous evils of the system, as 
described in a previous chapter, were corrected, and, instead 
of justice being subordinate to revenue, revenue was made 
sjeondary to justice. ’The outrageous practice of forcing 
lands on th& ryot against his interest, and holding him re- 
sponsible for the rent, whether he cultivated them or not, and 
of subjecting him to corporal punishment, and sometimes to tor- 
ture, when lie was unable to rojke it good, was abrogated. 
Sir Thomas was anxious also to abolish altogether the absurd 
rule ol consigning the defaulting ryot to gaol, where ho 
lingered for years, without any benefit to the revenue, and 
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often died ; but be could only prevail on the Revenue Board 
to mitigate it. It was the special order of the Court of 
Directors that the rent should be fixed oa so moderate a scale 
as to afford encouragement to agricultural industry, but the 
peculiar circumstances of the Madras Presidency were un- 
favourable to such lenity. In Bengal, the Company came at 
once into possession of rich and fertile provinces, yielding a 
revenue beyond the wants of the state, and could afford to 
indulge the luxury of moderation in assessing the zemindar®. 
The Madras Presidency grew up gradually amidst struggles 
and embarrassments, and wa3 never able to meet its expenses 
without drawing on Bengal. Hence it was obliged to scruti- 
nise the sources of revenue with great rigour, and to put 
a heavy pressure on tbose who contributed it. The land was 
found to have been over-assessed under the native princes, 
but the exigencies of the British Government predudod much 
relaxation. The litigation introduced by the Supreme Court, 
which picked the suitors to the bone, speedily dispersed the 
old accumulations of wealth, and the whole Presidency pre- 
sented an aspect of pauperism and wretchedness. The ryot- 
wary system perpetuated this state of things; however 
plausible and even benevolent in theory, it has practically 
failed to promote either the welfafc of the ryot or the pros- 
perity of the state, and while under the zemindary and 
permanent settlement of Bengal, the area of cultivation has 
been rapidly extended, that of Madras has been always 
stationary. The number of renters paying revenue direct to 
Government in 1823 was under a million ; it stands now con- 
siderably above two millions ; there can, therefore, be up 
application of capital to the improvement of the goil, and the 
Presidency lemains in a state of stagnant inferiority. 

Fraud t This question of the tenure of land ha® been in 
eaiei or usd* in almost every province and at all periods the stu®' 
thdNunx-Wrat, bling-stonB of British role in India. The eamo 
fatality as elsewhere, attended the settlement 
of the ceded and conquered provinces obtained from Sindia end 
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the Nabob of Oude at the beginning of the century. A folio 
volume of a thousand pages of civil, criminal, and fiscal 
regulations was immediately inflicted on them, with the 
most benevolent intentions but the most disastrous result. 
The astute natives of Bengal did not fail to follow the 
collector into those provinces. They monopolised every post 
of power and influence, and by their superior acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the new system of civil and fiscal law, 
were enabled to turn the ' inexperience of the Hindostanees 
to their own benefit. The zemindars who were now, for tho 
first time, obliged to pay their rents with rigid punctuality, 
fell into arrears, and were ousted from their lands. The 
Bengalee officials devised manifold expedients, and often 
resorted to fraud, to embarrass and confound the simple land- 
holder and bring his estate to the hammer, when it was 
bought, at first, in some fictitious name, and eventually trans- 
ferred to the real purchaser. Many of the zemindars, more- 
over, had been arbitrarily entered as mere fanners iu the first 
rent-roll, which was prepared in haste, and when it came to 
bo subsequently revised found themselves deprived of their 
estates through the chicanery of the Bengalee officers, who 
contrived to secure tho proprietorship of the lands to their 
creatures and eventually* to themselves. This system of 
plunder was systematically carried on for many years, and 
inflicted greater misery on the landed proprietors than the 
occasional whirlwind of Mahratta desolation. The ease with 
which tho natives of Bengal had acquired possession of 
property, in one case, (jf ninety villages, and in another, of 
even a whole pcrgnnna, attracted others to the quarry, and 
the raja or Benares, and a wealthy banker of that city obtained 
property yielding eight lacs of rupeqp a-year. The estates 
of the country were gradually passing out of the hands of the 
ancient aristocracy ; they had survived many political revo- 
lutions, but were completely prostrated by this process of 
legal jugglery which was reducing them to the condition of 
paupers. “ Yours,” said a high spirited Bajpoot, « is a strange 
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The astute natives of Bengal did not fail to follow the 
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of power and influence, and by their superior acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the new system of civil and fiscal law, 
were enabled to turn the ' inexperience of the Hindostanccs 
to their own benefit. The zemindars who were now, for tho 
first time, obliged to pay their rents with rigid punctuality, 
fell into arrears, and were ousted from their lands. The 
Bengalee officials devised manifold expedients, and often 
resorted to fraud, to embarrass and confound the simple land- 
holder and bring his estate to the hammer, when it was 
bought, at first, in some fictitious name, and eventually trans- 
ferred to the real purchaser. Many of the zemindars, more- 
over, had been arbitrarily entered as mere fanners in the first 
rent-roll, which was prepared in haste, and when it came to 
he subsequently revised found themselves deprived of their 
estates through tho chicanery of the Bengalee officers, who 
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inflicted greater misery on the landed proprietors than the 
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tbe raja of Benares, and a wealthy banker of that city obtained 
property yielding eight lacs of rupees a-year. The estates 
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rule ; you flog; a man for stealing a brass ewer, while you 
reward him for stealing a whole pergnnna." Mr. Campbell 
ltobertson had endeavoured to protect the rights of the 
oppressed zemindars, but he was defeated^by the stolid jitdgei 
of the Court of Appeal, and he boldly detci mined to bring 
the subject to tbc notice of the Supreme Government. Lord 
Hastings and the Council listened to his representations, 
and a Regulation was passed the preamble of which' frankly 
acknowledged the injustice, and & special commission was 
appointed to enquire into the transfers of property which 
had been made during the previous eight years. Some few 
ot tho moro egregious acts of iniquity were redressed, but 
In the majority of cases there was no relief, 
burnt) uicca * n province of Cuttack, which was ceded 

tn Cuttack by the raja of Nagpore in 1803, the same cause 

l81s ' led to an open insurrection. The natives of 

Orissa are proverbial for intellectual dulness, and tho province 
lias always been considered tho Bceotia of India. During the 
native dynasties, tho chief offices of tho state were generally 
occupied by natives from Telingana in the south, or Bengal 
in tho north. On tho acquisition of tho province by the 
Company a 6warm of Bengalee baboos flocked into it, 
obtained possession of nearly every post of influence or 
profit, and took an unfair advantage of the simplicity of the 
people, and tlicir ignorance of our institutions. The assess- 
ment of tho lands, mado at random, Vas thirty per cent, 
abovo that of tho Mahrattas. It was rigidly enforced, and, 
combined with tho improvidence of the zemindars, brought 
half the estates in tho province to the hammer in a dozen year*, 
when they were bought up by tho Bengalee officials often 
nfc a nominal value. T^ie raja of Khoorda, tho descendant of 
an ancient dynnsty, who enjoyed tho hereditary privilege 


sweeping the temple of Jujfuunath, had paid the Mahrattas 
when they were able to squeeze any tiling out of him, about 
15,000 rupees a-ycar. He was a^c^ed by the cofleefer *t 
eight times the sum, and dispossessed of fils patrimonial 
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estates for default. To add to the wretchedness of the 
inhabitants, the Company’s salt monopoly -was introduced and 
the cost of that necessary of life was raised six-fold to the 
peasant, in a province where tho sea furnished it spon- 
taneously. Under this accumulation of misery the people sold 
all they possessed, and then their wives and children, and 
eventually took to the jungle. The country being thus ripe 
for revolt, one Jugbundoo, the hereditary commander of the 
old Hindoo rajas, who had been dispossessed of his property, 
raised the standard of' rebellion to which 3,000 of the dis- 
affected immediately flocked. He plundered and burnt the 
civil station of Khoorda and repulsed two detachments of 
sepoys which were sent against him. Tliis success served 
to increase his force, and he proceeded to take possession of 
the town of Jugunnath; the fort, buildings, and bungalows 
were set on fire, and the collector retreated with the treasure 
to Cuttack. > To injury was inflicted on any but the tyrannical 
and odious native functionaries. But the triumph of tho 
insurgents was short ; reinforcements poured into the province 
nnd dispersed them. The people wero assured that their 
grievances would bo redressed if they were peaceably 
represented, and they at once submitted to the authority of 
Government. A special Commissioner was appointed to tho 
charge of the province f some who had been taken inarms 
were executed ; the most notorious of the oppressive officials 
wero punished, aw] tho assessment was reduced forty per 
cent. The province has sinco enjoyed tho services of a 
succession or able Bengal civilians, Wilkinson, Sterling, 
.Packenharo, and others, and its tranquillity has never been 
disturbed. Another proof has thus been afforded of the fact 
that with a mild assessment, congenial institutions, and an 
equitable administration, there is perhaps no country more 
easy to than IwSja, evea uwks forelguers. 

nma-uiwsi In reviewing tftc pecuniary results of Lord 
t*TTttorw Hastings* administration, it U pleasing to observo 
that, notwithstanding the expensiro war which 
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lasted eighteen montlis in the mountains of Nepal, and the 
assembly of ciglit armies in tho field during tho Mabratta and 
Pindaree campaign, tlic finances of tho Company were at no 
former period in no flourishing a condition ns at the close of 
hia administration. Tho Government *bonds which at bis 
arrival were at twelve per cent, discount, wero at a premium 
of fourteen per cent, at his departure. The debt had indeed 
increased by four croros and a half during his administration ; 
on tho other hand, tho cash balances in tho various 
treasuries exceeded tho sum in hand when he landed by five 
croros of rujKJes, but on grounds which every real Indian 
statesman will admit, he forel>oro to reduce those balances or 
the mere ostentation of paying off debt. Tho increase o 
annual receipts was equivalent to six crorcs of rupees, wi • 
out the imposition of a single new tax ; and tho increase 
expenditure about f6ur croros, leaving a clear surplus revenue 
of two crorcs of rupees n-ycar; tho year 1822 may, there- 
fore, bo considered as the brightest period of tho finances o 
the Indian empire, when they exhibited such prosperity ns 
they had never reached before, and have never reached since. 
If tho military operations of this period resulted in an 
increase of territory, it wilt not bo deemed matter of surprise 
or regret. Lord Hastings commenced tho Pindarco war wi 
the confident hope that tho pacification of India woul 
accomplished without any defalcation from any native sta c, 
and without adding a rood to the Company's territories. 
But “tho irrepressible tendency of our Indian powei ° 
enlarge its bounds,” which Mr. Canning deplored, was a a 
to this resolution. The unprovoked aggression and the coOi 
plete overthrow of the Mahratta powers placed their cm^- 
tones at the absolute disposal of tho Company. The r £® 
portion of the dominions of Ilolkar and of the raj a ^ 
Nagpore was restored to them, but.Lord Ilastings const ere 
that the entire annexation of Bajee Rao’s kingdom,^ ‘ 
principality of Satara excepted, was forced on him by 
'imperious necessity of guarding against the speeuy rene 



equipment that on one occasion the fleet under tbfi command 
of Captain Danes succeeded in heating oil the French squadron 
of Admiral Linois, who attacked them with one ship of eighty 
guns, two heavy frigates, a corvette, and a brig. The Direc- 
tors received no higher salary than two hundred and fifty 
rupees a-month, but their individual patronage was calculated, 
on an average, to be equivalent to two lacs and a half of 
rupees a-year. The sale of appointments was strictly for- 
bidden by Act of Parliament, and with some exceptions the 
rule was honourably observed by them ; hut as they formed the 
most important and powerful commercial body in the first 
commercial city in the world, they experienced little diffi- 
culty in obtaining seats in Parliament, and one-fourth their 
number was generally found in the House of Commons, 
ciru smice At no previous period had the character of the 
civil service for talent and efficiency stood so high as during 
the administration of Lord Hastings, which might in most 
cases be traced to the training it had enjoyed in the school of 
Lord Wellesley. Many of the civilians, moreover, were con- 
nected with some of the best families in England, and served 
to give a high tone of character to the service, while their 
refinement of feeling and dignity of demeanour, combined 
with that elevation of mincPwbich the management of great 
affairs lias a tendency to create, fitted them to maintain the 
honour of their country in negotiations, with the princes and 
nohles of the country. Their intercourse with the people 
was nniformly marked by 6uch kindness and consideration as 
few, if any, conquerors have ever exhibited towards the con- 
quered. The highest ambition of the civil and military officers 
of Government, and of those who had amassed wealth at the 
bar or iu commerce, was to obtain a seat in Parliament. In 
the year 1819, the number of members connected with India 
amounted to forty-two, independent of the four commissioners 
o'r ‘the ’Board ol Control. They entered the house chiefly 
through the medium of the nomination boroughs, of which 
the majority were swept away by the Deform Bill of 1832. 
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But Parliament had already become weary of Indian ques- 
tions, which, thirty years before, attracted crowded houses 
The Secretary of the Board of Control stated in Parliament 
that “ the India budget was always considered a dull and dis- 
agreeable subject by the House; the practice of mating 
budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The timo 
and attention of the House was quite enough occupied with- 
out throwing away a day in the discussion of a topic which 
would be sure to drive gentlemen away from it." During the 
five-years of Mr. Canning’s tenure of the offico of Minister for 
India, the only occasion on which ho touched on the subject 
of India in the House — except when moving thank® to Lord 
Hastings — was in reference to a bill for licensing Scotch 
marriages there. British interests in India did not, however, 
suffer from the indifference of Parliament, where cvciy sub- 
ject becomes the sport of party contention. It was during 
this period of neglect that the great revolution of Lord 
Hastings’s administration was consummated, and twenty -right 
actions were fought in the field, and a hundred and twenty 
forts captured, many scarcely accessible, and some deemed 
impregnable, and nineteen treaties made with native princes, 
and the sovereignty of Great Britain proclaimed throughout 
the continent. 4 ' 

n. tr — In the year 1819, Warren Hastings died at the 

litmui or Warrrn - i.i. 

zrwtin«*»nd ago of eighty-eight, thirty-four years aJior 
rnnria, 19U. rcturn f rom India. Within »four months also, hi* 
great opponent, Sir Philip Francis, paid the debt of nature. 
It was immediately proposed to place Hastings’s statue at the 
India House, among those statesmen and heroes who hi 
contributed to the creation and stability of the Briti'* 
empire in India, and it was carried with only four dissenting 
votes. * 

itfitnMJ One of the last .acts of Lord Hastings’ admiri- 

S^uiu'bT etrat ' on had reference to the affairs of Hyderabad 
and it is necessary therefore to bring up the arrears 
i*o» ms. .j g Mecr Alum, who had managed l ® 
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Nizam’s government with consummate ability for thirty years, 
died in 1808. The Nizam, who was devoted only to his 
pleasures, and eschewed all serious business, was anxious to 
appoint a Mahomedan noble, Monecr-ool-moolk, to the 
vacant office, but the Resident described him as both a coward 
and a fool, and the Government in Calcutta refused to sanc- 
tion the nomination. After an irritating ‘discussion of six 
months, a compromise was at length effected by giving him 
the ostensible post of minister, with the splendid emoluments 
attached to it, and entrusting Chundoo Lall, a Hindoo, with 
the power and the responsibilities of the office. He had been 
an efficient assistant to the late minister, and was better fitted 
for Us duties than any other man at Hyderabad, by his 
talent, experience, and activity ; hut he was utterly unscrupu- 
lous in his dealings with the court or with the people. The 
Nizam, chagrined by the defeat of his wishes, abandoned all 
interest in public affairs, and retired to the privacy of the 
harem. The Court of Directors had interdicted all interference 
in the internal affairs of the state, and directed the Resident 
to confine his attention to the reform of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent. This was a body— distinct from the subsidiary force 
— of 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse, which the Nizam was bound 
by the treaty made with h?m in 1800 to keep up in time of 
war. By the strenuous efforts of the Resident, these cowardly 
levies of the Nizam, who had always avoided an enemy, were 
converted into a strong and valuable force of 10.000 men, 
horse, foot, and artillery. It was disciplined and commanded 
by European officers, drawn chiefly from the Company’s army, 
with which it was soon enabled to vie in military spirit and 
efficiency. It was supported by the Nizam’s treasury, at a 
cost of thirty lacs of rupees a-year. It was at the entire 
disposal of Chundoo Lall, and ministered to his power and 
dignity, and likewise afforded liVn material assistance in the 
collection of the revenue and the coercion of refractory 
zemindars ; he was, therefore, unwilling to check its profuse 
expenditure. It was not only over-officcrcd, but the officers 
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were ovcipaid. The appointments were eagerly coveted, and 
became a somce of valuable patronage to the Resident, the 
Contingent being generally designated his plaything. .As one 
extravagant allowance was heaped oft another, the officers 
exclaimed 11 PoorNizzy” — the nickname of the Nizam— “pays 
for all,” The Contingent was doubtless an effective force, bat, 
for a time of peace, and in a country which the British Go- 
vernment was engaged to defend, it was little better than a 
magnificent job. 

^ The administration of Chundoo Lall was, with 

orchundoo some intervals of relief, the scourge of the 
1 * 11 , isos 20 . QQtzn&y for thirty-five years. It was supported 
by British influence, but not controlled by British honesty. 
Nothing flourished bnt corruption. Every public office was 
put up to sale, and the purchaser reimbursed himself by ex- 
tortion. Justice, or rather judicial decrees, could be obtained 
only for money. The land revenue was ‘farmed out -to those 
who made the largest advances to the minister in anticipation 
of their collections. The tenure wa3 therefore insecure, and 
it was a common remark that the farmers proceeded to their 
districts looking over their shoulders all the way, to see 
whether some other contractor, who had made a higher bid, 
was not following to Bupplant thltn. The f aimers, moreover, 
had the power of life and death' and the under fanners, 
through their local agents, wrung the last farthing from the 
wretched peasantry. A peaceful and industrious population 
was converted into bands of rebels and banditti- Lii® anl ^ 
property were everywhere insecure. Hundreds of villages 
were deserted, cultivation ceased, and provisions rose do 
famine prices. The sums thus obtained by insatiable rapacity 
were expended by Chundoo Lall in making bis position secure. 
He creeled a noble palace for the Resident, and stocked it 
with the most Costly chandeliers and furniture from Bond 
Street. Ho bribed with a lavish hand all who had any interest 
at the court; he subsidized the zenan3, and conciliated tee 
Nizam by indulging his passion for boarding. The Resident 
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at length obtained the permission of the Governor-General to 
make some effort, by his advice and influence, to arrest the 
progress of desolation. His exertions had begun to produce 
some beneficial result, tv hen he was succeeded in November, 
1820, by Mr. Metcalfe, who, after a tour through the country, 
deemed it necessary to adopt more Btringent measures of 
reform. Some of his political assistants and of the European 
officers of the Contingent were placed in charge of districts to 
superintend a new settlement, to check oppression, and to 
control the police. The system which he introduced, and 
which remained in force for several years, was equally un- 
palatable to Chuodoo Lall, whose exactions it restrained, and 
to the native authorities, whose dignity it lowered. It was 
also censured by Lord Hastings, as greatly in excess of his 
instructions, and as being tantamount to taking the govern- 
ment of the Nizam’s dominions out of his hands ; but it was 
highly beneficial to the community. Security was at once re- 
established. Three hundred villages were repeopled in a 
short time, and cultivation was resumed and extended. No 
revenue had previously been obtained but at the point of the 
sword ; under this new policy, not a trooper marched nor was 
a musket shouldered to enforce the public demand. No 
country is more blessed jvith the gifts of nature than the 
territory of Hyderabad. Under Chundoo Lall it was fast 
relapsing into jungle ; under Mr. Metcalfe’s management it was 
becoming a garden. * 

Hewn. Palmer Mr. Metcalfe had not been long, however, at 
mm Co, 1816 20 Hyderabad .without perceiving that every prospect 
Of prosperity was impeded by the dealings of Palmer and 
Co. with the state. Mr. William Palmer had established a 
banking-house at Hyderabad in 1814, with the full concurrence 
of the Resident, and soon after Became connected with 
Chundoo Lall, and began to nrnke advances to the Nizam’s 
Government. An Act of Parliament had prohibited all such 
transactions with native princes without the express sanction 
of the Governor-General, and for this an application was made 
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in June, 181G. It was acceded to with the full con^nt of the 
Supremo Council, and in accordance with the legal opinion of 
the Advocate-General, who drew up the deed. In April, 
1818, when the Peshwa was in arms, ahd it became necessary 
to pay up the arrears of the Contingent to prevent the troop 
from going over to the enemy. Palmer and Company camo 
forward and agreed to furnish the minister with two lacs and 
a half of rupees a month, at twenty-five per cent, interest, oa 
the security of assignments on the land revenues, to the 
extent of thirty lacs a-year. This proceeding received (he 
unanimous approval of the Governor-General in Council. lint, 
about this period, the firm was joined by Sir William Rum- 
bold, a connection of the Governor of Madras, whom the 
Court of Directors had removed from that appointment in 
1782. lie came out. to India in 1813, and, as elatedly 
Mr. Metcalfe, visited the various nativo courts whero British 
influence was predominant, in the hope of making a rnp.'l 
fortune as in tbo olden time, and at length fixed on Hyderabad, 
and was admitted into partnership with Palmer and Co. 
lie had married a ward of Lord Hastings, who regarded her 
with parental kindness, and, in an evil hour, wrote to 
Sir William, “ Tho partners speculate that your being one of 
the firm will interest me in the welfare of the house. It Li a 
fair and honest conclusion. The nmonnt of advantage which 


tbo countenance of Government may bestow must be uncer- 
tain, as I apprehend it would flow principally from the opinion 
the natives would entertain of tbo reflect likely to be paid by 
their own Government to an establishment known to stand 
well with tho Supreme Government." To this letter S>r 
William gave thcwide«t publicity, and it camo to be currently 
reported and believed that lie was tho son-in-law of the 
Governor-General, and tlV.it tho rents collected by Palmer and 
Co. were, in fact, payments toftho Briti*h Government. 


ax 

c». 


Jrs-n. 


Tiio house had now obtained a firm footing *- 
Ffytlcmliad, and there was a constant stream 
loans from tho bank to the Nizam's treasury* 
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Funds -were received in abundance from depositors at twelve 
per cent., and lent to the Nizam at twenty-four per cent., 
on the security of fresh assignments. Notwithstanding 
frequent repayments, the debt was continually on the increase 
by the process of compound interest. In 1820 Chundoo 
Lall was pnt up to solicit the sanction of Government to a 
new loan of sixty lacs for the professed design of paying up 
the public establishments, with a view to their reduction, of 
clearing off debts due to native bankers, and of making 
advances to the ryots. Lord Hastings considered that these 
were legitimate objects, of sufficient importance to justify the 
casting vote which he gave in favour of the proposal, but 
with the distinct understanding that it was not to be regarded 
as giving even an implied guarantee of the loan on the part of 
Government. But Mr. Metcalfe discovered, on his aniva), 
that only a portion of the sixty lacs had been actually paid 
into the Nizam’s treasury, that eight lacs formed a bonus to the 
members of the firm, and that the remainder consisted of 
other sums lent, or Baid to have been lent, to the Nizam, 
without the knowledge of the Government of Calcutta, and 
consolidated in the new loan, to which its sanction was thus 
surreptitiously obtained. But Mr. Metcalfe likewise felt 
that the house was gradually becoming a great political 
power in the state, chiefly through the influence which one 
of its members was said to possess with Lord Hastings. The 
authority of the Resident was thus superseded, and Chundoo 
Lall, believing that he held his place by the protection of the* 
members of the firm, deemed it more for his interest to com- 
municate with the Governor-General through them, than 
through his representative. The Government of the Nizam 
was prostrate before Palmer and Co., as that of the nabob of 
Arcot had been before his creditors, 2nd the revenues of the 
countiy were gradually passing*into the hands of the. firm.. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe — he had recently succeeded to the 
baronetcy — at length ventured to communicate his observa- 
tions and views on the subject to Lord Hastings without 
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reserve, but he found that his mind had been prepossessed, 
and his feelings wmked upon by the correspondence of the 
Itumbold family. Lord Hastings went so far as to exhibit 
a feeling of resentment at the oppositisn which Mr. Metcalfe 
had manifested to the proceedings of the firm. Bnt the tran- 
saction of the sixty lac loan, to which the sanction of Govern- 
ment had been obtained by false representations, was too 
gross to admit of any palliation. It was also discovered 
that other advances had been made without sanction, and 
that, as Chundoo Lall observed, “the exorbitant rates of 
interest charged by the house, and the overwhelming amount 
of their interest on interest, had raised their claim to more 
than a crore of rupees.” Lord Hastings and lus Council 
passed a severe • condemnation on these transactions, and 
resolved to make arrangements for relieving the Nizam from 
the grasp of his inexorable creditors. Fifty years before, 
Lord Clive had obtained the Northern Sircars as a gift from 
the Emperor of Delhi, but had agreed to pay the Nizaro, in 
consideration of their having formed a part of his province, ft 
peshetuh, or annual acknowledgment, o‘f seven laca of rupees. 
This payment was arranged when the Company was an in- 
significant power; to the astonishment of the native princes, 
it was religiously continued aftfr the Company had becotno 
supremo in India. It was now capitalised, and a crore of 
rupees was remitted from Calcutta, soon after Lord Hastings 
quitted India. Tlio debt due to Palmar and Co., deducting 
•the clandestine bonus, was paid off, and within a twelve- 
month they were insolvent. 

monk, of tho The antipathy of the Court of Directors Jc 
wrmor* »mi Lord Hastings had been repeatedly manifested w 
LoKtiiuu’n^, captious criticisms, and in the reluctant praise a D 
eager ccnsuie they bestowed on him. This feeling 
became more intense after §ir William Itumbold had joined 
the banking-house at Hyderabad, when they issued orders W 
the most peremptory and oflensivo terms to revoke the licence 
which had been granted to it by tho Government of India, 
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though It had been unnoticed in Leadenliall-street for three 
years. Their despatch implied a mistrust of Lord Hastings’s 
motives, and shewed a disposition to identify him with 
whatever appeared objectionable in the transactions of Palmer 
and Co. Indignant at these insinuations, and at the tone of 
their communication, ho scat home his resignation, on the 
ground that lie had lost their confidence. The Court assured 
him that he was entirely mistaken, and, in May, 1822, voted 
the thanks, they had hitherto steadily withheld from him, as 
Govcrnor-Gencral, “for the unremitting zeal and eminent 
ability with which, during a period of nine years, he had 
administered the Government of British India with such high 
credit to himself and advantage to the interests of the East 
India Company.'’ The Proprietors concurred in this resolu- 
tion, and TcqneBtcd the Directors to “ convey to his Lordship 
tho expression of their admiration, gratitude, and applause.” 
lie embarked for Europe on the 1st January, 1823. 
rurmnrk. m Iu political genius. Lord Hastings can scarcely 
hi* be said to rank with Warren Hastings or Lord 

uon, iwi Wellesley, though in completing the work they 

had begun and consolidating the British empire iu India, he 
exhibited talent of the highest order. His administration 
was rendered racmorablo by^bo benefits he conferred on tho 
old Capital of tho Moguls* and the now capital of the Com- 
pany. AH Merdun, as stated in a preceding chapter, had 
executed tho grand design of conveying a largo portion of 
the water of tho Jumna, where it issues pure from tho moun- 
tains, by means of a canal, to the city of Delhi. It had, 
however, Veen devoid of water for sixty years, and its’banks 
were everywhere prostrated. Lord Hastings caused it to 
completely restored, and bestowed on the inhabitants the 
uve^timabl© boon of fresh and wholosrtnc water— without tho 
imposition of a water-rate. TUp improvement of Calcutta 
had been totally suspended since the departure of Lord 
A\'elU"dey. Under the direction of Lord Hastings, the 
ventititmn of the town was promoted by piercing it in the 
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centre with a street sixty feet wide. Squares were laid out 
with tanks, or reservoirs of water, in the centre, surrounded 
by planted walks ; and the foreshore of the river which was 
lined with wretched huts and rendered impassable by mire 
and filth, was adorned with a noble strand road worthy of 
the city of palaces, as Calcutta was justly designated. No 
Governor-General has ever laboured with greater assiduity 
in the performance of bis duties. Between the age of sixty 
and seventy he was at his desk at four in the morning— and 
always in full military uniform — examining the boxes of papers 
from different departments which had been piled up in his 
room over night. He made an effort to acquire some know- 
ledge of the language of the coufitiy, but lie was obliged to 
relinquish it when he found that his moonslice was makings 
fortune by the opportunity afforded him of private intercourse 
with the Governor-General, when he attended him in his 
study. In the fevered climate of India, — which, since Uio 
facilities for visiting England have been multiplied, is con- 
sidered insupportable, — he laboured for nine years at (he 
rate of seven and eight hours a-day, without a hill sanita- 
rium to resort to, or the convenience of a sea-going steamer. 
Tho only Bpeck on his administration was the interest he 
manifested in the Eurabolds. A>s tho head of tho state it 
became him at once to withdraw* his confidence From them * 
when he discovered the mischievous use to which they were 
turning it, but the kindliness of his nature betrayed him into 
political weakness, and led him to take too lenient o view of 
the conduct of those who were bringing odium on his govern- 
ment, for which ho suffered severely during the reroainipS 
years of his life. 

Rebate »t the Within two years after his return from IudA 
injia jtontt, his friend, Jlr. Douglas Kinnaird, brought forward 
a proposal in |ho Court of Proprietors for a 
pecuniary grant befitting the greatness of his services w 1 ** 
tho gratitude of the Company. If there had been anyri^* 
cerity in the tribute of “ admiration, gratitude, and applause 
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majority of two hundred and twelve. Thus did the East 
India Company, with all the documents connected with his 
brilliant administration before them, dismiss him from their 
Court with the verdict that he was §imply not guilty of 
having acted from corrupt motives. It was an ungrateful 
return to the man who had raised them to the pinnacle of 
political power and invested their rule with a moral grandeur. 
The happy remark made in the case of Warren Hastings, 
that if th'ere was a bald place on his head, it ought to be 
covered with laurel, was peculiarly applicable to him. But the 
East India Company, princely beyond all other rulers in their 
munificence, have not been able to rise above the influence of 
vulgar and invidious prejudices in dealing with the merits of 
their most illustrious men — Clive, Warren Hastings, Lord 
Wellesley, and Lord Hastings. Lord Hastings did not long 
survive the indignity thus cast on him. He died at Malta 
on the 24th August, 3827, and, in the succeeding year, the 
India House endeavoured to make some atonement for their 
vote of censure by placing the sum of two lacs of rupees in 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of his son. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADMINISTRATION Or MR. ADAM AND I.OTID AMHERST, 1823 — 182& 

On the receipt of Lord Hastings’s resignation, 
appoint'd 'oorer- Gm Court of Directors, with the ready concur* 
aw^cenersi, rcnce of the Ministry, nominated Mr. Canning, the 
late r resident of the Board of Control, Governor- 
General. A better appointment it would have been difficult 
to conceive, but India was not destined to enjoy the benefit o 
his transcendent talents. When on the point of embarking, 
tho sudden death of the Marquis of Londonderry — with whose 
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name as Lord. Castlereagh during Lord Wellesley's adminis- 
tration the reader is already familiar — led to his joining the 
Cabinet at home. Two candidates then appeared for this 
splendid office, Lorif William Bentiuck and Lord Amherst. 
Lord William had the strongest claims on the Court of Di- 
rectors ; they had, hastily removed him from the Government 
of Madras in the height of the panic created by the Yell ore 
mutiny, but on a calm review of the ease, had acknowledged # 
“ the uprightness, zeal, and success of his services.” He was 
eminently qualified for the Governor-Generalship by his great 
administrative ability, his intimate knowledge of the native 
character and habits, and of the system of the Indian Govern- 
ments, and not tegs by his intense fondness for the work. 
Lord Amherst’s claim rested on his embassy to Chiua, and the 
exemplary patience and fortitude with which he had main- 
tained the dignity of the British crown against the arrogance 
of the Pekin court. He had also suffered shipwreck on hia 
return. The preference was'given to him, and he landed in 
Calcutta on the 1st August, 182S. 

Daring the interregnum, the Government de- 
c.o>trr>oi- ’ volved on Sir. Adam, the senior member of 
w.rtml’iKa Council, an ojiccr of ability and resolution, and 
_ great politico! experience, but totally disqualified 
for the highest post in the empire by the strength of his local 
paitialitics and prejudices. Lord Hastings had left ten croreQ 
of rupees in the treasuries, in addition to a surplus revenue of 
two crorea a-year, and the Government was bewildered with 
this unexampled exuberance of wealth. Lord Hastings thought 
’that one-half tho excess might be very appropriately allotted 
to the Proprietors of India stock, and the other half to tho 
nation. But the Act of 1813 hajJ ordained that, with the 
exception of the lac of rupees to be applied to public instruc- 
tion, all surplus revenue shouftl be assigned to the reduction 
of tho debt. A portion of it was therefore employed in con- 
verting the Company’s six per cent, paper into five per cents., 
which produced a saving ol thirty lacs of rupees a-year. With 
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Mr. Henry Meredith Parker, ranged themselves around the 
paper, and contributed by their poignant articles to its extra- 
ordinary success and popularity. The editor, availing himself 
of the liberty granted to the press by Lord Hastings, com- 
mented on public measures "with great boldness, and some • 
times with a degree of severity which was considered danger- 
ous. But the great offence of the Journal consisted in the 
freedom of its remarks on some' of the leading members of 
Government. They had been nursed in the lap of despotism, 
and their feelings of official complacency were rudely disturbed 
by the sarcasms inflicted on them. Madras, as a rule, has 
been unfortunate in its governors ; no fewer than six have 
been recalled — one of them unjustly — aud, with the excep- 
tion of three or four, the rest have been very second-rate 
men. Oue of these, Mr. Hugh Elliott, then filled the chair, 
to the regret of the public, and the Journal affirmed that 
ho hud obtained an extension of his term of office, which was 
announced to the community in a circular with a black border. 
This innocent pleasantry was registered among the offences of 
the paper. The Calcutta secretaries had about this time taken 
to wear a green coat, and the Journal styled them the “ gan- 
grene of the state.” Mr. Adam had systematically opposed 
the liberality shown towaftjs the press by Lord Hastings, and 
only waited for his departure to impose fetters on it, and to 
make an example of, the obnoxious Journal. A Regulation 
was accordingly pissed in April, 1823, which completely 
extinguished the “freedom of unlicensed printing,” but the 
Calcutta Journal continued to write with the same spirit as 
•before. The senior Presbyterian minister, a zealous partizan 
of Government, had set up a rival Tory paper, and indulged 
in invectives against Mr. Buckingham, which, when indicted 
in tho Supremo Court, were pronounced to be libellous. Not 
caJy was no check imposed oi^him by the Government, hut he 
was nominated to tho well-paid office of clerk to the Stationery 
Office. The appointment, when announced athome, was con- 
demned by his own church, and revoked by the Court of 
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Directors. Tlie Calcutta Journal ridiculed the incongruity cf 
this union of offices, which obliged the reverend gentleman 
to employ himself in countiug bundles of tape and sticks of 
sealing wax, when he ought to be composing his sermons. 
For this venial offence, Mr. Adam came down at once on 
Mr. Buckingham, revoked bis licence, banished him from 
India, and ruined his prospects. lie appealed for compensa- 
tion to the India Honse, but an overwhelming majority of 
Proprietors passed a resolution approving of tho proceedings 
of the Governor-General. A petition to disallow the pre-s 
Regulation was presented to the Privy Council, and rejected 
without any hesitation. Mr. Adam died at sea on lus way to 
England, after an honourable service of thirty years, tearing 
behind him, as the Directors justly remarked, “ the reputation 
of exemplary integrity, distinguished ability, and indefatigable 
zeal." 

n.a* »naj.ro- Lord Amherst had no sooner assumed the 
DumcL tht government, than lie found himself Involved In 
powtr, hostile discussions with tho Burmese, which ter- 
1 , 33 - 1815 . mutated within five months in a declaration «f 
war. The kingdom of Burmali lies to the east of Bengal, 
from which it is separated by hills and forestB, inhabited by 
various tribes of barbarians. Alfcmpra, a man of obscure 
birth, but cast in the saino mould as ITyder Ah afid Bunjeot 
Sing, began bis career with a hundred followers, and after 
liberating his country from the yoko of Pd'gii, succeeded, about 
tho year 17513, four years before the battle of PIa*«<y, W 
establishing a new dynasty at Ava. Cpnquest was usual, 
the vital principle of this new Government, and the Burnn ,l i 
soon became a great aggressive power. They successively 
rejiclled four invasions of the Chinese, and in 17CG complied 
the king of Siam to cedo*tho Tcnasscrim provinces to them. , 
Tho province of Aracan, wliiclidiad long been an indc|>emlcnf, 
and at one period a powerful kingdom — as repeated invasions 
of Bengal testify — was annexed to the Burmese dominions in 
1787. This province stretched along the eastern shore of the 
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Bay of Bengal, and was separated by tbc river Naaf from 
the Company's territories, in which several Aracan chiefs took 
refuge six years after, and were pursued across tlio frontier. 
Sir John Shore, thcn’Govcrnor-Gcncml, surrendered the fugi- 
tives on condition that the Burmese should retire to their own 
side of the river. This concession, which he considered the 
dictate of justice as well as of prudence, was attributed by 
the Burmese to pusillanimity, and the deputation of Colonel 
Symes, soon after, on a mission to Ava, confirmed this im- 
pression. lie was received with scanty honour, and mm h 
gasconade, and tbo Burmese monarch, on learning from him 
that the English were at war with Bonaparte, inquired why 
the Governor-General had not applied toliira for -10,000 trooj s, 
who would have B\vcpt the French from the faco of tho earth. 
In 1708, the oppressions of tho Burmese forced a body of more 
than 30,000 Aracanosc to seek a refuge in tbo British district 
of Chittagong. In their flight through the wilds and forests, 
without food or shelter, they experienced tbo extremity of 
distress, and the paths were strewed with tbo bodies of tbo 
aged and the helpless, and of mothers with infants at the 
breast. To refuse them an asylum would have been an act of 
barbarity, and they were settled in tbc was to lands of tbo 
district. The Burmese governor of Aracan demanded the 
surrender fif the whole body, under tho threat of an invasion. 
A large force of sepoys was dispatched to protect tbo 
frontier, while Colontl Symes was sent on a second mission to 
Ava, wbero he was treated with more than tho usual arro- 
gance of the Burmese .court. A third embassy was unwisely 
sent in 1809, and Lieutenant Canning, tho envoy, was sub- 
jected to increased indignity. The Aracan refugees were 
animated with inextinguishable hatred of their Burmese op- 
pressors, and made repeated imoads into Aracan. Every 
effort was made by the British»Government to restrain them, 
but nothing could convince the Burmese that they were not 
acting under the instigation of the public authorities in 
Calcutta. The repeated refusal of the Governor-General to 
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deliver up these helpless creatures to the Burmese executioner 
exasperated the Government of Ava, and in July, 1818, Lord 
Hastings received a rescript from the Ling demanding the 
surrender of eastern Bengal, including Moorsliedabad. “ The 
countries of Chittagong and Dacca, of Moorsliedabad and 
Cossimbazar,” he said, “ do not belong to India. They arc 
ours ; if you continue to retain them, we will come and 
destioy j-our country.” Lord Hastings treated the letter as 
a forgery, and returned it to the king. 

Furtiiw For several years before the war we arc about 

theBurmew, to describe, the' Burmese had been engaged in 
ism — m extending their conquests to the north-west of 

Ava. The kingdom of Assam, abutting on the Company's 
district of Ruugpore, stretches eastward through the valley 
of the Berhampnoter to the mountains which separate it from 
China. It bad maintained its independence against the re- 
peated assaults of the Mogul emperors, and had defeated Urn 
most celebrated of Aurungzcbe’s generals. But disputes had 
now arisen in the royal family which gave the Burmese an 
opportunity of interfering, and they established a paramount 
influence in it in 1815. In 1822 Mulia Bundoola, tbo great 
national hero, completed the reduction of it, and annexed it 
to the Burmese crown. Muniporcf a valley lying to the cast 
of Bengal and encircled with mountains, had ortco planted 
its standard on the walls of Ava, - but the dissensions of the 
palace introduced Burmeso influence, anfi it was absorbed m 
the kingdom of Ava. .The Burmese also entered the little 
principality of Cacliar, on the north-^ast corner of Bongalt 
but were checked by the Supreme Government, who ecu* 
Bidercd it impolitic to allow them to plant their camps and 
stockades so near tlio border. The dynasty of Alonipra lad 
thus, intho course of seventy years, succeeded in establishing 
its authority over territories flight hundred miles in length* 
stretching from (he confines of Bengal (o those of Chios- 
The uniform success of every pnterprizo had filled the Bur- 
tnese with an o\ enveoning conceit of their strength, and tie 



evident indisposition of the Company’s Government to go to 
war, combined with repeated embassies to Ava, and a profound 
ignorance of the resources of British power, inspired them 
with an irrepressible desire to try conclusions with the English 
in the field. ‘‘From the king to the beggar,” as stated by 
Mr. Laird, an Englishman residing in the country, “the 
■whole community was hot for war.” Muha Bundoola, on his 
return from Assam, offered to drive the English from Bengal 
with no other troops than the strangers dependent on Ava. 

“ The English ” — such was the language of the royal council 
— “have conquered the black foreigners, the people of castes, 
who have puny frames, and no courage. They have never 
fought with so strong and brave a people as the Burmese, 
skilled‘in the use of the spear and the sword.” 

Origin Of the The Burmese lost no time in giving effect to 
Burmeie war, this determination. At the southern boundary of 
1 the Chittagong district, at the estuary of the 

Naaf, lies the little island of Shabpooree, which had always 
been considered a part of the Company’s territories.* To 
defend it against the hostile disposition manifested by the Bur- 
mese, a small guard was posted on it in 1823. The Governor 
of Aracan claimed the islan^l as Barmese territory, and insisted 
on the removal of the troops. The Governor-General pro- 
posed to appoint a joint commission to investigate the question* 
of right, and the Barmese authorities answered the overture 
by sendiug over a thousand men, who hoisted the Burmese 
flag, put a part of the feeble detachment to death, and drove 
off the remainder. Lord Amheist immediately sent a force 
•Much dislodged the Burmese, and addressed a letter to the 
king, attributing the aggression to the presumption of the 
Governor of Aracan, and stating that his Government, how- 
ever anxious to remain at peace, must resort to retaliation if 
6uc’u insults were repeated. T&e Court of Ava was thus con- 
firmed in the conviction that the English dreaded an encounter 
with its troops, and Muha Bundoola was sent with a large 
army to Aracan.withurdcis to expel the English from Bengal, 
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and to send the Governor-General to Ava, bound in the golden 
fetters which he took with him. To the official letter no 
direct reply was vouchsafed from Ava,^ but the Governor of 
Pegu was directed to signify the “ pleasure of the king of the 
white elephant, the lord of the seas and of tho land, that no 
further communication should bo sent to the golden feet, hut 
that the Governor-General should state his case in a petition 
to Mu ha Buadoola, who was proceeding to Aracan with an 
array to settle every question." Loid Amherst, finding that 
every effort to maintain peace only rcndei ed war more immi- 
nent, and that the Burmese were preparing to invade Bengal 
simultaneously on the north-east and the south-east, issued ft 
declaration of war on the 24th February, 1824; and thus 
began the fust Burmese war. At a subsequent period, when 
the Court of Directors became impatient under the boundless 
cost aud diiatoiy prosecution of the war, they condemned the 
origin of it, as a dispute about a contemptible and uninhabited 
island, a mere sand-bank ; and Lord Amherst deemed it neces- 
sary to draw up au elaborato defence of his proceedings; but 
the labour was altogether redundant. The war was univer- 
sally acknowledged in India by tho most experienced states- 
men to be “not only just and nepessary, but absolutely and 
positively unavoidable." “ The clearest case," said Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “ of self-defence and violated territory.” If it had 
been conducted with the energy and promptitude of the 
Mahratta war in the days of Lord Wellesley, or the more 
recent Mahratta and Pindaree war, both of which were 
brought to a successful issue, befoi e* the news of the first 
shot reached Lcadenhall-strect, there would have been little 
discussion as to its origin. 

Arrangement! ^he Burmese were the most despicable enemy 
i»ign ir>»" ® arms had ever encountered in the cash 

Their army was a miserable half-anned rabble, 
without discipline or courage. They had few muskets, and 
their swords and pikes were of a very iuferior description. 
Their chief defence lay in the admirable skill and rapidity 
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with which they constructed Blockades, and which our com- 
manders, with rare exceptions, committed the folly of en- 
deavouring to carry by storm, iustead of expelling the enemy 
by sheila and rockets! A hoe and a spade was a more essen- 
tial part of the equipment of a Burmese soldier than a musket 
or a sword. Each man as he advanced dug a hole in the 
ground deep enough to afford him shelter, from which he fired 
in security until he was unearthed by the impetuosity of the 
British troops. This information was acquired during the 
course of the war, but at the commencement of it the Go- 
vernment in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the national 
mode of warfare, of the military force and resources, the popu- 
lation and the geography of the country, or of the approaches 
to it from our own provinces. The Commander-in-chief, Sir 
Edward Paget, then in the north-west, asserted that any 
attempt to enter Burmah either through Cachar or Aracan, 
would end in disaster, inasmuch as the troops, instead of 
finding armies, fortresses, and cities, would meet with nothing 
but jungle, pestilence, and famine. The plan of the campaign 
was drawn up by Captain Jolin Canning, who had traversed 
the country and visited the capital; and it was unhappily on his 
knowledge that the Government placed its sole dependence. 
He represented that thij occupation of Ban goon, tho great 
port of the* Irawaddy, would paralyze the Burmese Govern- - 
ment, and that the means of constructing a flotilla for navi- 
gating the river, as* well as provisions and draught cattle, 
might be procured in and around that town in abundance. 
Though tho river, lik^the Ganges, was an impetuous torrent 
during the rains, the south-west monsoon which’ prevailed at 
that season of the year, would, he affirmed, enable the expe- 
dition to stem the current and sail up to the capital. It was 
resolved, therefore, to land the expedition at Rangoon as the 
tains commenced. The plan Was visionary and preposterous, 
as the military authorities in Calcutta, with their knowledge 
of the rivers of India, ought to have foreseen ; and the adop- 
tion of it was the first and most fatal error of the campaign. 
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Bengal -were seized with a panic, “which extended even to 
Calcutta. But a large force was sent in haste to the frontier, 
-which effectually checked the advance of the enemy, and 
Buodoola was soon efter recalled to oppose the British force 
at Rangoon. 

Arnr&i of th« expedition arrired off that town on the 

expedition at lltli May, to the inexpressible surprise of the 
Km goon, - 1821. J3 urmese> w ho had never dreamt that the English, 
whom they were about to expel from Bengal, would vent urn 
to attack them in their own territory. No preparations had 
been made to repel them, and the only defence of the town 
consisted in a quadrangular teak stockade, about twelve feet 
high, with a battery of indifferent guns, which were silenced 
by the first broadside from the “ Liffcy Happily, the dis« 
chargo was so opportune as also to rescue from destruction 
the Europeans resident in Rangoon, eleven in number, who 
had been seized and condemned to death on the approach of 
the fleet. Their arms had been bouud behind as they were 
made to squat on the ground, and the executioner stood before 
them sharpening his weapon, when the shot from the frigate 
flew about tho building, which the Burmese officers abandoned 
in great trepidation, and thus afforded the prisoners the means 
of escape. Tho troops leaded without any opposition, hut 
they found, the town descHed. It appeared that the governor, 
seeing alL resistance hopeless, had ordered the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, ajd children, to quit it, and retire to tho 
jungles with all their provisions and flocks and herds. The 
maudatc was implicitly obeyed, partly from a dread of tho 
Strangers, hut more 'especially from the terror which the 
ferocity of their own Government inspired in all breasts. By 
this unexpected stroke of policy the whole plan of the cam- 
paign was defeated. Every hope of obtaining tho means of 
advancing to the capital by prater or by land was extin* 
guished, and Sir Archibald was obliged to confino his efforts 
to tho shelter of bis troops during tho six months of inaction 
to which they were doomed. One entire regiment was quar- 
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tered in the Dagon Pagoda, the pride of Rangoon, a magnifi- 
cent edifice, ■which is justly admired for the lightness of it3 
contour, the happy combination of its parts, and the vastness 
of its dimensions, and which serves to .give us a very high 
opinion of the splendid Bouddist architecture with which India 
was once filled. The object of the Burmese commander was 
to isolate the British encampment and intercept all supplies, 
in which he completely succeeded, as well as to destroy the fleet 
with the fire rafts which the Burmese constructed with singular 
skill, but which was prevented by the vigilance of the British 
officers. 

Within a week after the occupation of Rangoon, 
mortaiuyof the rams set in with great violence; the country 
jM» troope ' around became a swamp.and the miasma, combined 
with the sultry heat, brought fever and dysentery 
and death into the camp. The condition of this noble army 
was rendered the more deplorable by the want of wholesome 
food. There was no lack of cattle in the neighbourhood 
which * would have amply supplied all its necessity’s, 
but the Government in Calcutta, by a stretch of folly un- 
known in India, had forbidden the commander to touch them 
lest he should wound the prejudices of the natives, and the 
European soldiers were allowed to J.«crish that the cows might 
live. The troops were thus left tfc depend on the supping 
brought from Calcutta, which was proverbial for the dis- 
honesty of its cured provisions ; the meat was found to bo 
putrescent, and the maggoty biscuits crumbled under the 
touch. Owing to the culpable neglect of the public autho- 
rities in Calcutta, and more especially of the commissariat, the 
army at Rangoon was left for five months in this state of 
destitution after its exigences had been completely revealed. 
It was only through the c prompt and indefatigable exertions 
of Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, in forward- 
ing supplies that the army was not altogether annihilated. 
The unhealthiness of the season, and the unwholesomencss 

of the food soon filled the hospitals, and of the whole force 
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scarcely three thousand men remained fit for duty. In the 
month of August an expedition was sent to the Tennsserim 
provinces, which stretched four hundred miles along the coast. 
The chief towns were occupied, and in the capital, Martaban, 
was found an immense arsenal filled with the munitions of 
war. These districts, remote from the stem influence of 
the Governor of Rangoon, furnished the troops to some 
extent with the supplies of vegetables and meat which were 
so greatly needed. In the beginning of October a large 
force was sent against Kaik-loo, fourteen miles from Rangoon, 
whero the Burmese had erected a strong stockade. • The 
troops who attempted to storm it were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss ; but, on the appearance of a larger force, the 
Burmese were found to have evacuated it. 

Anion, ofth* The King of Ava at length resolved to collect 
7th «od isth all his strength for one vigorous effort to expel 
Dw,IKI t h 0 invaders from tlio country. The renowned 
Bundoola was sent down to Rangoon with an army of sixty 
thousand men, and arrived in front of the British encamp- 
ment on the 1st December. The rapidity and precision with 
which corps after corps took up its station, and immediately 
threw up entrenchments, yflected great credit on Burmese 
skill and discipline. Within a few hours the British camp 
was completely surrounded with stockades, and the busy line 
of soldiers suddenly disappeared behind them, the' men 
winking in couples into the. burrows they bad dug, which were 
stocked with a sufficient supply of rice, water, and fuel. Tho 
work«», which were watched with intense interest from the 
British encampment, appeared to rise by the wand of a 
magician. The first attack on them was made on the Gth 
December, when two columns supported by gunboats broke 
through tho right of the Burmese entrenchments and 
dispersed the defenders. Instead, however, of quitting the 
field, Bundoola pushed his troops tho next day up to tho 
great pagoda, but the twenty guns which had been mounted 
oa it, opened a brisk cannonade, and four British columns 
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simultaneously attacked his force and mated it. Hot Ms 
spirit of perseverance was not exhausted. He sent incen- 
diaries into the town who burnt down one-half of it, and 
he erected another series of stockades ihore formidable than 
any the British army had yet encountered, but on the )3th 
December, ail his hopes were blasted by a total defeat, and 
he withdrew the whole of his force to Donabew, forty miles 
up the river. 

Conqact of Leaving 1 Sir Archibald at Rangoon without an 

Aisam, 182 *. enemy, we turn to the operations of the war in 
other quarters. At the beginning of 1825, the province of 
Assam was wrested from the Burmese by Colonel Richards, 
who met with no resistance in occupying the capital, 
Rungpore, though it was mounted with two hundred pieces 
of ordnance. The Commander-in-chief, as already stated, 
ckmpiignfai had dissuaded Government from any attempt to 
Cachar, 1824. i n vado Bnrmah through Cachar or A mean, tint 
when it became evident that the Rangoon expedition had failed 
to achieve anything, he changed his opinion and encouraged 
Lord Amherst to organise ono army to advance through 
Cachar and Uunipore southward upon Ava, and another to 
penetrate Aracan, cross the Yomadown hills, and debouch 
in the valley of the Irawaddy and .then turn up Dorth to the 
capital. Both expeditions proved abortive. The Cachar 
force consisting of 7,000 men was entrusted to the command 
of Colonel Shouldham. The Burnicsd haS evacuated the 
province, but a more formidable enemy was found in the 
unexampled difficulties of the route. The army was enabled 
to advance along a road which the pioneers had opened with 
immense labour and perseverance to a point within ninety 
miles of Muuipore, but the country beyond it was found to 
consist of an unbroken succession of abrupt hills and dales, 
the lulls clothed to the sun/lnit with impenetrable forests, 
and the dells rendered impassable by deep quagmires. The 
rains commenced in February, and continued without abate* 
meat throughout March. The troops were harassed beyond 
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endurance. Hundreds of bullocks and camels, and a large 
proportion of the elephants, sunk under fatigue, or were 
imbedded in the mire. To transport the Btorcs, the artillery, 
the heavy baggage,* and all the impedimenta of a civilised 
array through such a region and trader such circumstances 
was impossible, and the Colonel prudently relinquished the 
Conqowt of attempt and returned to Bengal. The expedition 
Aracan, i32s to Aracanwas still more unfortunate. It consisted 
of about 10,000 men, and proceeded on its march from Chitta- 
gong ou the 1st January. The commander was General 
Morrison, a King’s officer of good repute, but he imprudently 
rejected the advice of the experienced Company’s officers on 
his staff, who were acquainted with the face and character 
of the country. There was a constant succession of blunders, 
and tbe army was three months marching down the coast, a 
distance of only two hundred and fifty miles, and did not 
reach tho capital of the province, which was occupied with 
little resistance, till it was too late ia the season to make any 
farther progress. The monsoon commenced early in May, tho 
country was flooded and became a pestilential marsh. One- 
fourth of the troops perished by disease, and two-thirds of 
the remainder were ia hospital. Few ever recovered their 
former health and vigour) and the Aracan fever was long 
remembered with feelings of horror. The army, as au 
organised body, had ceased to exist, and on one occasion, 
when a wing of a European regiment was mustered on 
parade, only one soldier, it was said, appeared to answer to his 
name. But it was not 'till the end of the year that the new 
Commander-in-chief, Lord CombermeTe, consented to with- 
draw the remains of the army from this lazaretto. 

EeCToacsm- Sir Archibald Campbell, after having been 
imign, 1815. encamped nine months at Rangoon, and lost two 
months oi fne season lor operations, at length moved np 
towards tbe capital, on the 13th February. The army was 
divided into three columns, one of which, by an unaccountable 
fancy, was sent down under Colonel Sale, to occupy the town 
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and district of Basaein, on the southern coast, where there 
was no reason to apprehend any kind of danger. The small 
Burmese force fled at his approach, and ho retained to Ran- 
goon without any loss, save that of invaluable time. Another 
column moved up by land, under the personal command of 
Sir Archibald, without seeing the face of an enemy. The 
third proceeded by water up the Irawaddy, under Bugadicr 
Cotton, and came abreast of Donabew on the 28th February. 
All the resources of Burmese engineering science had been 
employed by Bundoola in strengthening the fortifications of 
this post. The stockade extended a mile along a sloping 
hank of the river, and was composed of solid teak beams 
fifteen feet in length, firmly driven into the eaith. Behind 
this wooden wall the old brick lamparts afforded a firm footing 
for the defenders. Upwards of a hundred and fifty guns ami 
swivels were mounted on the works, which were, moreover, 
protected by a wide and deep ditch, rendered formidable by 
spikes, nails, mid boles. The garrison consisted of 12,00P 
men, and was commanded by the great Bundoola himself, who 
maintained so stem a discipline that on one occasion when 
some of his artillery -men shiunk from their post on seeing 
their commander shot down, he (descended to the spot, and 
oidered the heads of two of the recieants to be struck on 
and fixed to a pole, by way of example. The Brigadier suc- 
ceeded in carrying the smaller works, but met with a signal 
defeat in his attempt to storm the larger entrenchment ; and 
having indiscreetly left one of his regiments behind him on 
the route, pronounced his force unequal to tlic capture of the 
place. Sir Archibald had scarcely three months left for tf> c 
campaign when he quitted Rangoon, and the capital was fi' c 
liundicd miles distant. £utit was indispensable to retrieve the 
honour of the British arms, and to keep open liis communica- 
tions with the sea. Preferring, as he remarked, the sacrifice 
of time to the loss of men,' he marched back to tho succour 
of Brigadier Cotton with his wliolo force, and thus incurred 
the loss of an entire month. Tho attack began on tho 1®V 
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April, when a shower of shells and rockets was poured down 
on the Burmese encampment. The next morning, the heavy 
guns and mortars began to play on it, but no answer was 
returned 1 , and soon after the whole of the Burmese army was 
observed to be in foil retreat. Bundoola had, in fact, been 
killed by the bursting of a shell the preceding night, and 
with him expired all the courage and spirit of his troops. No 
farther obstacle was offered to the advance oi the General, 
and Promo was occupied without firing a shot. But the rains 
were approaching, and the second campaign was brought to 
a close within ten weeks, during which the army had advanced 
a hundred and fifty miles. 

Negoiiitions for The war was found to be more expensive than 
P(“e, 182S - any in which the Company had ever been engaged. 
The mere field expenses, together with the cost of the addi- 
tional troops who had been enlisted without necessity at 
the Bengal Presidency to fill up the gap temporarily created 
by the Burmese expedition, were estimated at a lac of rupees 
a-day. It wa9 proposed to halt at Prome, and act on tho 
defensive, but Lord Amherst wisely rejected this advice, under 
the conviction that the most effectual mode of bringing the 
war to a termination wa3 to push on rapidly towards the capi- 
tal. At the same time lid* urged the General to welcome any 
disposition* on the part of the Burmese for peace, and that no 
opportunity of negotiation might be lost, associated in a 
commission with him, the naval Commander-in-cliicf, and 
Mr. Thomas Campbell Robertson, a civilian of experience and 
judgment, who had been the political agent at Chittagong. 
Mr. Ross Mangles, a yonng civilian of great promise, was 
appointed to act as secretary. Before the arrival of the 
Commissioners, the General had intimated to the Burmese 
Conrt that he was authorized to ne^btiate a peace. The over- 
ture was readily accepted ; an armistice was concluded for a 
month, and envoys were sent down from Ava to the British 
encampment. They were informed that the King would be 
required to abstain from all interference in Cachar and Assam, 
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to recognise the independence of Munipore, to cede the pro- 
vinces of Axacan and Tenasserim, and pay two crores of rupees 
towards the expenses of the war. They stated that it was 
beyond their power to accede to these severe terms, and the 
armistice was prolonged to enable them to make a reference 
to Ava. The reply of the King was brief and simple : “ The 
English must empty their hands of what they hold, and then 
send a petition for the release of the European captives ; but 
if they hint at the cession of territory or the payment of 
money there must be an end of all friendship.” In that spirit 
of indomitable perseverance which the Burmese had mani- 
fested throughout the war, and which in some measure atoned 
for the want of courage, another army of forty thousand men 
was collected and sent to Prome, with orders to expel the 
English. With this body there was an engagement at Watti- 
gaum in which the British troops were repulsed from the 
Btocbades with the loss of two hundred men, of whom ten 
were officers. Emboldened by this success, the Burmese com- 
mander advanced against the British lines, hut was signally 
defeated and very closely pursued. On the 2Gth December 
a boat with a flag of truce made its appearance with fre9b 
envoys from Ava to renew the negotiations. It was anchored 
in the middle of the stream, and theiplenipotentiar^es entered 
it from opposite directions, with a retinue of fifty men on each 


Bide. The Burmese ministers waived every objection to tne 
territorial cessions, but withstood the pecuniary payment, on 
the score of poverty, with so much earnestness that the 
English Commissioners were induced toTeduce it by one-half- , 
A treaty was accordingly signed on the 3rd January, and the 
royal ratification was promised on the 18th of the month. A. 
little incident which occuijcd during the conference serves to 
illustrate the character of Burmese officials. One of their 


attendants, in. lighting a cigar *on the roof of the boat, hap" 
pened to diop a spark on some loose gunpowder, which cause* 
a slight explosion, and startled the principal envoy. When 
tho offender was named to him, he exclaimed, “cut off h'* 
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hand,” and a moment after added, “off with bis head,” and 
the sentence would have been executed at once, but for the 
earnest entreaty of Sir Archibald. But the ratification never 
arrived; the time was employed, as the Burmese bad intended 
it should be, in strengthening the fortifications of Mcllown, 
which lay opposite the British encampment on tho Irawaddy. 
The British force attached it with great vigour on tho 19th 
January, captured all tho guns, stores, and ammunition, and 
after delivering tho encampment to the flames, pursued its 
march towards the capital. 

The king began now to tremble for his throne, 
ment sad peace, and released Dr. Price, one of the American mis- 
IK6 ' sionaries whom he had placed in confinement, 

and sent him down with another of the European captives to 
renew the negotiations. They were informed that no severer 
terms would bo exacted in consequence of the victory at Mcl- 
lown, but that one-fourth ol the indemnity must ho paid down 
within twenty days. The two European gentlemen returned 
to Ava, with the promise of appearing in the English camp 
on the 12th February, if the proposal was accepted by the 
king. But before that day he was induced to make one final 
effort to avert this humiliation. One of his military chiefs, in 
a burst of patriotism, engaged to expel the invaders if he 
were entrusted with an’ army. All the troops tho Burmese 
were now able to muster did not exceed the number of 10,000, 
and with these tlie^eneral marched down towards the Eng- 
lish encampment, resolved to abandon the national mode of 
warfare, and, instead of digging holes and erecting stockades, 
♦ to assail the British army boldly in the open field. Sir Archi- 
bald had only 1,300 meu left out of his whole army to meet 
this force, but 900 of them were European veterans. Tho 
result of the engagement, which took place at Paghan-mew, 
may be easily imagined, fhe Burmese force was totally 
routed, and fled back to the capital in wild disorder, and the 
Burmese general expiated his patriotism by being trampled to 
death under the feet of an elephant. Sir Archibald advanced 
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to Yandaboo, -within forty miles ‘of the capital. The last 
Burmese army had been extinguished, the .strength of the 
monarchy was completely exhausted, and the king hastened to 
send Dr. Price, in company with Mr. Judson, the head of the 
American mission, who bad suffered a cruel captivity in Ava 
or wo years, and with two of his own ministers, to accept 
whatever terms the English general might dictate. They 
brought with them the first instalment of the money, and all 
the European prisoners save one, who was detained for a 
time, because the king had been informed that the Company 
had married one of his relatives J The treaty of Yandaboo was 
signed on the 24lh February. The fug ceded Assam, Aracan, 
and Tenasserim to the Company, agreed to pay a crorc of 
rupees towards the expenses of the war, and to submit to the 
admission of a British minister at Ava, although there is 
nothing to which Eastern princes foe] so bitter on aversion as 
tbe residence of a European repiesentativo— a barbarian eye, 
as they term it— at their courts. 

Thi ” ' ras lhe tot occasion on which the British 
• - arms were carried beyond the confines of India, 
and great feats were entertained lest tile Company should 
thus bo drawn ,nto collision with the various Indo-Chinese 
nations; but the apprehension has proved groundless. The 
Burmese war was also more expensive and less reejiperativ-e 
than any which had preceded it. Tl 10 great Mahratta and 
i i wur <Mst 4110 Government only a crorc of rupees, 
which was more than covered by a yearis revenue of the 
P Vinces acquired by it. .The Burmese war cost thirteen 
crores, an the return consisted in three impoverished and , 
thmly inhabited provinces. A fatality Bccmed, moreover, to 
mark every arrangement in this war, and in tho presence of a 
contemptible enemy, it w £8 remarkable only for want of 
judgment and perpetual delay. Its character was not rc* 
deemed by a single stroke of generalship. A great outcry 
1 « ra!sed lord Amherst in England; 

unfit C j°" nc i°^ * n Court of Proprietors as in evciy way 
’ y education, habits, and character, for tho Government 
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of India, and repeated attempts were made to procure hts 
recall. But Sir Thomas Munro, whose opinion was entitled to 
more confidence than that of any other statesman of the day, 
considered that therc»was great injustice in the idle clamour 
raised against the Governor-General. The Court of Directors, 
ho said, were unreasonable in expecting to find every day for the 
Supreme Government such men as Cornwallis, and Wellesley, 
and Hastings, who appeared only once or twice in an age. 
Lord Amherst was as good a Governor-General as they were 
likely to send out. His situation was an arduous one; he 
was necessarily influenced by Captain Canning and the mili- 
tary authorities around him ; he was new to India, and the 
Burmese were entirely unknown to us. But wc lose sight of 
the mismanagement of the war when we view the prosperous 
condition which the provinces it gave ns presents after the 
lapse of forty years. The energy and enterprize of the inter- 
lopers whom the Court of Directors endeavoured to exclude 
. from India in 1813, have contributed in no small degree 
to augmlnt the resources and the strength of the empire. 
They have covered Assam with tea gardens. The desolate and 
pestilential swamp of Aracan has become the granary of the 
Bay of Bengal, and hundreds of vessels are annually employed 
in conveying its produce Aom the port of Akyab to India, 
China, and Europe, idoufmein, the capital of the Tenasserim 
provinces, which contained only half a dozen fishermen’s huts 
when it was first occupied, has become a flourishing port, with 
a population of seventy thousand souls, and a trade of more 
than fifty lacs of rupees a-year. 

Mutiny »t The progress of ^ the Burmese war gave rise to 

BamckroK, another sepoy mutiny. The Aracan expedition 
was composed of two regiments of Europeans and 
of several native corps from Madras and Bengal. The 
Madras troops embarked with ^extraordinary alacrity; those 
from Bengal, owing to their religious aversion to the sea, 
were directed to march down the coast. The disaster at 
Bamoo Liad diffused throughout the array a great dread of the 
Burmese soldiers who were represented as magicians, and 
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created a passionate repugnance to the service. Tlie Bengal 
sepoys had been accustomed to provide for the transport of 
their own baggage out of tbeir pay, but the public demand 
for cattle had not only doubled tlie price, but exhausted the 
local supplies. Towards the end of October, the 47th Native 
Infantry at Barrackport^, one o£ the regiments warned far 
service, presented a respectful memorial setting forth the 
extreme difficulty of procuring the means of conveyance. 
The representation was just and reasonable, and might have 
been investigated without any peril, but the military chiefs, 
accustomed to the stringent discipline and implicit obedience of 
European regiments, resented the slightest appearance of back- 
wardness in the native army, and the sepoys were informed 
that they would receive no assistance from Government, and 
must procuro their own cattle at their own expense, without 
delay. Discontent was thus ripened into insubordination; 
excited meetings were held in the cantonments ; the sepoys 
rose in their demands, and solemnly pledged themsolves not 
to march without a supply of cattle, and also an increase ol 
pay. To augment the embarrassment of the crisis, the whole 
army had been recently remodelled, and officers transferred 
from one regiment to another, ’fhoso of the 47th had been 
only three montliB with the corps, and had not acquired any 
influence over the men. On the 1st November, the 47th was 
paraded in marching order, but scarcely a third of the regi- 
ment fell in ; the rest assembled tumultuously in the adjacent 
lines. The commandant of tbo station and other officers of 
rank attempted to reason with them, hut were repulsed with 
vehement gestures and vociferations. The Commander-in- 
chief then resolved to crush tlie mutiny by force of anns. 
Two regiments of Europeans, a detachment of horse artillery, 
and the Governor-General’s body-guard, weie marched over 
night to Barrackpore and drawft up, unperreived, in the vicinity 
of the parade ground. In the morning, the Commander-in- 
chief earn* on. the ground with his staff. The regiment wa* 
paraded, and officers, whom tbo men were accustomed to 
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respect, -were sent to remonstrate with them, but without 
success. The sepoys were ordered to march forthwith, or to 
ground arms. They stood still in a state of stupid despera- 
tion, resolved not to yield, but making- no effort at resistance. 
A .volley was discharged by the artillery, when they cast 
away their arms with a loud shriek, and fled in diBtnay. The 
European troops then fired on them, and the body-goard 
sabred the fugitives. Tire daughter on the ground and on 
the line of pursuit was very severe, and some were drowned 
in attempting to swim across the river. The ringleaders wero 
subsequently tried by court-martial, and executed ; and others 
were sentenced to hard labour in irons. A Court of Inquiry 
was held, which came to the decision that the “ mutiny was 
an ebullition of despair at being compelled to march without 
the means of doing so.” There was no intention of resistance 
on the part of the sepoys, as scarcely one of the musketB left 
on the ground was found to be loaded, though each man had 
forty rounds of ammunition. When the corps had reached a 
state of actual mutiny, armed coercion was the only course 
which could be adopted, but the military authorities incurred 
A heavy responsibility by treating their legitimate representa- 
tions with scorn. The Bengal sepoys aie, after all, but a 
mercenary militia, bound ,to servo their foreign rulers within 
the limits of their own country. A little consideration for 
• men required to march into an unknown region, peopled by 
the terrors of their imagination with goblins who had des- 
troyed their fellow-soldiers, would have averted the catas- 
trophe ; but the sharyness of the remedy served to secure 
the subordination of the native array for sixteen years. In 
the following year Lord Amherst availed himself of the con- 
quest of Aracan, to grant a free pardon to alt the prisoners, 
but so little did they appreciate this act of kindness, that they 
asked, as they left the jail, wbht compensation they were to 
receive for the brass hiss, or water-pots, they had lost on the 
morning of the mutiny. 

central spint ot The condition of India at the beginning of the 
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aiaiffection, Burmese war was such as to create ranch dis- 
quietude, though no alarm. Nothing is so soon 
forgotten in India as our successes, and nothing 1 so long and 
so heartily remembered as our reverses. ' The recollection o? 
the splendid triumphs of the ATahratta and Piudaree war had 
begun to fade, and some of the princes whom we had rescued 
from oppression weie impatient under the restraints imposed 
on them, and the punctual demand of the tributes they hid 
agreed to pay. There were few districts in Hindostan in 
which disaffection waB not, more or less, manifested; the 
Mahratta states were not free fiom disorders, and one of the 
old Piudaree chiefs emerged from obscurity and collected n 
small band of followers. This fermentation in various and 
widely separated provinces was important chiefly from its 
common origin in the contempt which was growing up for 
British power. The withdrawal of troops for the Burmese war, 
and the reports which were diligently circulated of our ton- 
success, as well a« of the talismauic prowess of the Burmese, 
produced no Bmall agitation among the natives. They had 
boon accustomed to see a campaign begun aud ended in a few 
months; but in the second year of the Burmese war, the 
army had scarcely advanced a third of the way to the capital. 
The hopes of our downfall, alwayS fondly cherished by the 
princes of India, were again revived. But in no instance was 
rhurt re > 8-5 defiance of our power so bold and significant . 

tort, > .5 ^ Bhurtpore. Runjeot Slug, the Jaut chief, 
who had baffled Lord Lake in 1 805, bequeathed the kingdom 
to hia son in 1823, on whose death, without issue, it devolved 
on 1»8 brother. He was infirm in health, and applied to Si/ 
David Oehterlony, the British representative in Malwa and 
Rajpootana, to recognize his 6 on, a child of six years, as bis 
successor. The question *Was referred to Calcutta, and, ' a 
obedience to the express orders of the Governor-General in 
Council, the investiture was performed by one of the political 
officers of the Residency. A twelreznontli after he ascended 
the throne, on the death of his father, under the guardianship 
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of his maternal uncle. But "before a month had elapsed, 
Door jun Saul, the nephew of the deceased raja, an ambitious 
and impetuous youth, having succeeded in corrupting tho 
troops, put tho guatdian to death, and placed his cousin in 
confinement. Sir David, acting on his own responsibility, and 
with his usual energy, zeal, and promptitude, lost no time in 
issuing a proclamation to the Jauts to rally round their lawful 
sovereign, and in ordering a force of 1C, 000 men with a hun- 
dred guns into the field to support his rights, and vindicate 
the authority of the British Government. But the Governor- 
General disapproved of this proceeding. He denied that wo 
were bound to uphold the young raja by force of arms. Ho 
considered it imprudent to embark the small disposable force 
in the north-west in a new war dming the hot weather, while 
wo were engaged in a conflict in Burundi, the extent, or dura- 
tion, or demands of which could not be foreseen. Consider- 
ing nil the circumstances of the time, the Government was 
prudent in hesitating to incur the risk of a second eiege of 
Bhnrtpore. M A failure there, ’’ wrote Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
“ would have given a shock to our power in every part of 
India, shaken tho confidence of our army, and confirmed tho 
fatal belief that we could be successfully resisted.” 

Comtimaication Tll ° opinion of Government might, however, 
to and irom • )ia\o been communicated to Sir David Ochterlony 
ixhuTionr, hi a manner worthy of bin long and eminent ser- 
1921. vices, bht for some time past there had been a 

strong desire in Calcutta to remove him from his post, and lie 
had been repeatedly, thwarted in his proceedings. Ho had 
'latterly exhibited some of tho infirmities of' age, ihongh it 
could not he denied that in tho present instance he had mani- 
fested all the vigour of youth. Accustomed, moreover, as he 
had long been, to tho exercise ol ‘great authority, and feeling 
a just confidence in his own experience, ho was, perhaps, de- 
posed to stretch tho exercise of his power beyond the limits of 
his subordinate position. Tho unauthorized, assemblage of a 
field force presented the occasion which hadlongbecn desired, 
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of getting rid of him. He was informed that he had acted 
on impel feet and unsatisfactory information, and that his 
measures were precipitate and unjustifiable ; he was ordered 
to countermand the march of the troops and to recall his pro- 
clamation. The letter was intended to provoke him to a 
resignation, and Sir Charles Metcalfe was summoned from 
Hyderabad to supersede him before he could receive it. He 
replied to this communication with much, and perhaps with 
undue, warmth. He said the usurpation would never have 
been attempted but under tile strong impression then preva- 
lent that the Government was no longer in a position to 
punish insolence and to support right, and he affirmed that 
his military, preparations fully justified the expectation that 
the fort would fall in a fortnight. As to the hot winds which 
had been adduced as an argument against the expedition, the 
old soldier remarked that the hour of necessity and the call 
of honour fixed the time for military operations. It was on 
this principle that, in his youth, the army had kept the field 
three years against Ilyder, knowing no repose but during the 
rains, when the country was equally' impassable for both 
parties. On this principle also, Lord Lake began tho campaign 
of 1803, in the height of the rains, and remained under cam as 
during the hot winds of 1801, in life hottest province in Cm- 
dost an. He considered every moment of delay a hubmtssion 
to disgrace. But, in obedience to tho orders be had received, 
lie suspended the progress of the armyy and issued another 
proclamation to the effect that tho Government proposed, vu the 
first instance, to investigate the merits of the question of tho 
succession. Ife then tendered his resignation, stating that 
‘“as ho had erred so egregiousty in what ho considered the 
proper and dignified course to pursue, Ivo could no longer 
conceal from himself his (IhfitucsB for the situation ho held. 
The ungenerous treatment to ovbicli he had been subjected, 
broke bis heart, and he retired to Meerut, where he died 
within two months, as ho said, with a bitter feeling, “dis- 
graced," after an illustrious career. of half a century, during 



which there were few military operations in which he had 
not taken an active part. In the camp which he formed for 
the reduction of Bhurtpore in 182G, he discoursed with great 
zest of his early campaigns in the Carnatic in the days of 
Hastings and Coote. He was one of the "brightest ornaments 
of the Company’s service, equally eminent in the cabinet and 
in the field, a man horn for high command and fitted to 
strengthen the power and to sustain the dignity of Great 
Britain in India. As the British representative in MaVwa and 
Rajpootana, he commanded universal deference, as well by 
the equity of his decisions as by the magnificence of his 
retinue, which from time immemorial has always been an 
clement of power in eastern countries. He was not, how- 
ever, without his weak side. The blind confidence which ho 
reposed in the natives around him was employed, as usual, 
for the purpose of extortion, the odium of which fell on his 
reputation. His moonshee had the presumption to placo his 
name on the pension list of the King of Delhi for a thousand 
rupees a-month, where 'it remained till it was accidentally 
discovered by his master ; but he was happily the last of the 
moonsbees of European officers who created a priucely for- 
tune out of his position. Sir David’s memory was more 
especially cherished by tlfS Indian array from the fact that he 
was the first Company^ officer who received the highest 
honours of the Bath,, which, down to the period of the Nepal 
war, had been invidiously confined to the officers of the 
Crown. 

ProcMdmmof "While, Sir David was assembling the army, 
Doorjon Sanl manifested a spirit of entire sub- 
Coandi. Iks mission to tile British Government, and professed 
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tas, Afghans, and not a few of tlio Company 's own subjects, 
flocked to liis standard, and a body of 25,000 men was 
speedily collected for the defence of the place. Prom the 
neighbouring Slahratta and Rajpoot chiefs he received every 
token of encouragement, and it was firmly believed that they 
were fully prepared to take part in the quarrel. The Supremo 
Council met to deliberate on this perilous state of affairs soon 
after the death of Sir David. The two civilian members of 
Council, and the Commander-in-chief maintained, that as the 
young laja had been invested with the insignia of royalty 
under the authority of the Governor-General, they were 
hound to support lmn against a usurper, at any hazard, mote 
especially as the increasing disorder in the north-west 
threatened a general convulsion. Lord Amherst nlono strenu- 
ously resisted all active measures fiom an overwhelming dread 
of a second failure at Bhurtporc. Happily Sir Charles Met- 
calfe arrived in Calcutta in August on his way to Delhi, and, 
after a careful examination of all the documents on the ques- 
tion, drew up a clear, bold, and masterly minute, which at 
once decided the policy of the Government. w \Vcb»\e,by 
degrees,” he said, “ become tlio paramount stato in India. In 
381/, it became the established p^iuciplc of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among the etrjtcs of India. . . ■ * 
and wo cannot bo indifferent spectators of anarchy therein 
without ultimately giving up India again to tbo pillage 
and confusion from which we then rescued her. . . • 

Wo are bound, not by any positive engagement to the Bhurt- 
poro state, nor by any claim on her part, but by ocf dutv 
as supremo guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, 
to maintain the legal succession of lhilwunt Sing. . . Dnr 
supremacy has becu violated, or slighted, under thc.imprM’iou 
that no acre prevented tiy entanglements elsewhere from 
sufficiently relenting the indignity. ... A display ami 
vigorous exorcise of our power, if rendered nccc-sary, would 
be likely to bring hack men'* minds in that quarter to a 
jiropcr tone, and tlio capture of Bhurtporc, if effected in * 
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glorious manner, would do ua more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto ueifaded impressions caused by 
our former failure, than any other event that 'can bo con- 
ceived.*’ Lord Amherst surrendered his opinion to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and had the candour and grace to place the fact on 
record. The Council was now unanimous, and on the 18th 
September,. at a time when the Court of Directors maintained 
that “ the settlement of 1818 had iu no degree extended our 
right of interference in tiro internal concerns of other states, 
except as it had been provided by treaty,” passed tlio follow- 
ing manly resolution : “Impressed with a full conviction that 
the existing disturbances at Bhurtpore, if not speedily quieted, 
will produce general commotion and interruption of tlio public 
tranquillity in Upper India, and feeling convinced that it is our 
solemn duty, no less than our right, as the paramount power 
and conservators of the general peace, to interfere for the 
prevention of these evils, the Governor-General in Council 
resolves tbit authority be conveyed to Sir Charles Metcalfe to 
accomplish the above object, and to maintain the 
of the rightful heir to the raj of Bhurtpore, it practical!*, ly 
expostulation and remonstrance; and should these faO, It a 
resort to measures of foroe.” , 
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fished before it on the lOtli December, and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe soon after joined the camp. At a short distance from 
the town there was a lake, separated from it by an embank- 
ment, which the defenders had cut in the former siege, and 
thus filled the ditch with water. On the present occasion 
they had commenced the same operation, but by the timely 
arrival of a British detachment, and the energetic exertions of 
Captain Irvine, the flow of water was checked, and the breach 
repaired. A delay of a few moments would have altered the 
result of the siege. The defences of this celebrated fort con- 
sisted of lofty and thick walls of clay, five miles in circum- 
ference, hardened in the sun, supported and bound by beams 
and logs, rising from the edge of a ditch, fifty-fivo feet in 
depth, nnd a hundred and fifty feet broad. It was strengthened 
by the outworks of nino gateways, and flanked by thirty-fire 
lofty mud bastions, one of which, called the “ bastion of vic- 
tory,” was built to commemorate the defeat of Lord Lako, and, 
as they vountingly said, with the skulls and bones of those who 
had fallen in tho first 6iege. For the level country in which it 
was situated, tho fortification was tho strongest, nnd, so to 
speak, the most impregnablo which could bo devised. Thirty- 
sis mortars and forty-eight pieces of heavy ordnance played on 
tho ramparts for many days withoiL making any impression on 
the walls, or creating n practicable breach. Tho Jicaviest shot 
only caused the defences to crumble into rugged masses 
falling down on each sido of the conical wall, but leaving th° 
ascent scarcely less steep and inaccessible than before. At 
the commencement of operations Colonel Galloway, who had 
been present at Ibo former siege, and 1 had written a valuable 
treatise on Indian fortifications, and Lieutenant, afterwards 
General, Forbes, had, unknown to each other, urged on 'Lord 
Combermero the necessity of endeavouring to create a breach 
by mining, but the proposal .was treated with contempt- ^ 
was only when every effort to breach the wall by batteries 
had hopelessly failed, that tho chief engineer consented ^ 
ndopt this advko and to havo recourse to mines, several o 
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\9h\ch. were completed and fired, tut without any adequate 
result. A great mine was at length completed, and charged 
with tea thousand pounds of powder. The explosion, which 
took place on the lfcth January, Boomed to shako the founda- 
tions of the earth ; enormous masses of hardened earth, and 
blocks of timber, mingled with heads, legs, and arms, wore 
sent flying into the nir, and the sky was darkened with 
volumes of smoke and dust. The column destined for tho 
assault, under General Reynell, rushed up tho broach and 
bayonetted tho defendera, who fought to tho last with the 
greatest resolution. Six thousand— according to other 
accounts double that number— were said to havo fallen in the 
siege, while tho loss in the Company’s urmy did not exceed a 
thousand. Deorjun Saul was captured as he endenroured 
to make his escape, and sent first to Allahabad and then to 
Benares, where I10 passed twenty-flvo ycaro of his life, in 
that asylum of disinherited princes, uj>on a 'pittance of five 
hundred rupees. a-month. The boy raja was conducted to 
• tho throne by Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Combennerc, 
but tho laurels of Bhurtporo were dishonoured by rapacity. 
Tho siege was undertaken to expel a usurper and to restore 
the throne to tho rightful prince, yet all the Gtato treasures 
and jewels found in tjic citadel, to tho extent of forty-cigliiy 
lacs of rupees, were unscrupulously pronounced by tho military 
authorities to bo lawful prize, and at onco distributed among 
the officers and nten. Sir lacs fell to tho share of tho 
Commantler-in-chicf. This procedure was defended by tho 
sophism that “ as Doorjun Saul had been in quiet possession of 
the throne, and acknowledged by all parties aa tho Maharaja, 
no individual either openly or secretly supporting tho claims 
of Bulwunt Sing, naturally gave tho former the full right to 
all the property in tho fort, and deprived tho latter of any 
claim which he might b© ’Supposed to have to it.” This 
spoliation was denounced by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in terms 
of indignation : “ Our plundering here," he wrote, " has been 
very disgraceful, and lias tarnished our well-earned honours. 
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durbars, nnd the native princes who had recently been medi- 
tating the downfall of British power, hastened to offer their 
homage to it. In the summer of 1827 he proceeded to Simla, 
the delightful climate and majestic scenery of which was then 
for the first time selected as a summer retreat by the head of 
the Government. His example lias been followed by his suc- 
cessors, and this sanatarium hasnowboeomo the annual resort 
of European officers and residents in the north-west from the 
heat of tho plains to such an extent as to supjxirt a hanking 
riiundni rmiu, establishment. Tho financial result of Lord 
iKa. Amherst's administration was calamitous. Tho 

wealth left in tho treasury by Lord Hastings was dissipated 5 
the surplus of revenuo was converted into a deficit,* and an 
addition of ten crorcs was mado to the public debt. Of this 
sum about oue-fourth was obtained from the hoards of tho 
.King of Oude, the perennial rcservoirof tho Calcutta treasury. 
Large sums weio likewise subscribed by nativo chiefs and 
bankers after the capture of Bhurtpore, and Bajce Bao him- 
self was inducerftu invest in “ Company’s paper” some portion 
of the accumulations of his annuity. Lord Amherst, jmmo- 
nord Amhem ^iatcly after his arrival, and while new to tho 
ami ne presi, country and tg tho community, was led by tho 
Tory members of the Government to continue 
those truculent proceedings against the press which they 
had originated. But it was nctf. long before ho adopted a more 
generous policy, and on his departure was complimented by 
the journals in Calcutta “otf the liberality and even magna- 
nimity with which ha had tolerated the free expression of 
public opinion on his own individual measures, when be bad 
the power to Bilence them with a stroke of his pen.” It was 
during his absence at Simla, and ^without his concurrence, 
that the Vice-President in Council revoked the licence of one 
^ CfatecfiVa papers, and Ttrfned Van p/ropmAur, for n racy 
but innocent squib on the higher members of the service, 
similar to those which form the weekly attraction of the 
London “ Punch.” This was happily the last intejference on 
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Appa Saliib, during the minority of his successor, and resigned 
it into his hands in 1826, when he came of age. His adminis 
tration was the most honest and beneficial the Bhonslay 
kingdom had ever bttaj blessed with, and was rendered the 
more memorable by the condition to which it relapsed when 
again subjected to native rule. The same lamentable result 
followed the removal of Sir Charles Metcalfe to Delhi, and 
the consequent abandonment of the administrative system he 
bad introduced into the domains of the Nizam. By a singular 
coincidence, each of these statesmen, though civilians, had 
enjoyed an opportunity of acquiring laurels in the field, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe at Deeg, Mr. Elphinatone at Kiriree, and 
Mr. Jenkins at Seetabuldee ; but it was the revenue settle- 
ment and civil administration of the large kingdoms confided to 
them at Hyderabad, Bombay, and Nagpore, which formed the 
chief distinction of their career. They may be considered, in 
conjunction with Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Muuro, aud 
Sir David Ochterlony, as forming that galaxy of talent which 
gave solidity and splendour to the Company’s government 
during the first quarter of the present century. 

Amherst* Lord Amherst was constrained to leave Cal- 
Aeparttu#, W 28 . cu tt a earlier than be had expected through the 
illness of liis daughter, an! embarked for England in February, 
3823. Mr. Bay ley, the* senior member of Council, a dis- 
ciple of Lord Wellesley’s school, succeeded temporarily to the 
office of Govemor-Chmerat, and was for four months employed 
in discussing and maturing some of those great measures of 
reform which rendered the next administration memorable in 
the history of British India. 
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Bznian. — A Hindoo merchant; raansger of * European’s concerns. 
BaUa. — An allowance to troops to the field. 

JJtgum . — The lady of a coble or prince. * 

B i njartn. — The hereditary and professional carriers of lndit 
Cazte. — A Jlahomedsn jadg* and notary. 

Chtrj! The fourth of revenues exacted by the Uahrattas. 

Oane. — The lowest coin m India : a shell. 

Crore. — Ten wUtftns ot rupees, one milUou sterling. 

Daroga. — S npenntendeot of Police. 

JUtuan . — 1 he principal minister of finance ; a head manager 
Dtiranag. — The management of the revenue. 

Dcvaxng Court. — Court of cirri justice. 

Ikjoab . — The country lying between any two rivers. 

Durbar . — A levee; a cabinet council. 

Firman — An imperial grant, order, or charter. 

Fouidar , — A commander of military police ; a criminal judge. 

Gbavt.—~ Stairs leading to a river; a mountain pass. , 

Cold trvtkur . — A gold coin worth 82*. 

Harm - — The seraglio. 

Ja«gter.—ka estate, not hereditary, held oa m ili tary service. 
Joyjtardar . — The holder of a jaygeer. 

JtzsuL —' The poll-tax imposed oa infidels by Mahomedins. 

AWrfa— The writer ca>te, ranking nest to the Brahmins. * 
Kj,tSriyuj—Tbo second, or military casts. • t 

Inc .— One hundred thousand. 

Jf.iiot — An Indian weight, about ft? 1U. 

Jf ooaiijf — A civil judge of the lowest grade. 

ihdiarvnce. — Queen, princess. « ► 

Omra. — A noble. 

Pagoda. — A Madras coin, value S*. 

Puriar, — An outcast. 

/’tsActuA— Tribute. 

Pvttnk — A le*«e- a- 

Dup *. — T wo shillings. 

PyA — An agricultural tenant. ' • 

£xtr. — A variable weight— generally 21b*. 

Sepoy — A native soldier. — 

Sfuutrta . — The exceed writings of the Hindoos. , 

Sirdar. — A clnef. 

Str-drAh-mooLhtr — The tenth of the produce exacted. by till IXshrstUa- 
SsJxik . — A province. 

&> ib-iiar , — 1 he governor of a Soobsh. 

SooJra . — A man of the fourth or lowest caste. 

Sud!rr fhnf. Sadder Dnranny . — The snpnane civil court 
Surotud — A patent for oCo>. 

An care 

Zrminiir . — A Undholler. 

ZamniLay —A Landed estate. 

Zmma . — The female apartments. * 
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Et.Arepli. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. M. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the 

Gospel to the Connril of KIcfca, aj>. 325. By Miss Sewell. Fop. 8to. 4s. CJ. 

MAUNDER'S HISTdklCAL TREASURY; General Introdnctory Out- 
lines of Universal History, and a scries of Separate Histories. Latest Edition, 
revised by the Bev. G. W. Cos, M.A. Fcp. 8to. 6s. doth, or 10s. calf. 

CATES* and WOODWARD'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 
HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL; comprising tha Dates of all the Great 
Eicntaotniatory, lndnding Treaties, Alliances, Wars, Battles, Ac.; Incidents 
in tho Lives of Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and Gcographloul Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical Inventions, and Social Improvements. Svo. price i2«. 

Tha FRENCH REVOLUTION and FIRST EMPIRE; an Historical 
Sketch. I5r Woixiu OTovcou Monnr*. sometime Scholar of Oriel College 
Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. Foet Svo. It. Cd. 

The HISTORICAL GEOGRAP^T of EUROPE. By E. A. FnmrAjy, 

D.CX, late Fellow of Trinity College. Oxford. Uto. Maps. [f« theprtu. 



4 NEW VrSnsa fcBU«nxt> BT fcONOltAXS ISO CO. 


EPOCHS SISICM 1 , fc Series of r>c*Vs Amriog oC \.V UWosyof 

England and Europe at successive Fporb* subsequent to the Christian Eta. 
Mitoi by HwaRD E. Wheal*, Jf-A. of Lincoln College. Oxford. The three 
following are mt ready :— 

The Era of the Protestant Revolution, B J F Smiatnr. With 4 
Mu jw and i; Diagrams Fcp. 8ro. fi. 6.1. 

The Crusades. By the Rev. G. \V Cot, 51. A- late Scholar of Trinity 
College. Oxford. With Coloured Jlep. fcp. 8ro. ;j. t-t. 

The Thirty Years' War, 1818-1648. By S.vjro l B arr so't GiKMSSn, 
Into Student of Ctrtrt Church. With Coloonxl Map. Frp 8vo. Jj. 6 J. 

The Houses of lancaster and York, with the Conquest and 
Losi of France. By Jajiks Oxiroved, of the rublle Ectori Office. With lisps. 
Fop. fvo. ?». CJ, 

Edward the Third. Jlr the Rev. TV. TVannritTox, JLA. late 
i'dlftwet Ul£<Kl»C'at\rs«,0-t5o5iJ. With Map*. Yep. ?».&*• 


Biographical Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By dome SirinT 5I«u- fivo. price 7«. CJ- 
The tIEE of NAPOLEON III. derived from State Kecords, CiqmUishtf 
Family Correspondence, and Fer«onal Te*t.jnonr.- By Ex-terns an Jemow. 
In Four Yo'utne* You I. with 3 Portraits eegravtd On Steel and 0 F«* Joule*, 
fro. price lit. VoUU.UJathepre^., 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. Jx.se WiuTttr. Sow Edition. In 1 toI 
crown 8 tO, Jf» Oitprtu. 

LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, Tint XABL of 

101TSO. Edited by tv.t CQt-cnss tt ItoYS. Is* ixo.21i.Cd. 

MEMOIR of THOMAS FIRST LORO DESMAN, formerly Lord Chief 
Justice of England. By Sir Jo«ftb AR.xocir>> DJL K.B. lnte Judge of the High 
Court of Bombay. With a Fort nut*, j yoU^fro. Si’s. 

ESSAYS in MODERN MILITARY BipGRAPHY. Bv Chaws* 
CoRSV? AIXis CHesxST t Lieutftiaist Colonel in the So j jl Euglsccrs. oxo. IfcAf- 
ISAAC CASAHBON, 1559-16H. By 2 >Iabs. Fathsos, Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. ?vo. ^ (/» Me pern. 

BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Item**# 

with Additions nnd Corrections. Second Dd; (Jon of the Second Scries. By A 
Data am, Q C. 2 vols, 8v o, pure 2jj. Tmsn Souls, In 1 toL 8ro. pure ut. 
Thft LIFE of LLOYD, FIRST LORD RXSYON, LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE of EXGEAIfD. By the Hon. GeOeoE T. Kaurov, M.A. ° ( CL. ch - 
Oxford. With Portraits. Sto. price Jtr, 

MEMOIR of GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D D Bishop ol 

Calcutta and Metropolitan. With Selocoons Irom his Journals and ©Mt*- 
spondcnce. Edited by Mrs. COT5 >y. Cwro 8vo. 7 1 . 6J. 

LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. Compiled in Commemo- 
ration of the Centenary of Ms Birth, arfl edited by Professor Kahi. BRimxst 
ttacsiated by Jxss and CABOicra La sen r, with 2 Portraits. 1 toIs. 8to. Sw. 



SEW WORKS FCBU5SXO Et LONGMANS A>TJ CO. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK; a Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. Benjaiilv Disraeli, H.P. Crown 8vo. price 6 a. 

The LIFE OE ISAMBAfeD KINGDOM BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. . 

By IsaJibaRD Bre>el, B.CJi. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 8to. 21 j. 
RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Hemet Holland, Bart. 
31, D. P.P.S. late Physidan-ln-Ordmary to tie Qnecn. Third Edition. Post 
8to. price 10*. fid. ' , 

The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITE. Edited 
by bis Daughter, Lady HoiUM), and Mrs. Austw. Crown 810. price It. 6d. 
LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND; Swift, Flood/ 
Grattan, and O'Connell. By W. E. H. Lecky, 21. A. New Edition, revised and 

enlarged. Crown 8vo. price "i.Cd. 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of nil Countries, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Wstedby Yf, L. P.. Cates. 8vo.HU. 

LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Bee. G. R. Gutta, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Croon 8vo. 
with Portrait, St. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland, 
and LtUtri from 1833 to 1817, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, with 
Portrait, 2 vols. crown 8vo. Or. each. 


MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By John Clark 

MAltsn>lA>r. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8 vo. price 3#. fid. 

VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Bernard Burke, C.B. 
Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols. crown 
6to. 21 >. 


Tha RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other Essiys and Stories. By Sir 
J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster Eng of Arms. Crown 8ro. price 12r. fid. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By tho Eight Hon. 
Eli J. &TET1SS.-, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. CTttvm8vo.7J.6d. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, re- 
constrncted, thoroughly revised, and In great port rewritten ; with 1,000 addi- 
tional Mcmoira and Notic**, try W. L. It. Cates. Fcp. 8to. Sr. cloth ; lOr. call. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Work*. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Steddcco, 
Trlfi. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vote. 8?o. £1. it. 

• 


Criticism , Philosophy , Polity , &c, 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW 0! the 8CIEKJE of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By Esbwk Amos, Jf.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court, 
London. 8 vo. price 18 a. t 

A PRIMER of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and GOVERNMENT. 

a faruxiv Alto*. iu. rrofessor of Jurisprudence to the Inn* of Court. New 
Uoa, rerrbed. rfe* 8vo. {/* i/ie prtu. 



N&vr WORKS P0BUSHTO bt LONGMANS 


isa CO. 


Tie INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; -with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation sod Hotel. By T. C. Easbars, M.A. Birth Edition. Svo. 1S». 
SOCRATES and tio S OCR ATI C SCHOOLS. Translated from tie 
German of Dr E. Zelixr, with the Author^ approval, by the Rev. Ofcv.AU> J. 
E:-:icim, il.A, Crown 8*0. 8i. 6<f. 

Tie STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from tie 
German of Dr. E. Zmjrn, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. Rtacua, 
ILA. Crown 8vo. price Hi. 


Tie ETHICS or ARISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes, 
By Sir A. GuaST, Bart. 5IA. LL.D. Third Edition, retired and partly 
rewritten, [/a Iht } rtsi. 

Tie POLITICS of ARISTOTLE ; Greek Test, with English Notes. By 
Richard Cosonzve, 2LA. Hew Edition, revised. Bvo. 18/. 


The NICOHACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE cenly translated into 
English. By B- YflllXfcMS. E A- Fellow- and late lecturer ot llortoa College, 
and amartiiu* Student Of Chnat Church, Oxford. 810. III. 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By 31. Witatuy, P-D. late Arclibishop of 
Dublin, New Edition. Svo. ICt. CJ. crown 8ro. it. 6J. 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. New Edition. 8ro. 
30/. Cd. crown Sto. if. CJ. 

English Bynonymes. By 32. Jake Wjiatext. Edited by Archbishop 
)7nAT£LT. Tilth Edition. Tcp. Bro. price St. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Arms ps Tocerami*. Trans- 
lated by nesur Ilnrvy, C.B., P C.L., Corresponding Member of the IartltuM 
of Prance. New Edition, in two vote postBvo. {/« 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS. Reprinted chiefly from tlie fbrfmWjr 
Bertev. rerifed, and with New Eiraya. Ey FntDUUC UaUMVOV, of tlneulo* 
Inn. 1 vot. 8vo. « 

THE BYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TREATISE upon SOCI- 

OLOGY, of Acer «T* Coim, Amhor «! the ol PmdUnr rbno;^; 

Translated from tbe Tarte Ldlttcm ot 1851-18",}, and famished with An*lJ» 

• Tobies of Content!, In Tour Volonm, Bvo. to be publteliCd arjuratflf I 

« f/n thir " a - . 

Yob. I. The General View of positive Polity and Its rbllcsdfhkal Raids. Tiaw 
la ted by J. II. Ilnioccs, II E. 

Yob. n TV® Foclal Static/, or the Attract Laws ot Human Otitr- TeanfUtei 
by F. ilAniu»ot, SLA. • 

Y ou HI. The Social Drnamle*, or fho General Ln<vi of Human IYogw*/ O'*® 
rLlloecphy ot IlUtory). Truiatatcd by E. S. Eeo.lt, M.A. 

You IV. Tho ejnilicdi of the Future of Hackled. Translated by It- Cosonwr. 


BACON’S ESSAYS with «ANR0TATI0N6. By It. Wiumr- DD ’ 
lata Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8ro price 10/. CJ. 

LORD BACON'S -WORKS, collated and edited by J. Fnmnwo. 3^- 
E. L. Ellb, liJL and D. D. IfxATn. 1 vote. Svo. price A3. 12*. 

ESSAYS CRITICAL and NARRATIVE. ByWiLUAMronstTn. 
2X.D. 1IJ. for Marylebcne ; Author ot ‘ The Ufa of Clew,' 4 c. fro- W 



NEW WOOES PCEU3SEED bt L0NQ5IANS ASD CO. 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By John Stcaht J i n x. New 
Edition. Post 8 yd. Si, 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Stcabt Jinx 
Crown 8 yo. price St. , 

On LIBERTY. By John Stcabt Mh.t- New Edition. Host 
S yo. It. 6 d. Crown fir o. price It id. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the same Author. 

Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8 yo. 30i. Or in 2 yoL crown 8yo. price 5». 

ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED .QUESTIONB of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Jons Btcabt Sim. Second Edition. 8ro. Or, Ccf. 
UTILITARIANISM. By John Stcabt Jinx. New Edition. 8vo. 5s, 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and HISTORICAL. By John Etuabt Hnj_ S Tola. 8 yo. 36* 

EXAMINATION of Sir. 17. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and’ of the 
Prindpol Philosophical Qncrilona diacused la tia Writings. By John Sicaht 
Mill. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 18* 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pore and Applied jjogic. By the Most Bey. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
ol York, D.O. P.B.S. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henby Hcnning 
MACLSOD. iLA.Barrister-avLaw. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Vox.1. 

8 vo. price 13* 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, B ATI0C1N ATT7E ana INDUCTIVE. By John 
STCaM Mux. Eighth Edition. Two Tola. 8rn. Sir. 

The ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise. "By Thomas Habk, Barrister at-Law. Crown 8vo. 7* 
SPEECHE’S of the RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, <Awo. 8 yo. 3i. 5J. 

Lord Macaulay's Speechel cn Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 
1832, Itmo, It. 

EAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Royal 
Institution ct Grcatrilritain. By the Key. F.W. F-Utmn, DJ3. FJLS. New 
Edition. Crown 8 to. 3* 6 d. 

CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By the Rev. F. TV, Fabeae, B.P. FJLS. 
New Edition. Crown 6ro. It. 

A DICTIONARY of ttfo ENGLISH LANGUAGE. * By E.G. Latham, 

2U. M .D. Fix. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samcel, Joicysov, as 
edited by the Her. H. J. Toco, with numerous E m endations and Additions. 
In Fonr Volumes, Ito. pries £7. 

A PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY, cm the Flan of TVhite’s 
Enchsb-LAtin and Latin-Enslloh Pictio n dhcs. By Joax T. White. D4>. Oron. 
and T. C. Dorns, M.A. a arista nt-Master, Eos Edward’s Grammar School, 
Birmingham. Post 8 to. • £/* Otepreu. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH "WORDS ana PHRASES, dassified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Depression of Ideas, and assist in Litcraiy 
Composition. By P. SI. Eooxr, M.D. KeW Edition. Crown 6 to. 10* Bd.’j 



NEW WORKS published BT LONGMANS 


AM) CO. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Menu®, 
M.A. Ac. Seventh Edition, 2 vols. crown 8 to. 16*. 

MANUAL of ENGLISH LITEEATUEE, Historical and Critical. By 
Thouas Arxold, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. 64 

SOUTHEY'S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Kef. 
J. W. Waster, Bj>. Square crown Sto. 12*. 6 4 

HISTOEICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTAEY on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch. PhJ>. Yon. I. Gaeiti, 
8ro. 18*. or adapted for the General Reader, 12* VOL. J3. Exvdui, 15*. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 12*. VOL. III. Lrmticui,t Phut I. 15*. #r 
adapted for the General Reader, 8*. YOL. IV. Lev&ctu, Past IL 15*. or 
adapted for the General Reader, 8*. 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with 
about Two Thousand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Onglnals, Illustrative 
of the Industrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Romans. By A. Eiclt, 
B. A . Third Edition, revised and Improved. Crown 8 to. price 7*. fid. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By John T. White, D.D. 
Or on. and J. E. Riddle, MJl. Oron. Revised Edition. 2 Vols. fito, C*. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY (Intermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Wort (ai 
above). Medium 8vo. 18*. 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 
ENQLISH-LAT1N DICTIONARY. New Edition. Square lJmo.prtce 12*. 
Eeoaratrlv ( The ENOLISII-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 8*. *4 
oeporawiy | jt, LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7*. 64 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By Jour.* T. White, D.D. Oion. Square fcp. 8vo. price 8*. 

. An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing" nil the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. losce, B.A, New Edition, 
fito. price 21*. c 

Mr. YONOE’S NEW LEXICON, Engliik and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Sqnare 12mo. price 8*. CJ. 

A GREEK-RNOLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Chnreh, and R. Scorr, D.D. llean cf.Rochertcr. Birth Lotion. 
Crown ito. price 80*. 

A Lexicon, Greek and Engliih, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
Grttl-EngluA Ltiicon. Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7*. Cd. 

A SANBKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the* Sanskrit words printed 
both In the original Devonagari and in Roman Letter*. Compiled by T. 
IiEtrrr, prof, in the Coir, of Gottingen. Bro. C2*. 64 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CovrAseEAC. Revised Edition. Port Bvo. 10*. 64 

Contanieau'* Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged fr® M 
tha above by the Author. New Editliyi, reri*ed. Square ISmo. St, CJ. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the OERMAN LANGUAGE) 
Oennan-English and Englbh-German. By the Rev. W. U BlacILXT, W 
and Dr, Cael XUnrrr FMOlAvDEa. Post Bro. 7*. 64 



NEW WORKS published BT LONGMANS AND CO. 


The MASTERY of LANGUAGES; or, tha Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Prendergast. 8*o. 6*. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics . 

ESSAYS on FREETHINKING and PLAIN-SPEAKING. By Leslie 
Stephen-. Crown 8*0. 10*. Ed. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School nn<l Regius Professor of Modern History In 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. 8*o. 7*. Cd. 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the Late HENRY 
THOMAS BUOEXE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen' Tatlor. 
3 *ols. 8*o. pnce 32*. Cd. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Profe'sor of Latin In the Univereity of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Stmovds, M.A. With a Memoir by H.J. 6. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38*. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Refine. By Honv Rogers. New Edition, with Addition*. 2 vols. 
crown 8to. price Hi. • 

ESSAYS on somo THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 
Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Renew. By Hes'RT Rooms. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. pncc St. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES,' and MORALITIES. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8*o. price 3i. Cd. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and 
Secosd Series, crown 8*o. 3». Cd. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A.TLR.B. 
Crown 8*o. price 3». Cd. g 

Leisure floors in Town; Essays Consolatory, iEsthetieal, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By A._K. H. B. Crown 8*o. 3*. 6d. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Fraser't Majatint, If. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 3j. Cd. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K. H- B. 
Crown 8*o. price 3 1 . Cd. 

The Graver Thought^ of a Country Parson. By A. E. H. B. Fiest 
and Secosd Serum , crown 8*o. 3*. Cd. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Praier'i ilagiune. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. 3r. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By A.K. H. E. Crown 8*o. 3». &f. 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Hen. By A. K. H. B. Crown St*. 3*. Sd. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pnlpit. By A. K. IL B, 
Crown 8*o. price 3i. Gd. 



NEW WOSES iUEiisBZD at LONGMANS tXT> CO. 


CHANGED ASPECTS o! UN CHANGED TOTIS3 ; Idemonals oi St, 

Andrews Siindija. By A. K. B. B. Crova Sto 3j. Cl. 

Preseat-d&y Thoughts ; Memorials of St. A&drevrs Sundays. Ey 
A. K.H, B. Crown Sro, Sx 64. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WAITINGS 

I.iBBiEt Enmoy.' 2 toIs 8to. 5ortts.lt, IU. 

People's Enmo V. 1 TO], crown Sto. it. Cd. 

LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Stubjcct’s Edtoot, la crown Std, price Ci. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
EeTiew. Authorised Edition, complete in 1 TCl. Crown Sro- pn« 2*. M. 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; including 
bid Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Crown Sro. G«, 

The Wit and Wisdom ol the Rev. Sydney Smith; a Selection of 

the most memorablo Passoses in hi* Writings tad Conversation. ICroo. st.W. 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, ft Visit to a Religions Sceptic, 
Htsnx P.OGEis. Latest Edition. Fcp.8vo. pnoa 5i. . 

Defence oj the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman'a Krjity. Latest Edition. Pep Bvo. price *«. 6d. 

, CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays t>n the Sciwoa of 
K*jlgion, and on Mythology. Tradition?, and Custom*. By J. Mas liniM, 
1LA. Ac. Second edition, 3 role. Sra, <CJ. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
Jams Mm. A New Edition, with Notes, Tilustratiro and Orilleri. W 
AunciSpER Bait, Armiunr Pisduter, and G tough ClnorE, Edited, 
additional Notes, by Jons ErcaRf Mill. 2 Us. Sro. price 28t. 

An ‘INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY', on the Indoctire 
Method. EyJ.D. MonSLt, 1LA, .LI, ]X Sro. 221. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 
Jntrileetu&l Pourra. By J, D, Honor., MJL LL D.aPost Sto. 7i 6d, 

The SECRET of HEGEL; being the Hegelian %*tem in Origin, 
rrincipte.rarm, and Matter. By J, H, Sromt, tifl. 2 TQls * 8ro " * s, “ 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Plulocophy of Perception : an 
Analysis. By J, U. finsuaa, LLJJ. t’ro. C*. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Ey AxET*Jnnnt Raw, 3U>. 

Professor of Logic In the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, sro. W 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and EiMes. By the line Authffr- Third Edition. CroVn 8to. 1®'. tJ. 
separately l Pant I. MeiUa! Science, <*. Gd. Poax IL Moral Selena, **■ 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Ey the same Author. 1° 
Tiro Pahts, crown Sto. JO*. Gd. Each Part may b« had eT.ratcly;— 

Fact L IvJueUon, it, rurr IS. In i uetton, ft*, c J . 



NEW WORKS rcBUsma ST LONGMANS and CO. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural lav as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Ciumxs ErjlT. EVO- 3*. 

On EOBCE, its &ENTAL and KOEAL COBEELATES. By Lho 

same Anther. 8vo. 5s. 

A MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY, or SCIENCE of MAN, based 

on Modern Research. By Chahles Beat. Crown 8 to. price G*. 

A PHEENOLOGIST AMONGST the TODAS, or the Stodyof a Primi- 
tive Tribe In South India; History, Character, Customs, Religion. Infanticide, 
Polyandry. Language. By W, e. M IngwArr. , iieutenant-Colonel B.S.C. With 
26 Illustrations. 8yo 21», 

-A TEEATISE of HUMAN NATUEE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method o! Reasoning into Moral E abject* I followed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hdul Edited, with Notes, 
Ac. by T. H. GnECf, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll, and T.H. G HOSE, Fellow 
und Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 28 1. 

ESSAYS MOEAX, POLITICAL, and LITEEAEY. By David Hcjie. 

By the same Editors. 3 vols. 8 to. price 23 *. 

■DEEEHWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORY ol LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. SI. Lisds.iv, 
M JL F.RE.K. 8to. price 16*. 

A BUDGET of PAEADOXES. By Acgcstts Be SToegan, F.R.A.S. 

and CJ'B. 8 TO. 15*. 


Astronomy, Meteorology , Popular Geography , &c,' 

EEINKLEY’S ASIEOR05IY. Revised and partly ro-writton, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stl-bbs, D.D. Fellow aniTutor of Tnmty College, Dablm, and F. Buusxow, 
Fh.D. Astronomer Royaiof Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6*. 

OUTLINES of ASTBONOMY. By Sir J. F. TV. Hekscuzc,, Bart. 
II .A. L at est Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Eqnaro crown 8vo. 12*. 

ES5AY5 on ASTBONOMY, a Series of Papers onPlanets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Eon -surrounding Space, Stars and fctar-CloadlcW 1 with ^Dissertation 
on the approaching Trandtof Venus, Tty Ri m inn A. BnoCTOR, B-A. With 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcut*. Bto. 12*. 

THE TEANSITS ftf VENUS ; a Popular Acconnt of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Hot-rocks ad. ig 53 to the Transit of 
AD. 2112. By R. A. Pkoctob, BA. Cantab. With 20 plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. Crown 8 to. [Aearfy xarfy. 

The UNIVEESE and the COMING TEANSITS ’ Presenting Re- 
searches Into and New Views rcsaoctang the Constitution of tho Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By R. A. Psocron, B.A. W(}h 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo.lli*. 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By R. A. Pboctoh, B.a. With Plates, Charts, Woodcut*, and Three Lunar 
Photographs, Crown 8vo. 15*. 
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The SUN; RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY 

SYSTEM. By R. A. PROCTOR, B A. Second Edition, with 10 Rates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 3? ignres on Wood. Crown 8vo. Its. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. 
Third Edition, with U Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 10/. 6d. 

The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Moon 
and Planets, Meteors and Comet', the Sun end Coloured Pairs of Stars. By 
R A. Pitocron, B.A. Crown 8t o. price 7/. fid. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By R. A. Pboctob, B A, 8vo. with 14 
Plates, 14/. 

SCHELLEN’S SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jank and C, Hassell; edited, with Notes, by W. Hnoccis, LL.D. 
F.R.S. With 13 Plate* (8 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28/. 

A NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
la Twelve Ctrculir Maps (with. Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to ‘Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.’ With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams, By R. A. 
Pboctob, BA. Crown 8vo. Ct. 

UEEESTrAE OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 

T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R A S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. <W. 

AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
Rosea* Avats Sierra, Ph D. F.R S. F.O S. With 8 Rlustrattous. 8vo. 24/. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYING, an INTRODUCTION to the PRACTICAL 
and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J.X.LACGBrov, 1I.A. 6maU8vO.««- 

MAGNETISM and DEVIATION of the COMPASS. For the Ufo of 
Students m Navigation and Science Schools, Ey J. MenRirntm, LL.D. 

‘ 18mo. 1J. Cd, 

DOVE'S LAW of STORMS, considered in coiftexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R £1. Scott, M.A 8v<\10'-W- 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, 
Dcscri-Stis a , Physical . S.tet'it'.cal , and •, forming a tompicta Gazetteer 

of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected to tb£ Present Dote by tha 
Anthor - * Son, Karra Johnston, F.R.G.B. J toL 8vo. [A'eor/y ready. 

The POST OFFICE GAZETTEER of the UNITED KINGDOM. Being 
a Complete Dictionary of all Cities, Towns, 'Villages, and of tbe rnncipal Gen- 
tlemen’s Seats, in Great Britain and Ireland ; Referred tfttbe nearest Post Town. 

, Railway and Telegraph Station : with Natural Features and Objects of Note. By 

J. A. Sharp. I vol. 8vo. of about 1,500 pages. [In the prttt. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In 
SI Mafes, exhibiting clearly the morn Important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historic*], Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the ReT. G, BdtLRR, W-A- 
Imp. 4 to. price 3/. Cd. seven, or St. doth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Rev. Cfougr Better, SLA. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of ‘The 
Public School/ Atlas of Modern Geography.' (In preparation. 
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The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY Edited, 

■with en Introduction on the Study °E Ancient Geography, by the Her. Qeougb 
Bltush, M.A, Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial Quarto, 

» lln preparation. 

A MANUAL of OEOOEAPHYt Physical, Industrial, and Political. 

Dy VTm lIunnES, P.It.G.S. With fl Maps. Fcp. 7 s. 6<f. 

MAUN DEE'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political, Edited by W. Hocites, FB.G.S. Revised Edition, 
with 1 Mips and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6j. doth, or VDj. bound In call. 


1 Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 
adapted for the Bsc pf Artisans find of Students in Public and Science Schools. - 
Edited by T. if. Coodxve, M.A. and C. W. Meriufixld, FJ1.S. 

AXDtiuWa Strength or Materials, small 8to. 3/. CJ. 

AJOtSTBOSo’8 Organic Chemistry, 3s. Cd, 

ElOVAJI's Metals, 3s. CJ. 

GoODKVHs Elements of Mechanism, 3 ». 6J. 

Principles of Mechanics, Si. Cd. 

G aims’ a Algebra and Trigonometry, 3 j. 6d. Kotos, Si.Gd. 

JenktVb Electricity and Magnetism, 3>. C>f. 

Maxwell's Theory of Ileat, Ss. M. 

MKitRirtELD’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3l. CJ. Key, 3 1, CJ. 
MiLLfb’s Inorganlo Chemistry, 3s. CJ. • 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances. 3s. fid. * 

Trows e Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4r. CJ. 

Tnows A, Minn's Qonlitatlre Analysis, 3s. Gd. 

WATSOX'a Plane anil Solid Geometry, 3s. Cd. 

•»* Other Tcxt-Eoobs in active preparation. ' 
ELEMENTARY TREATI8? on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from OAXOT'S HUmmti de rhyiljut by E. Atkin SOX, 
Fh.D. r.C.S. New Edition, revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plato and 
72G Woodcut*, ro-t Svo. 1 3s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Pbyrics divested of Mathematical Formal® 
expressed In the language of daily life. Translated from Gasot's Court 
n.im.juf and by E. Atuxsos, ph.D. F.O.S. Crown 8vo. with 4<it Woodcuts, 
price ?s. Cd. 

HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkin -wx, Ph.P. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College, it ith an Introduction by Professor Ttxdall. 8vo. with numc. 
roui Woodcut!, price ids. CJ. 

SOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at ths Royal Institution 

nt GeteA Cv'AnItl. Tlx 5t>«x O.C.L. E.WS>. Kevi FAitiuo, 

with I bS Woodcnta. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. * By Jons Ttwdall. LL.E. D.CX 

FJJ-S. Foorth Edition. Crown 8ro. with WoodcuW, 10s. 6<f. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHYSICS in tie DOMAIN of. 

RADIANT HEAT. BrJ. Tysdall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.H.S. With 2 Ratos Md 
31 Woodcuts. 8vo. I6«. 

RESEARCHES oa DIAMAGNETISM and M&GNE-CRYSTALLIC 
ACTION ; Including the Question of Diamagnctla Polarity. By J. TYNDALL, 
H.D. D C.L. F It S. Witt 6 plates and many Woodcuts. Svo Us, 

NOTES of a COURSE of SEVEN LECTURES on ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA end THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, A n. 1ST0. 
Ey Jons TYNDALL, LL D , D C.L., r.U.S. Crown 8vo. Is sowed ; J j. BJ. cloth. 
A TREATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hou- 
phiiev LLOiD, D.D , D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 8vo rricc 
lor BJ. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on tie WAVE-THEORY of LIGHT. 
Bv HcupnuKY Lloyd. D.D. D C.L. Trovcst of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10s. CJ. 

LECTURES on LIGHT delivered in the United States of America in 
the Years 1872 and 1873. By Jon.\ Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. r.R-S. With 
Frontispiece and Diagrams. Crown Bro. price 7s. CJ. 

NOTES of a COURSE of NINE LECTUEES oa LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, a.d. 1863. By Jons Tyndall, LL.D. D.CL. F IU5. 
Crown 8vo. price Is. sewed, or Is. Cd. cloth. 

ADDRESS delivered hoforo the Briti-h Association n««ml)lcd at 
Bilfnst; with Additions and a Preface. By Jon* Tyndall, F.I5 S President. 
Svo. price 3«. 

FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Jonx Tindall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Third Edition. 8vo. price Ms. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a Scries of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, Ac. By R. A. PftOCTOlt, 
BA.. Pirst and Second Series. Crown Bro. 7s. BJ. each. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By the Hon. Sir W.R. 
Grove, U A. F.R.S. one of tho Judges of ttie/Jourt ot Common Pleas. Elsth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8vo. price Us. • 

Professor OWEN'S LECTURES on tho COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and rbydology of the Invertebrate Anim als. SecondEdjtlon, with 235 Woodcuts. 

. 870.21s. « 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of tho VERTE- 
BRATE ANIMALS. By IticnAtiD Owrx, P.RA. D.CX. Witt 1,472 Woodcuts. 

8 vola. 8vo. £3. 13s. BJ. 

PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Bev. S.HAcmrroN. 
FJI.S. Fellow or Trim Coll. D*hL 1IJ). BubL and D.C.L. Oron. Second 
Edition, with 1U Figures on Wood. Svo. 21s. 

ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Buhnuaud Von Cotta. 
English Edition, by F. IT. Latt-rcce; vritt English, German, and French 
Eynouymes. Post 8vo. Us. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Jobs E VAjrs, P.R.S. F.S.A. With 2 Flat” 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 2Ss. 
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PRIMEVAL WOULD of SWITZERLAND.. By Professor Oswald 
* HfTtl, of the University of Zurich. Translated by W. S. Dallas. TJ1S., and 
edited by Jakes Beywood, JI.A., rjiii. 2 void. Sro. with numerous Illus- 
trations. IJnttie press. 

The ORIGIN of CT77LI5ATI0N and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
of MAN; Mental and Soda] Condition of Savares. By Sir Joetv Lcbbock, 
Eart. 3LP. F .11,9. Third Edition, revised, with Woodcuts. . [nearly ready. 

‘ BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, froia the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, IIA. WRh about 100 Yignettea on Wood. Svo. 2D. 

HOKES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, 1LA. FJuJJ. With about HO 'Vignettes ou Wood. avo.2U. 
■INSECTS AT HOKE; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, SLA. F.L.S. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. Svo. price 21r. 

INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 

Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, JLA. F.LR Printed 

and illustrated uniformly with * Insects at Home.’ Svo. pnoe 2D. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS; a. description of the Habitations of 
Animals. abridged front ‘Homes without Hands.’ By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
SLA. F.L.S. With abont 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price la. <Sd. 
OUT of DOORS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J. O.Wonn, MAILS. With Eleven Illustrations trout 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown Svo. price It. «rf. 

A FAMILIAR HI STORE of BIRDS. By E. Starlet, DJ>. FJt.S. 

fate Lord Bishop of Norwich." Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Pep, 3s. 6 d. 

FROM JANUARY to DECEMBER ; a Book for Children. Second 

Edition. 8 vo. 3». Cif. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. George Hartwio. 

Latest rcvl*d Edition. 8vo. w ith many Illustrations, lOr. Cd. 

The TROPICAL' WORLD. fRy Dc. George Hurrww. With above ICO 
Illustrations. Latest revised, Edition. Svo. price 10/. 6<f. 

The SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. By Dr. Geouge Hautwig. With 
3 Maps end about 80 Woodcuts, Including 8 fall size of page. Svo. price 2D. 

THE AERIAL WORLD- ByDr.GEocoE Ham-wio. With S Chromo- 

xylographs and 60 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Sro. price 21*. 

The POLAR WORLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Hortons of the Globe. By Dr. Gbohgb Hauxwio. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, SOIape, and 8J Wood cuts. 8vo. 10 a 6rf. 

KIRBY and SPENCE'S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, ox 

Elen cut* of the Natural History of Insects., 7th Edition. Crown 8ro. So. 

MAUNDERS TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 

Dictionary ef Birds, Beasts, Pishes, Bec'jles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
With above MO Woodcuts. Pcp.8vo. pr.be 6*. doth, or 10a bound to calL 

MAUNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC ar£ LITERARY TREASURY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and In great part rewritten, with above 1 000 
new Articles, by J. T. Jon seos. Fcp- 8 to . 6*. doth, or 10*. calf. 
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HANDBOOK of HANDY TREES, SHRUBS, and HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS, containing Description*, Native Conn tries, Ac. ot a Selection et tbe 
Best Species In Cultivation , together with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Positions, Ac. ByW.B.HrjistlY. Basedon 
Decamns and Nacdiv's Manuel de l' Amateur dts Jars ins, and including the 204 
Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 21*. 

A GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY DESCRIPTIVE and ANALYTICAL. 

I Outlines of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology; II. Descriptions and 
Illustrations of the Orders. By E. La Maout, and J. Decamxe, Members of 
the Institute of France. Tranelated by Mrs Hooker. The Orders arranged 
after the Method follow cd in the Universities and Schools of Qreat Britain, Its 
Colonies, America, and India, with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and 
other Additions, by J. D. Hooker, F.R.S die. Director of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Hew. .With 8,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo price 62*. £<i. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom , Including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. HvnlCT, 
F.R.S and T. Moons, F.L B. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 211 
Woudcnts and 20 Steel Plates, Two Parts, fcp 8to. 12*. cloth, or 20*. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moore, FJ..S. Fcp. with 181 Wood- 
cuts, 2*. 6tf. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S OUIDE. By Thomas Rivzes. Fourteenth 
Edition. Pep. Kvo. li, 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Ac. of all the plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts, 8vp. 12*. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Brakdp. (tbe original Author), and Ofcoace W. 
Cox, if. A., assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary 
Acquirements. 3 vola. medium 8vo. price 83*. doth. 


Chemistry and Physiology. i 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of Other 
Sciences. By Henut ■Watts, P tt S assisted If, eminent Contributor*. 
6 vols. medium 8vo. prica £8. 11*. Cd. Second EutfUlMent fn tin I'm’ 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By IV. Allrx 
Miller, M.D. Into Trof. of Chemistry, King’s Coll. London.- New 
Edition. 3 vois. 8vo. £3. Faht I. CHEMICAL ‘rnrsiCfi. 33*. PART lx. 
Ixoboasic Chemistry, 21*. Part III. OnoAMO Chemistry, 20. , 

A Course of Practical Chemiatry, for the use of Medical Students. 

By W. OdlKO, F.R.S. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7*. ®d. 

A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY, including its Points of 
Contact with Tat bology. By J. r L. W. TnEDlCRtJH, M.D. With Woodcut*. 
8to. price 7*. CJ. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOR- 
GANIC. By WiLUAii Crookes, F.RS. With 22 WoodcuU. Cro« n 8ro. 
pries 12*. 6cl. 
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A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PBINTING. 

"By Tittuw Crookes. P.R.S, With 11 Y age Plate*, 43 Specimens of Dyed and 
Printed rubrics, and 3t» Woodcuts. gvo. 42i. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human end Comparative. By Joiot 
Marshall, F.H.G.S. Surgeon. to the University CoUeRe Hospital. 2 sola, 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 3D, 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AN AT Old Y anl PHYSIOLOGY of Id AN. By the 
late It. B. Todd. MJ). F.R.S. and W. Bosnian, F.It.S, of King’s College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. U. 8»o. 26 j. 

Vot. I. New Edition by Dr. Lwtbt. S. Beals, F.R S. in course of publi- 
cation, with nauy Illustrations. Parts I. and II. price 7 j. 6tf. each. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTION ANY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, EngTavers, andOmamentiats ; with Notices of their Lire3 
and Vfor’.s. By S. Hedg rave. 8>o. 16a 

The THREE CATHEDRALS DEDICATED to ST. PAUL, in LONDON ; 
their History from the pounds tlc.n of the First Building In the Sixth Century 
to the Proposal* tor the Adornment of the Present Cftthedrnt. liy William 
L ohoiutr, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8ro. Sit. 

IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard 
I)otlb. With a Poem by W. Allctgham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colonrs. Second Edition- Folio, price 15». 
ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE and WORKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Oompleto Catalogues. By WiLUaxr g. Bcorr. 

W ith Sit Etchings by the Author, and other Uiuseatlona. 8vo. Mi. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after tho 
Early Masters, chiefly of tho Italian School. .Crown 4to. 63a, cloth, gilt top; 
or £5 fa. elegantly pound la morocco. 

LYRA GERMANICA; t5l Christian Year and the Christian Life, 
Transited by CaTirewsT TCirwoww. With about 325 Woodcut IBustrationa 
by J. i-EIGHIOS, F.S.A. and other Artuts. 2 vol*. 4to. price C*j. 

Tho LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. 
Text selected bylLJTKjor; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs 
J. Lnosrrov, F.S.A. 4 to. 4 ?a 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mbs. Jameson. ^ 

Legends of tho Saint# end Martyr*. New Edition, with 19 , 
Etchings and 1S7 Wohdcnts. 2 toIs. square crown 8vo. 3D. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Now Edition, with 11 Etchings 

and 83 Woodcut*. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 2D. 

Legend* of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
IW Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8 to. 2D. 

The Etesory cl Out lord, with fAf of bis Types ssd Precursors'. 
Completed by Lady Usstulke. Revised Edition, with 31 Etching and 
231 Woodcuts. 2 vol*. eq flare mfcvm 8to. fit. 
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DAEDALUS; or, the Causes and Principles of the Excellence of 
Greek Sculpture. By Edwatd FalkjwBR, Member of the Academy of Bologna, 
and of the Arcjueologicnl Institutes of Eoroe end Eerhn, With Woodcuts, 
Photographs, and Chromolithographs. Royal 8vo.^2i. 

FALSE REE’S MUSEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES ; a Series 
of E»says on Ancient Art. New Edition, complete In One Volume, with many 
JUostratlons. Royal 8 to. price <2j 


The Useful Arts , Manufactures , &c. 


HISTORY of the GOTHIC REVIVAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Medneval Architecture was retained m England during tbo 
last two centnnefl, and has been re-developed In the present. By C. L. East- 
lake, Architect. With 48 Illustrations Imperial Sto. Sir. 6J. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by WfArr 
PapwORTH. 8 vo. C2e. 6d. 

A MANUAL of ARCHITECTURE: being 'a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture. Ancient, 
Medtasval, and Renaissance! with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By 
Thomas Mitchell. Crown 8 to. with 150 Woodcuts, 10*. Od. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in EURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 
and other Details. By Charles L. Xastlake, Architect. New Edition, 
With about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. III. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Stndcnts generally. Ey R. 
W nj.t a, SI, A. F.R S. &c. Jacksonian Protestor in the Unvcridty of COm- 
r bridge. Eecond Edition, enlarged; with Sit Woodcuts. 8vo. 18 j. 


GEOMETRIC TURNING: comprising a description of Plant’s hew 
Geometric Chuck, with directions for its uae/and a series of Patterns cut by 
It, with Explanations. By H. B. SavORt. WitO numeroua Woodcuti 8vo.?»- 
LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamental. 

By W. Ezmrt NoaTHCorr. With about 210 Illustrations. 6vo. IS*. 
PERSPECTIVE ; or, the Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the uao of thoso Sketching from Nature. By lirot. W.U. 
Colless, H.E. r.KAa. With 37 WoodcBts. Crown 8vo. price 5*. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use m Colleges or Technical Schools Being a Tr anslation of Professors Stohmon® 
end Eoglcrs German Editton of Pates’B Print de CMmtt IndvilrvUe, by ’I". 
J. D. EAnar. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Pact, PtuD. 8vo. with Plat® 
and Woodcuts. (/a We prfu- 


URE'S DICTIONARY of ARTC, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

. Bixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by P.obebt Htot, F.R.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent In Bdcgice and the Arts, and familiar wj-n 
Manufactures. With above 5,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. medium 8vo. 
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HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, By B. S. Ccixet 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Font Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 141 Woodcuts and 5 Kates. 8vo. price 16*. 

The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Toung Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, -with the 
necessary Rules, Proportions, and Tables. By C. B. Lowndes. Post 8vo. Ss. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Crest, C.E. With abate 3,000 Woodcuts. Svq. <ls. 

The STRAINS IN TRUSSES computed by means of Diagrams ; with 
20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. Ras ncs, SEA. CE. With 35 Dia- 
grams. Shears crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

TREATISE on MILLS and MILL WORK. By Sir W. FintEAnm, 
Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 323 W oodcuts, 2 tola. *to. 32s. 
USEFUL INFORMATION to r ENGINEERS. By Sir TV. Faihbaiev, 
Part. F.B S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31/, Gd. 
The APPLICATION of CAST and WROUGHT IRON to Building 

PnTjxtfts. By Sir W. Faimuhct, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged j with 
6 Plates and 113 W oodcuts. «vo. price 1C,. 

GUN 3 and STEEL; Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects. 

By Sir Joseph WranvoaTS, Bart. C.E. Royal Svo. with Illustrations, It. CJ. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various ‘Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourse, 
C.E. Eighth Edition; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4tO.*2s. 
CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the game 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6i. 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By tho same Author, forming 
a Key to the Calfcblsm of the Steam Engine, With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 81. 
BOURNE’SRECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM ENGINE Sn its 

various applications to MnX* t Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture By JonxBotnL'rE.CJ:. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.Ci. 

HANDBOOK to tha MINERALOGY of CORNWALL and DEVON; 

with Instructions for their Discrimination, and copious Tablets of Localities. 
By J V H. Couxss, P 4 0-2. With 10 Plates, five. Ci. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Arm's Httallurtjy by W. Cnooms, J'.R.S. Ac. 
and E. BoSttlo, Ph.D. MX. With 625 Woodcuts, i toIs. svo. price £4 19 a 

MITCHELL’S MANURE of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi- 
tion. tor the most part rewritten , with all the recent Discoveries VncOTporutcd, 
by W. Chooses, F.R.S. With 133 Woodcuts. 9ro.3U.ed, 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising thf 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of landed Property, and the Culti- 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Pm* ace. With l, 1 00 Woodcuts. Svo. 2U. 
London’ a Encyclopedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory ahd 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land stupe Gardening. 
Withl.W Woodcuts. 8vo.21». 
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Religious and Moral Works. 


SERMONS; JjncIudiBg- Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy, 
end •& Essay on the Right Interpretation and WnfimtantaB ol tie Scriptures, 
By the late Key. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 3 tbIj. Sr a. price Us. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, it* COURSE, its HINDRANCES, and its 
HELPS; Sermons preached m©*Uv in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the 
late Her. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

CHRISTIAN RIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its .CLOSE', 
Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel pi Rugby School. By the late Her. 
Thom is iccio, D.D. 8vo.7i 6d. 

SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 

By the late Her. TaoaAa Ansoia>, D.D. Bvo. puce Cd. 

SERMONS preached in the Chapel of Rugby School; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Rev. Thomas Anxou>, D.D. Pep. Src, price 
Si. fid. 

THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Religion; 

Theism. By Jorw Btvast liar. 8vo. prfco 10*. CJ. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Pour Lectoes 

delivered at the Royal InstitaMao; with Two Essay* on False Analogies and 
the philosophy of Mythology. By F. MAX iftiLsn, UA. Crown 8ro. 10/. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION,' an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. Third Edition, revised. I voU.Bvo.7is. 


ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Dy John 
Rati Rcsssii. Cabinet Edition, revised. Rep. gro. prloo 3«. Ci. 

The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Anglican Church, critically examined by the Right Rev, J. W. CotE'se, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. price 55* 

REASONS of FAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Cliristian Argument 
Developed and Erptili'c.!, By the Her. G. Jh Dnsw, UA. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcp, 8ve>. price 6i. v 


SYNONYMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, tffeir BEARING on CHRIS' 

TIAN FAITH and PRACTICE. BjtheR«v.R,B.GH®LrsTOs*,MA^ 8vo.I-». 

An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHURCR 

ENGLAND. In an Exposition of the Tbirty-nlno Article* By the Bo». T. r, 
Boultbeb, Uj.D. New Edition, Pep. 8vo. price fi». 

SERMONS for the TIMES preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral and 

elsewhere. By the Rev. Thomas G&itttth, M.A. CrownSW.fi* 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By C. H Aao to Bmowsc. D.D. Lord Bbhop of Winchester. New Edit. txo. 


v By i 

Covrarun*. iLA., and the Very Her. J. 8. Howaov, D D. Dean of Cluster .*-* 
LtBsanr Somor, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Lnndsespcs « 
Steel, Woodcuts. Ac. 5 vols. 4 to. tg* 

♦ IVTVMtdlATc Enmos, wtti- * 
t vou. square crown 8ro. 51* 


a Selection of Maps, plates, and Woodcut*. 
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The VOYAGE and SHIPWBECE of ST. PAUL ; with Dissertations 
on the Life and -Writings o! St. Buie and the Ships and Ka-rigation of the 
Ancient. By James Smith, F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. IOj. 6 d. 

COMMENTARY on the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By the Ear. 

W. A. O' Cos or, BA. Crown 8vo. price 3i. 6d. * 

The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS ; with Analytical Introduction and 
Notes. By the Her. W. A. 0‘Coson, B.A. Crown 8 to. price ii. Cd. 

A CBITICAL and GBAMMATICA1 COMMENTABY on ST. PAUL’S 
Epistles. By C. J.Elucott, DA>. Lord Bishop of Gloucettet and Bristol. 8vo. 
Galatianj, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6 d. 
i Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6 if. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. Cd. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. fid. 

HISTOBICAL LECTUEES on the LIFE of OUB LOBD. By 

C. J. EUJCOTT, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8 vo, 12 i, 

EVIDENCE of the TBUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 

from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By AlSxahleh Kettb.B.D. 27th 
Edition, with Plates, In square 8vo.I2l.6d.; 89th Edition, in post 8vo. fit. 
The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the ISRAELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. ByC.Ds Rothschild and A. De 
Rothschild. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. port 8vo. with Two Maps, 
price 121. 6d. Abridged Edition, in 1 voL fcp. 8yo. price 3s. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the’ NEW TESTAMENT, 
Critical, Eregetleal, and Theological, By the Bey. S. DAvmsojr, D.D. LLJ>. 

3 TOlS. 8TO. 3 Of. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewald, Prof, of the Univ. of Gottin- 
gen. Translated by J. E. Cabpesteb, If A.., with a Preface by Russell ITar- 

TCSEAC, M A. 5 yols. 8ro. M«. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Boohs, Persons, Places, Event!, and other matters of which mention Is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Bey. J. Auiz, ISA.. With If ape, IE Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 yo. price 6j. cloth, or 10r. neatly bound in calf. 

LECTUEES on the -PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 

By the Right Rev. J. W. Coles so, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 12r. 

The PENTATEUCH andBOOK of JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

By the Right Rev. J. VJ.Colexso, D.D. Eiahop of Natal. Crown 8 vq.Gi.‘ 
THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewetx, Author of 
‘ Amy Herbert,' Ac. New Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo, price Sr. 6rf. . 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By Miss Sewell. Fcp. 8vo. 
3s- 6 if. 

SELF-EXAMINATION before CONFIRMATION. By Miss Sewell. 

.ThniuvrimtA.4>i.. * 

READINGS for & MONTH preparatory to CONFIRMATION, from- 
Writers of the Early and English Church. By Ilia Sewell. Fcp. ii. 
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READINGS for EVERT DAY in LENT, compiled from tie Writings 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylok. By Mias Bewell. Fcp. it. 

PREPARATION for tie HOLY COMMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the "Works of Jeremy Taylob, By Miss Sewell. 32mo. 3a. 
THOUGHTS for the HOLY WEEK for Young Persons. By Miss 
Sewsix. New Edition. Fep. 8»o. 2i. 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 
and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By Miss Sewell. 
2 vole. fcp. 8 vo. 12s. Si. 

LYRA GERMANICA, Hymns translated from the German Ly Miss 
C. WciKWObtbt. First and Second Series, pnce 3/. Si. each. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Year. By J. 6. B. Monsell. LL.D Fcp. Svq. In 64 
ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By the 
IIcy.J. Hautcteap. LL D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64 
HYMNS of PRAISE aud PRAYER, collected and edited by tie Rev. 

J. IUrteteau, LLJ3. Crown 8yo. 4 1. 64 
WHATELY'S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the CHRISTIAN 
Evidences. 18mo. 64 

RISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life 1>J 

Bishop Hebbr. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eras. Completa in 
Ten "Volumes, 8vo. doth, pries £3. it. 


Travels , Voyages , &c. 

EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir <Wel W. Baker, MX 

F. R G S. New Edition, with Illustrations eng^ived on Wood, by G. Fcorson. 
Crown 8vo, It. 64 

The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. By Sir Samvel W. 
Baser, MA. F.R O S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood by 

G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. It. 6 4 

MEETING the SUN ; a Journey all round tho World through Egypt. 
China, Japan, and California. By WILLIAM Srarsov, FJt-G S. With 48 ileho- 
types and Wood Engravings from Drawings by tho Author. Medium 8vO 2 u. 
UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYS; ft Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwards, With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8 to. 21 i. 

Tho DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, C.irinthis, 
Carnlola, and Frinll, 1661-1863. Bn J. Gilbert and G. C. Chubcbdx.F.R.G-B. 
With nnmeron# Dliistrat Ions. Square crown 8 to. 21*. . " 

The VALLEYS of TIROL ; their Traditions and Customs, and how 
to Visit them. By Miss R. II. BcsE, Author of * The Folk-Lore of_Bom«»‘ 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Crown 8to. lit. 64 
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HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS. By John Tyndall. LU>. 
D.CX. P.R S. Third Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by E, Whymper. Crown 8vo. 
price 12/. 6d. ^ 

The ALPINE CLUB MAP ol SWITZERLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on tbo Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
C. Nichols, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42/. or mounted In a case, 
52s. Gd. Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s. or mounted in a case, 15 s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1861. By Ajiams-Roli.t, F.RG.S. M.A .C. Published under the An- 
thonty of the Alpme Clnb. In Chromohthography on extra stoat drawing- 
paper 2Sln.Xl7in. price 10/. or mounted on canvas In a folding esse, 1 2s. 6 d. 

TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN. Including 

. Visits to Ararat and Tabreea and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By D. W. 

, Eaqn rtECT. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, Ac. IS/. 

PAU and the PYRENEES. By Count Hemet Russell, Member of 
the Alpine Club, Ac. With 2 Maps. Fcp, 8vo. price Sr. 

HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price Bt. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 

Chaims Pa cke. With Map and nuutrations. Crown 8to. 7/. 6 A. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.LA. lata President of 
the Alpine Clnb. 3 vols. post 8vo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations 5—1. Western Alps, 6 1. Gd. IK Central Alps, Is. 6 d. III. 
Eat tern Alps, 10/. 6<f. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 
of the Alps, price I*. Each of the Three Volumes or Barts of the Alpine Guide 
may bo had with this Ixtboductiom prefixed, price Is. extra. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages In English History and Poetry. By 
-William Hownr. 2 Tols. square crown 8to. with Woodcuts, 25 s. 

The RURAL LIFE uf ’ENGLAND. By the came Author. With 

Woodcuts by Bewick and Wdnams. Medium 6vo. 12/. 6J. 


*1 Vorks of Fiction. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Rl Hon. E. H. Knatcit- 

jrnu,15cCE=SEV, M-P* Author of ‘Stories lor my Children,’ ‘Moonshine,’ 
•Queer Folk,' 1c. With Nine Ulustratlons from Original Designs engraved on 
Wood by G. pcarson. Crown 8to. prico 6/. 

ELENA, an Italian Tale. By L. N. Coots, Author of ‘Atheretone 
Priory,’ 2 vols. post Svo. II/. 

CENTULLE, a Tale of Pau. By Dexys Sutme Lawxos, Author of 
’ Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and tandcs. Post 8vo. 10/. Gd. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARt, 1635—1663 ; Charles the First, the 
Protectorate, and the Restoration. Reproduced in the Style of the Period to 
which, the Diary relates. Crown Evo. pr.ee 7/. 6L. 
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TAXES of the TEUTONIC LANDS. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, 51 A. 
and E. H. Joses. Crown 8ro. 10i. 6 <L 

Tie FOLK-LORE of SOME, collected by Word of Mouth from the 
People. By iltoR, H. Desk, .Author of 'FsiraHas,' <lc. Crown Sro. lit Cd. 


NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Diskaeli, MP. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, ciownS-so. price £3. 

Loth AIR, 6i. I BE-dUKTAjrpiPLB, 61 

COND.GSBY, Oj. 


TAJiCBED, Cl. 
YsssrnA, 6i, 


CoSTABEft VjXXXtO, Ac. Sj. 
Alrot, ixiok, Ac. 6 j. 
TbtYousa Duke, Ac, 6 s. 
Tiros Chet, 6a. 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Bach Work, in crown 8vo. 

complete £n a Single Volume 
Ather stove Pawnr, 2i, boards ; 2i. 64. cloth. 
lIELTOXK'a GLADIATORS, ■’ board*: Sr. 64. cloth. 

■ — ■ - - Goon FOB Noth iso, 2j. boards ; 2». 64. cloth, 

— Holsjdy House, si. boards; 2i. 64. doth. 

- Jxmrttsm, It boards ; 2*. 64. cloth. 

■ EATS cote. TRY, 2 1. boards; St. 64. cloth. 

" - Qcsss'a Maries, 9s. boards; 2i. 6 d. cloth. 

SiUBT GRAND, 2s, boards ; St. Cd. cloth. 

Gessral Bounce, 2i. boards ; 2*. Sd. cloth. 

Tnou/>rE*8 Wardek.1i id boards; St. cloth. 

— SAivcnsTvrR Tcjfsna, 2>. boards ; 2t. Cd. doth. 

Brasoey-Moors's Six Sisters or On Valleys, 2s. boards ; !j. Cd. doth. 

The BurooillstSh’s Family, it. boards ; 2i. 64. doth. 


CABINET EDITION of STORIES and TALES by Miss SETrar:— 

Amy Herbert, 2i. 64. I Irons, 2i. 64. 

GERTRUDE, 2i 64. ] Kathabtve Abuton, 2j. 64- 

Uie Earl's Daughter, ?i 64. 1 Margaret Percjval, it. 64. 

Expebierce of Life, Si. 64. Las Bros' Parsosaoe, 3a. 64. 

Cnr» HaLL, 2S. 64. 1 'DR3ULA.3i.0d. 

CY1LENE ; or, the Fall of Paganism. ~By Hemby SneYD, M A. 

DdrerAlty College, Oxford. 2 rols. post 8 to. price 1 1 a 
BECKER'S CALLUS; or, Roman Scene^ of the Time of Angus* 1131 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Tost Bio. 7i. CJ. 

BECKER’S CHAEICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among tho 
Ancient Greeks ; with. Note* and Ercnnmes. New ghltloo, Pott *»■ ,t - ed ‘ 
TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By George W. Cox, JLA. hit* 

Scholar ol Trin. COIL Oxon, Crown Bin, price Ci. id. 


Poetry and The Drama. ■ 

FACST: a Dramatic Poem. By Gorrax. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes, by A. HATWiap, Ninth Edition. Tcp. fro. price 
’MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, JIacWa Edition, -with 161 Steel PlalM 
from Original Drawing*. Bo per-royal 8 fu. 81 '■ Cd. 

SKjAlVw* Elition t>l BUjOTb'* Irish MVitriiM, with MutMW* 
aSgn» (as store! reduced in lithography, Imp, 16mD. ICi. td. 
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BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD PRANCE; -with otter Poema. By 

A..Li?Q, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. &vuue ftp. 8 to. price 6 j. 

MOOSE'S LALLA ROOKH. TwoueYs Edition, with 68 "Wood. 

Engraving* from Original Drawing* and other Dlnsbatioss. Fcp. <to.2D. 
SOUTHEY'S POETICAL 'WORKS, with tie Author's last Corrections 
nod copyright Additions. Nodi am 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14i. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME ; with IYRY and tie ASMARA, By tie 
Right Ron. lord iucAtrux. IGmo. 3r. Gd. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With SO Elusb-a- 

tions oft Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by Q. Scalar. Fop, 4to. 21l, 

•Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 

with the Dlnstratlons (ts above) reduced in Lithography. Imp.lSnw. 10*. Gd. 
The 2ENEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verso. By John 
comxawt, 1!A. New Edition. Crown 8vo.9i. 

HORATH OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E» Toxce. Sto.SU. 

The LYCIDAS and EPITAPH1UM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 

with Notes and Introduction ((ncladtng a Reprint ot the me Latin Version, 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, lG9t), by C. a Jrnruir, M.A. Crown 8vo. S». 6J. 
BOWDLEB’S PA WILY SHAKSPEAEE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 3G Woooctrcs, price W. Cabinet Edition, with 
ths same lU-tsmiTiosa. 6 tola. fcp, Svo. price 21 #. 

POEMS. By Jsan Inciklow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price I 0 j. 

Ftust Esaits, containing • Divided,’ *The Sr in' a Mosuouxt,’ Ac, Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8 to. price Sr. 

Eecowd Ekiues, ‘A Ktobt of Doom,’ * Gladys a»d her Isla>u,’ 4c. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. Svt>. psfee is. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelotv. Pibst SastEs, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalxie. Brothers. Fcp. -Ito. Jl«. 


Rural Sports , &C. 

DOWN the ROAD; dr. Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
ByC. T. S. Risen IIeiimbdsov. With Twelve Chromolithcgnphlo niostra- 
tlons from Original Paintings by H. Alien. Medium evo. tAenrty ready. 

The BEAR SHOT ; or, “Sportsman's Complete Guide : a Treatise on 
the V& of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon shooting, 4c. By lUaESHAS. 
Ktnr&l EJittoa. l\:p.Sn>. w*&J&6ar,Ai 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of RURAL SPORTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Dewripttre, of Hunting. Shooting, Fishing, Racing', 
and all other Bonn and Athletic Sport* and Pastimes. By D. P, Blaise. 
With above GOo Woodcuts (20 from Designs by Jo ax Ixe eaj. 8ro. 2D. 
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TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS. By the Kev. G. YT. Cox, U.A. 
and E. H. Joses. Crown 8vo. 10 a 6d. 

The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by Vfofcd of Mouth from th* 
People. By MiasR, H. Edse, Author of ' PatraBas,’ Ac. Crown 5 to. 12a Bd. 
HOTELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, MB. 
Cabinet Edition, complete In Ten Volumes, crown Sro. price £3. 

Lffnunt, 6a I Hxxrjrtta Temple, 6i 

COVOG3BT, fiA COXTARKT FLEMING, &.C. fij. 

SfBXt, Cj, AtJlOT. 1X2017, J.C. Cl 

Tasckeh, 6a The YitoO BoXE, Ac. Cj. 

Tbseha, 6a 1 Vnus Gust, 6a 

The MODERN NOVELIST'S LIBRARY. Each Wort, in crown 8vo. 

complete In a Single Velum* • 

AiaraaKres Pwoni, lj. board* ; ai. 6d. cloth. 

Melville's Oladiatohh, 2 j boards ; 2i. fid. cloth. 

— Good bos Ncrralxa, 2». hoards ; 2 a fid. cloth, 

- Holmbt House, 2a boards ; it . fid. doth. 

- . ISTRRRRETRR, 2 A b0«d3 i 2A Bd. cloth. 

- — — Rate Covbmtrt, 2>. boards ; It fid. cloth. 

- — — Qoeix's Maries, 2j. boards; It . CJ . ck)th. 

■ Digbt Gbawc, ?a board*; St . fid cloth. 

GereRAL BoujfCE, 2a boards; 2 a 6d. cloth. 

•tuoiiortfs •Warded. 1a 6d boards; 2« cloth. 

Barcbester Towers, 2a boards; 2 a 6d. cloth. 

BitAsnjtr-MooBE’a Six Sihters or the Vallkts, 2a boards ; 2 a fid. cloth. 

The Burgomaster’s Family, 2a boards; 2 a cj. cloth. 


CABINET EDITION of STORIES ana TALES by Miss Sewell:— 
amt Herbert, 2a fid. [ Ivors, It . 6 d . 

GRRTUUDK, 2a fid. J Katuakins Ashtov, 5». fid. 

The Earl’s Dauowteb, 2i fid. I Maroarst PeucjvaL, S«. «d. 

Expsaencx o/LB-E, 2 a fid. 1 I^NTIOS- ParsohauB, Si. fid. 

Cl* vs Hall, 2i. 6d. | Ursula, 3a fid. 

CYLLENE ; or, the Rail of Paganism. By Henjit Smbtd, M.A. 

Unireruty College, Oxford. 2 vole, post 8yo. fries Ha 
BECKER'S CALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes' of the Time of Augustus : 

with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Bio. "s.fi-J. 

BECKER’S CEASICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life Ruwng the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notea and Excursnse*. New Edition. Pootfivo. ii.fid. 
TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By George 'W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Tnn. CoU. Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 6/. fid. 


Poetry and The Drama. ■ 

FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes, by A. Hatwai*?. Ninth Edition. Fcp. 8vo- price Si. 
‘MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Machse’a Edition, with 161 Steel Plate* 
trom Original Drawings. Soper-royal fifu. Sir. RJ. 

Miniature Edition oi Moore’* Xrfah Melodies^ with Jfaclise'* Be- 
signs (as above) reduced la Lithography. Imp. Ifimo. 101. fid. 
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BALLADS and LYRICS of OLD FRANCE; with other Poems. By 
A. Lang, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. 8vo. price 5s, 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood. 

Engravings from Original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21s, 
SOUTHEY'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, Hi. 

LAY8 of ANCIENT ROME ; with IVRY and the ARMADA, By the 

Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, bom Drawings by G. Schahf. Fcp. ito. 21». 
'Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography, Imp. 16mo. 10s, € d. 
The JENEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verso. By John 
Comnotos, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

HORATII OPERA. Library Edition, with Marginal References and 

English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yohoe. 8yo.2Is. 

The LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Reprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Ljadas, by IV. Hogg, 1634), by C. & Jerkin, M-A. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEAEE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium 8vo. large type, with 36 Woodcvts, price 14a. Cabinet Edition, mtl» 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fcp. 8to. price 21s. 

POEMS. By Jean Inoelow. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 10#. 

First Semes, containing ■ Divided,' 'The Stah’s Monument,’ Ac. Sixteenth 
Thoueand. Fcp. 8vo. price 6 1. 

Becon-d B Elina, ‘A Stout of Doom,’ •Gladyb and her Island,’ Ac. Fifth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8 td. p*tee Js. 

FOEMS by Jean Ingelow. T'ibst Series, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 
engravrfl on Wood by DaUlel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 


Rural Sports , &c. 

DOWN the ROAD; Or, Reminiscences of n Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch RevsabdsoN. With Twelve Chromolithographie Illustra- 
tions from Original Pointings by H. Aiken. Medium 8vo. [Aearly ready. 

The DEAD SHOT; or, “Sportsman’s Complete Guide: a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breairing, Pigeon-shooting, Ac. By Makes 5LAN. 
Revised Edition. Fcp. Svo. with Plates, »j, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL EffORTS; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting. Shooting, Fishing, Racing-, 
and an other Rural and Athletic Sport* and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by Jons Leech). 8vo. 21s. 
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The STEPP1N B-STONE to ENGLISH HI STONY ; Questions and 
Answers on tbe History of England. 18 mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. 1*. 

The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRAPHY; Questions and Answers 
on tbe Lives of Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to IRISH HISTORY : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18tno. In 

The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY: Confining several 
Handled Questions and Answers on tbe History of France. 18rt°- **• 

The STEPPINO-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY : Confining several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on tbe History of Rome. 18mo. 1*- 
The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on tho History of Greece. 18n»0. 1». 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR : Containing several 

Buadxed QiMitvsw. ar.4 Anvfl«rswatx.g\B^QvkVMSis.v. ltoe.tt. 


The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONUNCIATION and CON- 
VERSATION : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answer*. 18mo it. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answer! on tbe Eartfi and the Sol» r and stenar 
Systems. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing several Hundred 
. Questions on the Science ; also a short Jlistory of Music. l?mo- 1»- 


The STEPPING-STONE to NATURAL FISTOBY : Vtarf***n on 
Back-bonud Akuialb. Pxitr I. ifammaUC- Vxm II. BirJ*, 
i'iiAii. lemo. Is. eaeb Tut. , # 


THE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITECTURE; Q oe * tio ;* “th! 
Answers explaining the Principles am!' Progress of ArchlteCtuin iro 
Earliest Times. TiithlW Woodcuts- 18 mo. Is. v 
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